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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL © AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, ( ert and School Positions Secured. | 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Carwecte Hatt, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 
ROSS DAVID 
w York: Carnegie Hall 
Philadelphia ke Building, 152@ Chestnut St 


CHOOL, 








Sigt ngi i Training, Musical 
phy. Norma! ( es in Public and Private School 
Mes ecia aching for church trials 
New York Scl 1202 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Piace 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY, 
Vocal Teacher at the Inst. of 


Private Studi 


3aritone 
Musical Art 





New York. 
sta W. soth St Tel. 2329 Col 
MARTHA B. GE RMAN, 

PEC LIST 
(Treatment f rained r nuscle-bound hands 
ar expansion.) 


Tues. and Fri 
West togth St 


OICE CULTURE 
Box Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


AKER, 
INSTRUCTION. 


soth St 


2329 Columbus 


H. RAWLINS B 
PIANOFORTI 
aiz2 West 


Telephone 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE 


Voi Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Mesil address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 
ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Diction. 
Tel. <7<7 Columbus ors Carnegie Hall 


HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer. 
JOSEPHINE SPIELTER, Soprano. 
Instruction: Piano, Voice and Theory 
s16 WEST 1:80rTm ST 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


+ Carnegie Hall 
Telephone t3so0 Columbus 


EUGENIE 


HE CELEBRATED 


PAPPENHEIM, 
PRIMA DONNA. 


Voice Cultu in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, to: W r8th St New York City 
Telephone o48 Schuyler. 


MARY HISSEM DE 


SOPRANO 


MOSS, 


106 W. goth St Phone, 3ssa River. 


FLORENCE 


SOLO P 


E, GALE, 
1ANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction. Leschetizky Method. 
sgt W. oth St Telephone, 5331 Columbus 


HATTIE 
TEACHER O! 


I 


CLAPPER MORRIS, 
SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 


Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 


; 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 


FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OF 


No. 143 West 42d St., 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York 


,OTTOM, 


Chapel 


| : \ . ERI 
In RUCTION 


1A SINGING 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


~Metropolitan Opera House 
Phone 3967 Trement. 


SOPKANO 
t42s Broadway 
Gestdence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave 


Stenogra 


| 
| 


| 





MANFRED MALKIN, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTOR. 


31 West 124th St. Tel 


5024 Harlem. 





| CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR 
60 Washington Square 
» Spring 


GRAND CON 
» West Ssth St., 


SERVATORY OF 
New York Te 


South 


Music, 





INSTRUCTION 
VOICE AND PIAN 
115 Carnegie Hall, Fri 


| HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 


0 


and Sat 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


TEACHER OF 


West ro4th 
8101 


SOPRANO 


Studio e 
*’Phone, 


Riversi« 


SINGING 
Street 
le 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SING 


122 Carnegie Hall 


ING 





VICTOR BIART. 
Instruction Advanced Interpretat 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, 
of tone which is the medium of m 
Studio Hall, 64 East 
Tel. 9424 Madison 


PIANO 


a4th St., 


VIRTUOSO. 
ion, Repertory 

flowing quality 
isical expression 
New York. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE 


Studio: 62 East 
Telephone: 3 


ART OF 


Thirty-fourth Str 
747 Madison 


SINGI 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-I 

Pianist— Accompanist 

Instruction—( oaching 
Telephone, 


NG 
eect, New York 
square 


RVINE, 


864 Carnegie Hall 


New York. 


1350 Columbus. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, and 


Newark, N. J. 


Tel. 4778 Columbus 





ORGANIST 


A, RUSS Meter vo IN, CONDUCTOR 


IDELLE A. PATTERS( 
Specialty, Voice Development 
g22 West s8th St Tel 


)} y Lyric 
» SOPRANO 
and Diction. 
748 Columbus 


MORITZ E, SCHWARZ, 


Trinity 


RECITALS AND INSTRI 
Address Trinity Chu 


Ass’t Organist, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 8:1 Morningsi 
"Phone, 2193-] 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


For merly Prof. of Violin, 

Head of Violin Dept., Amer, 
Music, N. Y 
phia. 


Leipzi 
Inst 


Residence studio, 535 Wash’ 


Church, 


Piano Instruction 


de Ave., 
Morningside 


r., and Combs C onservatory, 


New York 
ICTION 
irch, New York 


Coach for 


City 


g Conservatory 
itute of Apolied 
Philadel 


n Ave., B’klyn 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 

N. Y. C. Phone, 

A. Friedberg, 


330 W. 58th St., 
Management: 


1425 


1434 Columbus 
roadway. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF 


New Aeolian Hall, a7 
"Phone, 7498 Bryant. 


West 


SINGING 


42nd St., 
ew York. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


SIGHT SINGING. 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Met 

Special preparations 
course of school music 
Direction 
Address 


of A ery soloists 
cal Instruction—Chora 


Metropolitan Opera School, 


hod.) 
Norma! 


1425 Bway 


| Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


| BRUNO HUHN, 


| (Subway express station.) 


SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils 


Residence, 34 Gramercy 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


TEACHER OF STYLE 
ERTOIRE 


The Wollaston, a3: West 
"Phone 


DICTION AND 
FOR VOCALISTS 
6th St., 


Park 
New York City 


REP 


New York 
8833 Riverside 





EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST 
Choral Club Conducte 


Concerts. Instruction 


1202 Carnegie Hall 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 
this winter. Applicants to be seen by appoint- 
ment only 

668 West New York. 


End Avenue, near 92d St., 





| LOTTA VAN BUREN, 





PIANOFORTE AND THEORY. 
Pupil of Harold Bauer 
98th St Tel. 


207 W 6928 River. 





ELLEN ARENDRUP—soprano, 
HOLGER BIRKEROD—psarirone. 
Concert Engagements 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn 


133 Carnegie Hall, 
Season opens second week in Oc 


New York 


tober 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St.. New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St., 


e 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 


New Yors 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St. Patrick's Church, Jes- 


sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic urch Music.) Phone 2867-W Bergen. 





Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mas, Hermann G. Friepmann.) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 
Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th Sa 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FO® 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street 


musical education given to stuceats 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE 


Teacher of the Lescmetizxy Metmop, 


INSTRUCTION 
Certificated 
Studio: 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
ss West asth St., New York. 


“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him-to a high 


rank among teachers.""—Manuet Garcia, 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


SPECIALTY. work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 


Repertoire 


2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Ill. 





CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 


602 W. 137th St Tel., 3160 Audubon 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


39 East gad Street, near Madison Ave. 
"Phone, 2:87 Madison Square. 


WALTER L. 
President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Baritone Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
After Oct. rst, Aeolian Hall, West 4and St. 





BOGERT, 


Ass'n. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 42902 Murray Hill 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Cc 
from the beginning to the highest nerfection 
> & H. CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 75th St 
Paone, 1302 Lenox 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 











VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New Yors 
VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBER? 
1186 Madison Ave. 
*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 
DANIEL VISANSKA, vIoLtnist. 


Nine yeare of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 

number of pupils. Address: 37 West 127th St., 
New York. In Philadelphia Mondays. Address: 
1821 Diamond St. 





JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant to Teichmuller, Leipzig. 
Composma any leacuer—PItano ano TMrory. 
Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and 94th St 
Ogontz School, Philadelphia; Tel. 9500 River. 
Two Steinway Grands. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 


808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Summer address, Kursaal-—Ostend, Belgium. 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIQ, 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts— Recitals— Lessons. 


Studio: so3 Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 


| Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
—Leschetizky Mecthod— 
Limited number of resident pupils received 
38 East 60th St "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


| ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorie—Concerts—Recitals—Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 


Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Lone 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 


1425 Broadway, New York. 


MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
Votce Cutter Rererrotre ANpn Dictro™, 
The Nevada, Broadway and roth St 


Tel. 684 Columbus. 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST 
poy ee Raneete Sawyer 


Broadwa City 
sas + Gasueale a New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
yor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 


RI rm - ee + 


3 








; MIDDLETON 


u 4073 Kenmere ae” ° 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


| nist Ciutat Mathodiet Eplecopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittebears, Pa. 





E. LUCILLE Sornane 
MILLER. =. 


cations te 
3 
D 
E 
L 
x 


Sisth Aves Pittsbere. Pe 

MARY WOODFIELD FOX 
THE WELSH-SUTOR M/ MANAGEMENT 

Street Philadeiphia, Pa, 


SOPRANO 


$9 East 27th St. 
MARIE LOUISE TODD 


Tel.1834 Madison 8q. 
PIANIST 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studie: Carnegie Hall - - New Yerk 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address Balance of Season, Atlante Philharmonic 


“Not all may become Artiste, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


cice Cultu 
B.. y- never fails to hy good results. 
Studio, Claremont Hate 288: Broadwa: 
Entrance on 112th St. Phone, Morningsi 


& FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


R Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg, Chicago, IL. 
& Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 




















de. 3810. 








_— oD "VIOLINS |s 


Send fee cur NEW CATALOG BO. 3. 
Comestotinns ont Practgeionss @ 





pene Stuart 


Pigott 
Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 











New York City 
Telephone, Columbus 6253 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmana 
Mr. HEME HENRY HOLDEN 
ecitals and Piano 
Instruction 
and Bostes Symphony 
STUDIO: aa a 
Address, 144 Bast 180th Street New York City 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE eee 
Lilli - et 
Some —- 5. a a a in Tro- 
Brooklyn; S, ” Henry Tevice 


133 Glest 56th Street 
Oratoric and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist yy Prey Bi am any og 
=i MORRILL 
Laura E. 
on Fah 
Opera 


MAX HERZBERG 


for 
Advanced Piano Pupils Vocal Coach. 
2185 Manhattan Ave. New York POORE GIVER, 16208 


SHARP. HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue - Chicago, ii. 


Hee LEGLER "*Soraaxo 
ORATORIOS. CONCERTS, RECITALS 
ica Private eaaross 6000 tereolio Ave, “Phone miduey 1678 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
1353 NM. State St. Chicago. 


i DE VOE BOYCE 


ed GST EL TEACHER 
A Woodiend mh. 
ae... Briggs Musical Burov — “Phone Dougias 948 


“(ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONS 
Pine Arts Building be Chicage 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church, Conductor 
Mendelssoha Glee Clud 42 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE E WORCESTER 


























Aeeren gn Quiaentiaiation Given, 1 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
2 VIOLINIST 


PY 3808 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


E2i3|DUBINSK Y 


MAYHEW 








canoane 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Seleist Plymouth Church, Brookiya 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





T. Carl WHITMER 





—~ KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL ef MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 
Musical Art Building = - . ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 


snay VWVILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Specialization of Tone Production 
406 KIMBALL HALL, - - CHICAGO 








Ste fs PF Ay an Co. ; 
- yy t Church of the 
senor Race gree dt. New York; Mabel Prehard, 
Toronto, and others on application. 
STUDIO: Acolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St, New York 





% 
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Roe: -_ - COMPOSER 
Love, bat a Day™ 
ideas Yea and Nay” 


“Vase anda wry 





PAULINE MEYER "aw 


Personal address. 3140 Vernos Ave. 


Hallet Gilberte, Hotel +. = 183 W. 47th St., Tel. 8670 Bryant 





‘ CHAPMAN GOOL 


ot Baoan 
20 bate ET daa 





SWEETS 


gg of sous, 5 Berlin; King 

ari Du t, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
Toronto; 3; Shanna Cumming. Katherine Blood. 
—— Viola ee, Maude 
iller. 





VIRGIL “= 


PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. ats see at 


42 West 76th Street 


jones DOW NING Sih arics 


POR SALE | Prigetpel Basis Desiers or Buck art Shes 





008 Fine Arts Building. Chteage. Ml 
FRANK WALLER, 22: 


Assistant Canny —_— Opera Co. 
Boston 


JOHN B, MILLER, ree 


oo ciate nahi 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott. 





Sist St. aed Columbus Ave.. New York 


LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
ee 5 } my ones  w. ~ ee of 


PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN tccompanst 


WITH SCHUMANN-HBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


US 


SOPRANO ™ 





R 
Oo 
s 
E 














Management, Walter Anderse 
171 W. 57th St.. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
FR. RF, 


ee 





Pianist 


1. 









Address: 4173 Lake Ave 
Exclosive Management 
Fine Arts Building 















New York 











Pi crc 
tadent’s voice, 
ond fede it at teal. 1 alwa 
“euggest te him te coaseit 
There: -. we a Oe 
sotice t cannet correc 
4 Syrher bit, tremele incladed, when bad oe 
gone se far as te cause looseness te the 

—¥ ¢ 

THE ROCKINGNAM, 1748 Broadway 


<-. féme 
SOCRARG 


New tg 
Manarement Watren uANDERSO 


pemapponn ) 














171 W. S7th St.. 


os OEMMENICH 


Condactor N. Y. Oratorio 
Artistic i. ¥. Oraterte Sectety 


ABOLIAN MALL 29 West 424 Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 


Tel., Bryant 5626 





BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plass 


‘DUFAU soran 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist ane Teacher and Coach 
99° Buclid Avenue, - Brookiya, N. Y, 
and 15 West 36th Street + New York 


Clarence EIDAM Pau: 
Violinist 
= WESLEY SEARS, 
antonio FROSOLON 


Hinth Floor, Auditorium Building CHICAGO 
345 West 70th St. 
ont Welees ban Sea. Philadel 
Punile accepted at Residence Stadie 














K i i ENS vie ist 
Tol., Calembdes 2228 
orGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION. 





Concert 
Violinist 





1227 East 44th Place. Phone, Dresze! 5079 
Soto hy 1. —- 
f chestra = 


Concerts & Recitals RENARD. tis wei 
l\astruction 


HARP{ T0th St. New York 
VITTORIO CARPI | 


VOCAL TEACHER IN’ FOUR LANGuAsES 
iFiorence, Via dei Conti 7, P 2 do 








| JACOBS 


| VIOLINIST 
| Conoerts, Musicales, instruction 








RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850 UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 
33 West 8th St., N.Y. 


| BERGEY 
Chicage Opera School 


J Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Violas, Cellos .=« Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings. 


Leather String Case free 
with $1.90 perchase, 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368 Broadway nvar 37th St. New York New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of = with pa ESKE and NORDICA 
 ftetlan Metho@ 
1528 Chestact Street . Philedeiphis 



























ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 
Pianist—Instruction 


Again in America after an absence of four years 
in Vienna. Professional engagements and a limited 
number of serious pupils accepted 
Studie 403 Carnegie Hall 
Appointments Wed. and Sat. from 2 to 3. 
esidence 63 W. soth St.. New York 


e ET A Tare 


© 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


sFRIEDBERG 


Concert nr 3 Leoa- 
md Berlin, "Mer dist 








re Berlin, artists 
LS ry Phone, 1274 Bryant 





MURPHY 


1495 Ss 
WN SF 


ROPOLIT AN — = 
Fer Grocer, comnee 


a0 
as Vor 34th sou Wcaic tee York 





VIGTOR HARRIS | 


THE BEAUFORT 
146 West 57th Street 





es 3063 Columbus 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANC 
L l a ye Kimball Hall 
Stedios Chicago 




















Gestdence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Trement. | (Subway express station ) "Phone 8833 Riverside 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


864 Carmegie Hall. 








=~ 








The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


VER 
Ae 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 











THE 


GRAM-KICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

























eg trains and educates after the best methods 
of Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty num- 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today 
Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux 
urious surroundings. he finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident students may enter at any time. Illus 
trated Cotanogee FRE 
SS CLARA BAUR 
CINCINNATI. ORIO 









Highland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave., 





cian. 


Piano. 


An even scale is a neces- 
sity to the critical musi- 


Uniform musical quality 


from bass to treble is a 
feature of the Conover 


Send for Catalog 


The Cabte Company, 








Manufacturers 


[ucago 





























ro) KIMBALL 


PIANOS 








The 


Artists 


farorrle 

















MYRTLE ELVYN 
CONCERT PIANISTE 


“The Kimball pianos fur. — by the world’s great 
dium der every phase of artists. 


piano playing.” 


Establiahed 1857 





The Kimball industry is not the 
mere assembling of parts, but 
rather a group of plants compris- 
ing a perfect unit. 
ing together of many factories each 
in itself being an 
important industry. 
Kimball Pianos are 
used and endorsed 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
So. W. Cor. Wabash Ave. & Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





It is a group- 














NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Head of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Bead of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 


STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., 


NEW YORK 





CHARLES 


Sante GAD BALA WY Set nt 


rust Sulldiag. 1481 Broadway, cor. 4ist Street, - 


van American Iedlan Mase Tat 
new 


lons: also 
ER, Associate 
. - York City 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


Catalogue mailed free. 


Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed | 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. | 
Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte 








MAXIMILIAN JOINT RECITALS 


PILZER |sitits niet 


VICLINGST Lintted Member MARRY CULBERTSON 
Direction: ANTONIO SAWYER 206 Grebestr ate, lee Arte Sidg., Chicege 











KIRK TOWNS tation 


Herbert MILLER bate 
Exolusive Management 


MARRY CULBERTSON, Fie Arte Bids,. Ghleage 
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li BERLIN {f/ 


Jenaer St., 21, } 
Bertin, W., January 4, 1913 
The past two weeks have been marked by an appreciable 
decrease in the number of concerts given, the Christmas 





holidays affording the religiously devoted musical public 
ot Berlin a few days of relaxation before girding itself 
up to receive the offerings in this form of art which th: 
new year promises to shower down upon us 


nRre 


Among those concerts which did take place, however, 
were several of importance, prominent among which was 
the first appearance of the season of Ferruccio Busoni 
who, in conjunction with Max Reger, introduced a series 
of four modern symphony evenings arranged by the Con 
cert Direction Gutmann. This occurred on Saturday ever 
ing in Bliithner Hall, when two new works by Reger and 
an excerpt from Busoni’s opera, “Die Brautwahl,” wer 
given their first hearing in Berlin. Of the Reger com 
positions a romantic suite for large orchestra, op. 125 
consisting of a nocturne, scherzo and finale, made thx 
deeper impression. The nocturne is not characterized by 
marked thematic material, but is melodic and flows pleas 
ingly, in spite of the fact that the ideas which are divided 
among the different instruments are more or less detached 
an effect of continuity being maintained by the deftly 
woven accompaniment An effective contrast to the 
dreamy mood of the nocturne is the scherzo, with its deli 
cate, fantastic treatment, representing a dance of elves 
An agreeable feature was the background of muted vio 
lins in a tremolo accompaniment in the highest position 
which continued almost throughout the movement, sug 
gesting the fluttering of leaves in the evening breezes men 
tioned in the poem by Eichendorff, on which the music is 
based. The finale of the suite was omitted because of 
lack of time for rehearsal. The second Reger number 
“An die Hoffnung,” op 


orchestral accompaniment, represents the plea to hope of 


124, a song for contralto wit! 


one who feels the evening of life coming on without ever 
having really lived. There were moments of inspiration 
but on the whole it created less enthusiasm than the suite 
In it Gertrud Fischer-Maretzki displayed a voice of un 


usually warm, appealing quality Aside from the novelties 


the program announced the Brahms D minor concerto, 
which Busoni was to have played under Reger’s baton, 
but at the last moment Theodore Spiering was called 
upon to lead in this number. As he was notified only tw 
hours before the performance, there was no time for a 
rehearsal, and as it had been several years since the Amer 
ican had conducted this work, it was a somewhat daring 
undertaking. The unwieldiness of the Blithner Orches 
tra and the individuality of Busoni’s reading did not tend 
to lighten the task, but Mr. Spiering proved again that hs 
is a man who may be counted on in an emergency, his re 
markably faithful and sympathetic support of the soloist 
evoking the greatest admiration. Busoni was electrifying 
with his big, intellectual grasp of the work, his marvelous 
power of elucidating complexities, his poetry, his light and 
shade effects He was recalled again and again to ac 
knowledge the insistent applause, and the great Italian 
showed his appreciation of Spiering’s work by making him 
share the honors. Busoni then took up the baton to con 
Juli Is 


Lieban, tenor, and Nils G. Svanfeldt, baritone, were the 


duct the “Frog Pond scene from his opera 


soloists in this excerpt, which on account of its grotesque 


character lays unusual demands on the singers, who 


proved, however, acceptable Busoni’s spirited reading of 
the scene, which is characterized by vivacity, color and 
effective contrasts interwoven with many skillful and 
wriginal modern effects, brought the evening to an ef 
fective climax 
eee 

[he annual Nikisch-Philharmonic concert for the bene 
fund occurred on Monday 
Hitherto this extra concert 


fit of the orchestra’s pension 
evening in the Philharmonic 

has been given in the spring, at the close of the season's 
series of Nikisch evenings, but as the attendance was never 
what might have been desired, it was thought that by 
bringing it earlier in the season, more interest would be 
aroused. During the holidays, however, proved also t 
be an unfavorable time, as there were many vacant seats 
This is to be regretted, since the enjoyment which this 
indefatigable body of musicians affords the music lovers 
of Berlin deserves greater recognitior \ Wagner pro 
gram was given, consisting of the overtures to “Rienzi, 
“Lohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde” and “Tannhauser,” the 


latter pera Isolde’s “Liebestod’ 


Zacchanale” from th 


‘ 


and the final scene from “Gétterdammerung.” Nikisch’s 


readings were masterful, fire alternating with poetry in 
beautifully contrasting colors. Frau Leffler-Burckard as 
soloist did not at first seem to be entirely equal to her 


difficult task, but her voice, which is of beautiful quality 











~~ 


though not so voluminous as to show to best advantage in 
the Philharmonie with a ful! orchestral background, grew 
more even as she proceeded, and she revealed great in 
tensity of dramatic feeling. It was a most enjoyable 
evening and the prolonged applause of the audience showed 
its appreciation. 

zeRre,e 


i novelties to Berlin in his 


Oskar Fried offered tw 
fourth symphony concert with the Philharmonic Orches 
tra, which took place in the Philharmonie on Friday even- 
ing. These were an orchestra suite from Busoni’s “Braut 


wahl” and Fried’s own music to the poem, “Der Aus 











THE OLD GUARD. 
Heinrich Wieking, Heinrich Hensel, Ernest Van Dyck, 
Richard Mayr (taken at Bayreuth, August, 1012) 





wanderer,” by Emil Verhaeren. The Busoni suite, in 
five movements, designated as “spectral,” “lyric,” “mystic,” 
Hebraic” and “humorous” pieces, need not be mentioned 
at length, since the opera was reviewed in detail at the 
time of its premiere in Hamburg. The Italian’s highly 
characteristic, colorful often bizarre music was received 
with much enthusiasm by the audience, which completely 
filled the large hall, and Fried was repeatedly recalled to 
acknowledge the applause which the work and his sym 
pathetic reading of it evoked 
the Fried novelty Wilhelm 

It was a disappointment to find that the Liszt E flat con 
certo had been substituted for the Brahms B major, which 
the program announced 


Between this number and 


Jackhaus appeared as soloist 


However, the celebrated pianist 











A FAMOUS MUSICAL GROUP. 
At a local Swiss musical festival this snapshot was obtained o 
Paderewski, Sembrich, Schelling and Reginald de Koven. T 
reader will have no difficulty in identifying them 





gave a remarkable renditior f the work, his sonorous 
tone, wonder? tech nd rhythmic precision showing t 
great advantag In his music to the “Auswanderer 


Fried has entered deeply into the spirit of the poem, whic! 
was declaimed by Tilla Durieux The sorrow f the 
homeless wanderers who know only the dreary monotony 
of the endless search for means of existence are realistic 
illy illustrated in tones, the he peless wail of the unfor 


mates rising and falling against the drab background of 


resignati hich the ground note of the musi The 
music flows n tuninterruptediyv, the speaking voice paus 
ing now | then for a climax. For the most part Till 
Durieux w ery satisfactory in the verses, although at 
times the voice was lost in a crescendo; in the piano parts 
on the contrary, the timbre and inflections of her voice 


blended remarkably well with the tones of the orchestra 
The general effect of the work 


¢ 


depressing. but in tl 











were 


respect it conveys precisely the mood the composer strives 
to depict. It was very heartily received. 
RRR 
On the same evening Da Motta gave a recital in Beeth 
ven Hall. Of his program I heard the first number, Liszt’s 
“Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen,” so the evening began 
Da Motta 


was most convincing in his performance of these varia 


and ended for me with sorrow and complaining 


tions, which he interpreted with remarkable power, at th 
same time bringing cut the detail with faultless finish by 
means of the perfect technic and variety of nuances at his 
command he contrasting moods were admirably set 
forth and the climax in the choral at the close was most 
effective. Da Motta’s program was an unusual one, con 
sisting further of numbers by Mozart, Franck, Albeniz, 
Alkan and Nepomuceno 
RRR 


Michael Zadora has attained to a prominent place among 


pianists of the day His right to this position was amply 
proven in his recital on Thursday evening, when he ren 
dered a program made up of Beethoven, Chopin, Rossini 


ssessed of natural 


Liszt, Baganini-Zadora and Liszt Pe 
virtuoso propensities, this artist has developed and broad 
ened along sane lines until he has established an admira 
ble balance between the depth and sublimity without whic! 


high attainment is impossible and the more superficial 
l I 





brilliant qualities that go to relieve monotony His read 
ing of the Beethoven C minor sonata, op. 111, if it did 
exactly follow traditions, w haracterized by depth 
insight and power In the twelve Chopin etudes Zadora 
was at his best, and the ease with which he overcame all 


technical difficulties while presenting with clear cut fea 
tures the musical idea portrayed evoked genuine enthusi 


asm 
mre 


On Monday evening the Klingler Quartet was heard at 


the Singakademie Their program, in which they had the 
assistance of several other artists, comprised the Brahms 
B major sextet, op. 18; the seldom heard Haydn quintet, 
op. 88, with two violas, and the Mendelssohn octet, op. 20 
The Havdn qiuntet proved especially grate ful, I am told 
and the verve, precision and temperament which the quar 


tet revealed in their work won for them high approbati 


Anna Pavlova has been one of the leading attractions of 
the week in Berlin, where she has been giving with her 
troup of Russian ballet dancers nightly per formance Slice 


Christmas Day. The crowded houses which she draws at 
the furore of enthusiasm which she creates are little t 

wondered at when one sees the marvelous art of thi 
Perfection of finish characterizes ever 


of this ethereal creature In some f her t 


unique dancer 
movements 


leaux with Novikoff, her stalwart and graceful companion 


she resembles an exquisite flower being bent on its slen 
der stem into one charming attitude after another The 
poetry and beauty of her interpretations of the Dying 


Swan” and “Butterfly” dances evoked endless applause, and 


the play of emotion, the refined intellectuality and the won 
cerful physical control which are displayed in everything 
she does are quite beyond criticism. Of the others in t 

troup, Roshanara, in her three sol number the In 


cense,” the “Harvest” and the Snake” dances, was most 


fascinating 


nane 

New Year’s Dav marked the tenth anniversary of ¢ 
Georg von Hulsen-Haeselet tivitie general intend 
ant of the Royal Opera and Roval Play House in Berlin 
The occasion was celebrated with great enthusiasm by tl 
officials and entire personnel of the tw tages, who a 
sembled im the fover nt Roy (pera H to extet 
to Count von Hulsen their appr ! f the work 
complished by hin t! past «le le \s the intendant 
entered the hall he was greete the rus of the Royal 
Opera and then llowed speech | Chief Re 
Droescher, in which he expressed with much warmth th 
admiration and gratitude felt by himself and hi Neag 


toward their leader ying that they were proud to be p 


tted to work under | Each department of the 

uses, from the business office to the rps ce : 
vas als represented by a pokesn t t t vi 
Count von Hiilsen responded most feelingly, telling of the 
mingled enthusiasm ind sense f istbilit wit 
which he had taken up the work here former! rrie 

his father and of the great pleasure afforded 
cach new step forward in this work He dwelt on t! 
thankfulness he felt for the co-operatio f his for 
which made this forward movement possible, and the pr 
he took in their loyalty to him. Representatives from out 
of town theaters also came to Berlin t xtend the 
gratulations, and General Intendant von Puttlitz, of the 


Stuttgart Opera vice president of the Deutsche Biihnen 
Verein (Association of German Stages), on the following 
morning delivered in the name of his association a lengthy 
address extending their warmest congratulations and 

Hiilsen 


the same period of ten years been president 
Georg von Hiilsen was born in Berlin in 18<8 


review of his work to Count vor who has during 
f the Verein 


His father 
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n eneral intendant, he became familiar as a child 

h the tradit f the work which was later to become 

Being still too young to assume the responsi- 

lities of the position when his father died in 1886, he was 

1 time adjutant to Prin ce Georg of Prussia, and later 

lied t bodes 1 to conduct the opera 

highly succe resp xperience there made him 

reneral intendant in Berlin, to which 

é ppointe pon the retirement of Count Hochberg 

8) 
zRer 

W ilhe Kienzl’s “Kuhreigen” was given its 1ooth per- 

the Kurfiirsten Opera on Friday of last week 

| es were sung by Ida Salden and Emil 

the performance, at which the Crown 

Prince, the Crown Princess and their retinue were pres- 
ent great success Lura E, ABeti 


Flonzaley Quartet’s New York Program. 
he Flonzaley Quartet will give its second subscription 
ert of the season in Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, 
J , ‘ The program will include the Mozart quartet 
B flat major, Bethoven quartet in A minor and the 


erini quartet in C major 


Under M Reger ead rship th oncerts of the 
Meiningen Royal Orchestra are a big success this season. 


Tetrazzini’s Faithful Trio. 
Madame Tetrazzini is the friend of dumb animals and 
has a wonderful kennel of dogs at the “Villa Tetrazzini” 





TRIO OF ST. BERNARDS 
Latest’ addition to the kennel at Villa Tetrazzini 


in Lugano, Switzerland, close to the Italian border. The 
eccompanying cut shows three of the diva’s St. Bernards, 
which are recent additions to her kennel. 





Gerhardt’s New York Recital Program. 
Elena Gerhardt, the German lieder singer, whose recent 
tour with the Boston Symphony Orchestra was so bril- 
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Juow, ete. Circulars, Press Notices of Mrs. Potter-Frissell at the 
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16-1]. Concertist pupils of Mrs. Frissell: Mme. Deszo Nemes, Florence 
Schinkel, Lucretia Biery Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, etc. 
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many original and unique features of a long 
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ros Orchestra in Berlin. Further 
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Very accessible, modern, sound-proof studios with Steinway Grands for rent. 
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MAESTRO FRANZ EMERIC 
and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


VOCAL 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


uM Metr tan Opera ¢ and Covent Gar 

l f Bayreuth festival 

am | Met litan Ope ( 

| N M e1 Ber R Ope 
" Nz Roy 0 K 
ee 
c WICKMAM, ft opra . 

VA k Marto Sammarco, baritone, Metro n Opera Co, and 

® Garder 


Putnam Grrswotp, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co. 

*“Marocurrrra Sytva, Carmen in the guest performance of Caruso at 
the Berlin Royal Opera 

MarcaretHe MATZENAUER, mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New 

or 

*Hetena Fortt, soprano, Dresden Royal Opera 

Mary Cavax, Soprano, Dippel Opera Co., Chicago 

Marcetra Linpu, the famous concert singer 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


f pw M» Emerich, 





Telephone Amt. Pfalzburg No. 2067 
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INSTRUCTION 


liantly successful, will give her first New York recital of 
the season at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, January 
28. Erich Wolff will assist Miss Gerhardt at the piano, 
in the following program: 


Der Wanderer an den Mond. Set ei? sued ; . Schubert 
Des PPUSROCUARGINOR ioccc cece nasccacecaecs oe ......Schubert 
Vor meiner Wiege ........... oa ie oper 
Der Musensohn ........... rs aa ks aT 
SOND a v cup etsuacseses> Lveaeee jgcutcesavesand > een 
Gretchen am Spinnrad .... ; Siinkausonaaveieen .. Schubert 


. Schumann 
.. Schumann 
.. Schumann 

. Schumann 


Provencalisches Lied * 
Wer machte dich so krank...... 
Alte Laute 

Der Sandmann 

Des knaben Berglicd 
Mondnacht ‘ 
Die kartenlegerin ...... TT tree 


<owenee PPLE Te OPT eT eee 
- Schumann 
. Schumann 


Frithlingsmacht ......... fe STE OE ETT TTT, 
SS A ea ee eT eT 
Standchen aehe averse cep aekn ad cean .... Brahms 
An eine Asclsharie Savde ahs veWens ECE Re egos Jawanavevns Brahms 
Nan ain son pcariep Ge RNeb sues s Uv esbawebual hooks Brahms 
NE, D5 20G Ss ante dw busbai se wand oo obaveeus MteneKhee Brahms 
eS FI ee Soh cr Lacs Mobs Uddascwinenuet eunnn ke Srahms 





ROGERS-BROCKWAY RECITAL. 


The jont recital given by Francis Rogers, baritone, and 
Howard Brockway, pianist, in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on Wednesday afternoon, January 15, was particularly in 
teresting by reason of the compositions of Howard Brock- 
way, which filled about half of the program. The highly 
intelligent and refined art of the vocalist, Francis Rogers, 
is already well known to most concert patrons, in New 
York at least. Howard Brockway’s piano playing, like- 
wise, has won many admirers by reason of the pianist's 
beautifully mellow and singing tone as well as his scholar'y 
interpretation of the work in hand. But to hear a com- 
poser of Howard Brockway’s undoubted talent play a num 
ber of his own piano solos and song accompaniments is a 
somewhat rare experience. All the piano solos are of a 
lyrical nature and leave the first impression of being mod 
eled after Schumann, though devoid of any plagiarism 
The juxtaposition of a soprano and a baritone theme as 
if in dialogue is a characteristic of many Schubert pieces 
And the descending arpeggios in the accompaniment of 
the melodies in “Unrest,” as well as the titles of the four 
romantic solos, are Schumannesque, but Schumannesque 
only in the best sense of the word—that is to say, mere!) 
in the treatment of the piano, and not in harmony or 
melody. That Howard Brockway is no plagiarist of Schu 
mann was evident in the songs where the piano occupies 
a secondary place and where the real resemblance to Schu 
mann, if there was any, would certainly have been evident 
in the melodies and modulations. The composer enters 
thoroughly into the spirit of the poems he is illustrating 
The difference between the tender sentiment of “Would 
thy faith were mine” and the dramatic ballad-like nature 
of “Aghadee” were most marked, and Francis Rogers illus 
trated the contrasts with his unfailingly lovely voice, fine 
musicianship and rare taste and resource in interpretation 
The ballad was worthy of Carl Loewe 

\ large audience listened attentively to and applauded 
enthusiastically this program, which was lengthened with 
a number of encores: 


Come and Trip It.......... Ascane coverevovececcoesces sMMMRGGl 
Lungi dal caro Bese bcncthbesnbededeaee batdweesaneuneacee -Sarti 
Furibondo spira il Vento (Parthe MAGES 0 icin danas wesas sis Handel 
Todessehnen (Longing for Death)...................0.++..Brahms 
SOO IOI ow ica Uke exh ob bata bakes eee own . Rubinstein 
Eros (Praise of Love) Useesatbesseseres . Grieg 
Mr. Rogers. 
Moonlight, op. 36, No. 5..... eteeeeececeess- Howard Brockway 
Idyll of Murmuring Water, op. 39, No. 2....... Howard Brockway 
BAAD -«csinckhicdanbok en -iddneve .+.. Howard Brockway 
oo Se cece eeneresesseteseeeeeeversses MOWard Brockway 
Mr. Brockway. 
Would Thy Faith Were Mine... ree ..-Howard Brockway 
Eo eu wed oaks ; ; Mh Aa Pox .. Howard Brockway 
PN  b4ksd etn iad eke bets ASCE cndes ...Howard Brockway 
ee ee Pes BO isk ce cekckikdnevies -Howard Brockway 
Mr. Rogers , 
Cattle Song .. a pee , ben ---Old French 
Angelus . bedatibaedcas oR% cS Bene wseeeeeeOld French 
In the Woods .... ede sw ewans s -++--Old French 
Sylvelin 2 os dba een Cima es ate i 4 5 ee 
In a Garden bane thee c anewe oo vonvehoseecnebacees Hawley 
BURR BO OO Tis scieciasviccan ; isa +-.+.-Old Highland 
Off to Philadelphia. ..... bbe onsesse iwes -..-Irish Melody 
Mr. Rogers 


Carl Flesch's December Record. 


The celebrated violinist, Carl Flesch, has a remarkable 
record to his credit during the month of December. On 
four successive days he played in Berlin, the musical events 
in which he participated being as follows: 

December 10.—Seventh Beethoven evening of the Flesch-Schnabe! 
Gerardy Trio 

December 11—Bach evening in the Royal High School for Music. 

December 12.—Soloist at the concert by Fritz Steinbach, with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, playing the Brahms violin concerto. 

December 13.—Chamber music evening in the Gesellschaft 
Freunde 


der 


Each of these four concerts was played before a sold out 
house, which fact furnishes eloquent testimony to the great 
popularity of this artist. 
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Philadelphia Fellowship Club Concert. 

The Fellowship Club of Philadelphia gave its first con- 
cert of the season at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
on Tuesday evening, January 7. Madame Curtis-Colwell, 
of New York, with her sweet, rich, young voice, sang so- 
prano solos. Leslie Martin, of New York, Madame Col 
well’s teacher, Robert Armbruster, 
Philadelphia's wonderful boy pianist, who already has bee 


accompanied her 


heard with the Philadelphia Orchestra, rendered severai 
difficult and pleasing piano selections 

Che club of sixty finely trained voices sang nine num- 
The origin of the 
Fellowship Club is most interesting, and its growth and 
success are remarkable 


bers of the very best choral music 


It is now starting on its thirteenth 
This organization of singers has 
been built up from a quartet in the year 1901, and which 


season in the year 1913. 


quartet sang in the old St. Philip’s Church choir, under 
the leadership of Mr. James. In 1903 William B. Kessler 
became director of the club, which position he has most 
ably filled and holds up to the present time, and under his 
leadership and direction the club has grown steadily in 
membership, until the active membership now numbers 
about sixty strong. The club has always aimed to sing 
the best and most difficult choral music and has gained 

broad reputation through its wide experience in church, 
musical services and its regular concert work 

The Fellowship Club is most progressive and is one of 
the most successful singing organizations for men in Phila 
William B. Kessler is the conductor ; 
Albert Kuehnle, 
William J 


Ritchie, secretary, and George Dallas Morell, librarian 


delphia and vicinity 
George Wesley Rudolph, president; C 
vice president; Jonathan Smith, treasurer; 

Che Fellowship concerts have become so popular through 
the largely increased list of its associate and active mem 
bers that during the last two years it was found expedient 
to give the regular concerts in the Academy of Music so 
as to accommodate the associate membership. The con- 
certs are given for the entertainment of friends, and cards 
of admission are issued to those who enroll as associate 
members. The organization creates the atmosphere, en- 
thusiasm and harmony equally enjoyable to the singer and 
the audience, cementing both into a “Fellowship” well b« 
fitting the name of the club 

A reception followed the concert, this affair being given 
to the soloists, Madame Curtis-Colwell, Robert Armbruster, 
Leslie Martin, Otto Kraus, William B. Kessler and a party 
of friends, at the Union League Club. George Wesley Ru 
dolph, president of the Fellowship Club, tendered this de- 
lightful reception. 

Some Philadelphia newspaper opinions of the Fellow 
ship Club concert are appended: 

The Fellowship Club, of West Philadelphia 
concert last Tuesday evening at the Acad 


numbering  sixt 
voices, gave a delightful 
emy Madame Curtis-Colwell, of New York, sister of Oliver (¢ 
Curtis, of Philadelphia, was the soprano soloist, and the large and 
distinguished audience gave the tribute of fervent approval to he: 
singing of “Elsa's Dream" from “Lohengrin,” and a charming group 
of modern songs. Robert Armbruster, the boy pianist, brilliantly 
performed compositions of Chopin, Liszt and MacDowell The 
chorus, under the admirable direction of William B. Kessler, was 
heard to excellent advantage, and gave proof of zealous rehearsal! 
in the resultant balance and telling volume of the voices, the in 
telligent dynamics and nuances.—Public Ledge 
__— 

For the private concert of the Feliowship Club, given last week 
for the members of the club and their friends, the Academy of 
Music was found to be too small. Surely, any organization that can 
develop in ten years’ time from a quartet in a church guild to an 
enthusiastic body that the Academy of Music is too small to hold 
is worth noting 

Perhaps this great success has come because the organization is 
made up of lovers of music rather than lovers of money, so fas 
as club finances are concerned The sixty-odd singers who com 


Sunday Record 


prise the most active membership are real singers 





The fact that all the singers were exceptional vocalists with mu 
sical powers of no mean order was instantly recognized. In this, 
as in everything the Fellowship Club interpreted, the extremely 
beautiful harmonization of the voices, swelling and softening with 
fugitive effectiveness, the emotion of the auditors were carried along 
with the song, to find appreciative vent at its climax in thunderous 
applause. To William B. Kessler, the conductor, is accorded the 
highest praise as the inspiration back of the splendid work and spirit 
that animates the club.—Record 

The program was splendidly arranged and presented a consider 
able variety, not alone in the numbers given by the club, but com 
bined with those of the soloists William B, Kessler, the con 
ductor, had arranged an admirable program, using the class of music 
that he is sure will please the invited guests of the club, and yet 
give them a chance to see how well the Fellowship Club is able tu 
sing, and how one concert following the other he is able to bring 
his choir more nearly to perfection.—Press 

ny 

The concert was markedly successful, for the work of the club 
was uniformly good throughout a delightfully melodious and weil 
chosen program Mr. Kessler is an able leader, and great praise 
is due him for the manner in which he has trained his singers 
Nothing could be much more charming than the way in which the 
“Sweetheart, the Year Is Young.” This 
Gericke’s “The Autumn 


club rendered Bullard’s 
number received an enthusiastic encore 
Sea” was delightfully given.—Evening Telegraph. 

The contributions of the club ranged from the best songs of 
contemporary American composers to the German volkslied. Bot 
the fine body of male singers and their conductor, William B 
Kessler, were recalled many times. The club was at its best in 
“Sweetheart, the Year Is Young,” by Frederick Field Bullard; “My 

















Liesel,” by J. B. Zerlett, and “The Autumn Sea,” by W. Gericke. 
The admirable blending of voices, shading and interpretation up- 
held the good reputation of the club, and reflected much credit 
upon its leader.—Evening Times. 





London Acclaims Eleanor Spencer. 

Eleanor Spencer, the brilliant young American pianist, 
who is to tour our country next season, is one of 
the few among the successful pianists of the younger 
generation of the fair sex who excels equally in playing 
with orchestra and in a recital program. When Miss 
Spencer played the Beethoven C minor concerto with the 
London Symphony Orchestra under the leadership of the 
world’s premiere Arthur Nikisch, she was 
warmly praised by the critics for her poise, her admirable 


conductor, 


balance and for the ease and sureness that bespeak how 
thoroughly she is at honie with an orchestral background 

No less enthusiastic were the London critics in writing 
about her piano recitals in London. After her recital 





ELEANOR SPENCER 


given at Bechstein Hall on November 17, 1911, Miss 
Spencer received the following remarkable tributes from 
the London press, which was unanimous to an unusual 


degree in proclaiming her accomplishments 








Miss Spencer has not only acquired a thorough mastery r the 
technique of the pianist’s art, but she also has a distinct 1 strik 
ing individuality, and her performances, especially those which s 





gave of three vements from Bach's English suite in D minor and 





Seethoven's “S a Appassionata’” were of unusual interest and 
power A tone so full and resonant, finger work so clear and neat 
and a style so crisp and decided are juite ut of the comnu 
while as, in addition to these invaluable qualities, she has a strongly 
musical temperament, she should undoubtedly make a name for he 
seld Daily Telegraph, London, November 18, 1911 





In these days, when there come before the 





pub young arti Ld 
innumerable who have reached a tch of decent and respectab! 
mediocrity, but who seen nable t anything better, it is a great 
pleasure to listen to a real and enthusiastic artist like Eleanor 
Spencer If we may idge by the excellent interpretations whic 
she gave yesterday, Miss Spencer is not only an accomplished 


executant, but she has also a musician's temperament, and it wi'l 
be very surprising if a@ young artist f such sincerity and suc 


natural ability does not come to the front Certainly her career 


should be watched with interest The Globe, London, November: 
18, 1911 
— 
In her program yesterday afternoon Eleanor Spencer display 


those vertatile propensities which w 





always make her powers a 


& pianist attractive and musicianly Probing into the spirit of the 
music, she was successful in disclosing the many gems { beaut 
which lie hidden there, her treatment being as picturesque in it 
brilliant coloring as it was inte lectual in its depth of tt g 
The Sandard, London, November 18 tort 


und . of esl ‘ 
A sound and resourceful technic. an admi able firmness of tone 


and a thoughtful individual feelir 


g marked the playing of Elean 
Spencer, and a considerable future may be antic pated for her 
Sunday Times, London, November 19, 19 
Miss Spencer’s choice of number 


S was singularly happy Sie 
played examples of Ses 1 





sentiment, gave a clear and rhythmical 





suite, and interpreted Mendelssohn's “Variations Serieuses” in a 
unaffected style that was yet fully equal to all the te bnical d 
mands of the music Morning Post, London, November 8 


ye 1gtt 
More London criticisms will follow later 


“Opera singers are temperamental They 
rhey cannot even eat the 


different 
food of ordinary mortals.” 
“I s'pose not. What do they eat; 


burgh Post. 


canary seed ?”—Pitts 
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Prima Denna Soprane 
Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 


Masa ts 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 
3835 Flourney St. Chicago, Ill 
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SSOUSA sano 


S| FROM THE ATLANTIC T0 THE PACIFIC 


i Office: 1 West 34th Street New York 


NAMARA-TOY 


Second American Tour 

“A Great Mozart Singer.” Engaged by Mozart Society, Plaza 
Musicales, Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Ritz-Carlton musicales, Columbia Theatre, Washington, 
D. C., matinee musicales, Women's Music Club, Columbus, hio; 
also at Appleton, Cedar Falls, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Keokuk, lowa 
City, Omaha, Kansas City, Detroit, Montreal, Ottawa. 

Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 

Commercial Trust Building, B’way and qist St., New York. 


R.G. KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 
With moving pictures and slides 
Five Sunday afternoons at Carne Hall and ten Sunday evenin 
at the Lyric Theatre, New York; five Sunday ev at the 
Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. t., and in all large includ- 
ing the Pacific Coast. 


Gonagoned: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:0t St., New York 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Second American Tour. Indianapolis, Lafayette, Columbus, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Richmond, Omaha, Keokuk, Ottawa, Buffalo, Detroit, etc. 
Gonegemest: R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


wu GENEE 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
ASSISTED BY VOLININ and a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Booked from the Atlantic ©, as tee with nearly every musical 
organization of impo’ ce 
Beginning at Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 3d 
Mesesement: BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:6t St., New York 


SACHS-~HIRSCH 


BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 
+ Second American Tour. Already engaged for the Toronto Festival, 
Oct. 12; and in St. Paul, Marietta, Des Moines, Williamsport, Geneva 
and Ithaca, as well as solo pianist on tour with Mary Garden. 
Menagewert: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


ROsA O I t Z K A 
ROSA 
PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Ga: Metropolitan, Boston and 
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Formerly from Covent 


Chicago ra 
Engaged for the great Toronto and Paterson festivals. 
& est; BR. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
ommercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 
YOUNG ENGLISH 


IRENE SCHARRE PIANISTE 


First tour in America. Already engaged by the Boston Sym y 
chestra—Metropolitan Opera House, Sunday ee Sone, 
Opera House, Sunday Concerta—New York Mozart Soci at 
crags Wt ik Varese Mivctiegeeeti iecaels 
musicales, omea’s mT) um . 
Apollo Club, lowa City, Oshkosh, Soginew, Richmond, Montreal, 
Quebec, Pittsburgh. 

i] eat) R. &. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate m 

Ccomerelal Trust Building, B’way and 41et St., New York 








“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The Worid’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 


FLONZALEY 
UARTET 


in America Beginaing November, 1912 
Sanagenest: LOUDON CHARLTON, 668 Carnegie Hall, Rew York 





Wittiam H t $ H AW 
EMINENT BARITONE 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Oratorios—Concerte—Recitals 
Engaged im New York by Mozart Society, Ritz-Carlton musicale, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 16th; Chicago, February and, Orchestra Hall 


Cosegement, R.E.JORNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manag< 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 

















Musical New Yorkers have heard so much good singing 
during the past fortnight that some of the listeners have 
reached the point where they are prepared to defend vali- 
antly the art of present day singers should that art be 
assailed. Bel canto is not dead, nor is it in danger of 
dying. Alessandro Bonci, one of the loftiest illustrators 
of beautiful singing, arrived in New York last week after 
filling a prolonged operatic engagement in Mexico, When 
Bonci went to Mexico in the autumn it was for a limited 
engagement of ten appearances, but his singing created such 





PASQUALE AMATO. 


a sensation that the manager and certain Government of- 
ficials succeeded in prevailing upon the singer to remain 
for two months longer in the City of Mexico. Bonci sang 
the roles in which he has appeared at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and at the Manhattan Opera House when 
operas were given in that theater. Bonci is to give his 
first New York recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, 
February 15. In the meanwhile he sings in other cities of 
this country. 
nee 
Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, is another artist who 
as demonstrated that the art of bel canto lives. Her 
recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, Friday afternoon, 
January 10, was one of the events that aroused the entire 
singing fraternity. Madame Culp’s manager, Antonia Saw- 
yer, has been overwhelmed with inquiries and all want to 
know when Madame Culp is to give her second New York 
recital. The date has been fixed, and it will be Tuesday 
evening, January 28. 
RnR 
The beautiful, fresh voice of Elena Gerhardt and her 
soulful singing have also made us grateful and we shall 
look forward with pleasure to Miss Gerhardt’s first New 
York recital, which is to take place at Aeolian Hall, Tues- 
day afternoon, January 28. The program will be found 
on another page in this issue of THE Musicat Courter 
Miss Gerhardt will be assisted at the piano by Erich Wolff. 
She is to give an all German afternoon lieder by Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms, 
RRR 
Frieda Hempel, the new coloratura soprano at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, had the Imperial permission to leave 
the Royal Opera in Berlin for the time she is singing in 
this country. Wealthy New Yorkers who have been hon- 
ored by Emperor William with attentions while in Ger- 
many are taking pains to make Miss Hempel’s visit in 
New York as agreeable as possible. The charming prima 
donna sang Tuesday evening of last week at the musicale 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt at their home, 
677 Fifth avenue. Ysaye was the other artist of the even- 
ing and the Nahan Franko Orchestra played several num- 
bers. Miss Hempel sang an aria from “Ernani,” a cradle 





song by Humperdinck, “The Violet” by Mozart, the Rich- 
ard Strauss serenade, and the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” 
for which the great Belgian violinist played the obbligato. 
RRR 
The music committee of the Paterson (N. J.) music 
festival has decided that a local singer, Edward McNamara, 
a baritone, is enough of an artist to be assigned a place 
on the program for the coming feast of music in the “Silk 
City” the last week in April. As has been previously stated 
in THe Musicat Courter, the festival in Paterson will 
honor the centennial of Verdi and Wagner. Monday even- 
ing, April 28, will be devoted to Wagner, and the singers 
for this night are Johanna Gadski, Rosa Olitzka, Riccardo 
Martin and William Hinshaw. Verdi compositions will be 
rendered on the next evening, with Alice Nielsen, Mary 
Desmond, John McCormack and Giuseppe Campanari as 
the interpreters. Yvonne de Treville, Daniel Beddoe, Ho- 
ratio Connell and Edward McNamara will be heard on the 
third evening, Wednesday, April 30. The program is to 
include Massenet’s “Eve” and miscellaneous arias and 
songs. Mr. McNamara was born and educated in Pater- 
son; his voice is described as “robust and of splendid 
quality.” C. Mortimer Wiske is the musical director of 
the festival. 
Rar 
Minnie Tracey, the American soprano, who has not visit- 
ed her native land in eight years, is expected to arrive in 
New York this week. Miss Tracey is to tour under the 
management of Haensel & Jones; she gives her first New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, Thursday afternoon, February 
6. Miss Tracey’s home is in Paris. 
nee 
Edmond Clement, the French tenor, is to appear in joint 
recital with Maggie Teyte at Aeolian, Hall, Thursday after- 
noon, January 30. The tenor is to sing a Gluck air (“Iphi- 
genie”), a group of old French chansons, and with the 
soprano some excerpts from the operetta “La Laitiere de 
Trianon” (The Milkmaid of Trianon), score by Weckerlin. 
Clement has a gifted daughter, who has inherited her 
father’s musical ability, and for that matter, her mother’s 
musical talent also, for Madame Clement is an accom- 
plished pianist. On one occasion, Clement was booked to 
give a recital with a soprano in a city of France. The 
soprano was unable to fill the engagement, but as Clement's 
daughter and wife were in the audience, he requested Mlle. 
Clement to unite with him in two duets which he was 
billed to sing with the professional soprano. Madame Cle- 
ment completed the family group by playing the accompani- 
ments for these concerted numbers as she had often done 
at their charming home in Paris. 
RRR 
A friend of Clement gives the following description of 
the popular singer: “Well proportioned, of slight build, 
with a mobile, expressive face and an innate elegance of 
bearing and deportment, Edmond Clement occupies a niche 
distinctively his own among the well known concert and 
operatic singers of this generation. Singers there are who 
have some distinguishing traits along certain lines, which 
give them a claim to more than ordinary consideration, but 
Mr. Clement possesses in addition to his beautiful voice 
an extraordinarily developed sense of finesse which serves 
as well in giving an exquisite turn to a musical phrase as 
it does in greeting an audience from the platform or a 
visitor in his home. It is a quintessence of breeding that 
can never be acquired since it has for its wellspring an 
harmonious, highly attuned nature, leavened by a beautiful 
kindliness that looks friendlywise into the world’s face and 
receives in return the gladsome smile with which this same 
world rewards its favored ones, And among these, Ed- 
mond Clement may safely be adjudged from the success 
which has followed his every effort, in every phase of 
musical expression.” 
ReRre 


The writer had the privilege of hearing some even, 
beautiful scale singing in Helene Maigille’s studio at 
Aeolian Hall, Wednesday of last week. The singer was 
Greta Stoeckle, a lyric soprano from Wilmington, Del., 
who comes to New York once every week in order to 
take a lesson of Madame Maigille. After the exercises, 
Miss Stoeckle sang Chadwick’s setting of “Du bist wie 
eine Blume,” in which she disclosed a method of singing 
irreproachable of its kind. 

Ree 

Helen von Doenhoff reports that the articles about her 
studio of singing published in THz Musicat Courter have 
brought her inquiries from many States. One of the latest 
pupils to come to her through these interviews is from 
Cincinnati, and this young woman will be heard from some 
day, too. Madame Von Doenhoff is always able to make 
her meanings clear to her pupils. She believes there is 
only one genuine method of singing, but that must be ap- 
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plied according to the voice and intellectual capacity of 
each pupil. Harriet Barclay and Mrs. Gustave Kerker 
are among the advanced pupils in the Von Doenhoff studio 
at 1186 Madison avenue, New York. 
RR e 
Ottilie Metzger, the famous contralto of the Hamburg 
Opera, who is in New York for a few days to sing twice 
with the New York Philharmonic Society, Thursday even- 
ing and Friday afternoon, January 23 and 24, will return 
to Europe Saturday on the Majestic. It was Madame 
Metzger who sang the role of Columbia in Dr. Nicholas 
J. Elsenheimer’s prize cantata, “The Consecration of the 
Arts,” when the work was produced in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, in the month of May, 1910. The performance was 
on command of Emperor William. As His Majesty was 
about to start for the music festival, his uncle, King Ed- 
ward of England, died, and thus he failed to hear the per- 
formance of a work in which he was interested. As Dr. 
Elsenheimer now resides in New York, all of this will 
interest his friends on both sides of the Atlantic. Madame 
Metzger has sung Elsenheimer’s songs in Germany with 
much success. 
Ree 
Clara Butt has defended the custom of using sandwich 
men to advertise concerts. The English contralto stated 
that it is the fashion in London to have men parade the 
streets carying placards with the names of great artists, 
and announcing that concerts would take place at a certain 
hour and place. In speaking of this custom, Madame 
Butt further explained: “The advertising plan is one long 
in vogue in London, so that it never entered my mind that 
there was anything odd about it. Over there, it is quite 
the customary thing to have a whole line of sandwich men 
ior every concert of importance, and as our New York 
Hippodrome appearance is to be in every sense a popular 
I see no reason why we should not use a popular 
method of advertising it. The plan is hardly worth all 
the fuss being raised over it.” 
Ree 
Pastel tints are quite evidently favorites with Madame 
Butt, and these colors are very becoming to her dark 
beauty—dark only as to hair and eyes—as the handsome 
singer’s complexion seems quite At her first ap- 
pearance in Carnegie Hall, with the Volpe Symphony 
Society, Tuesday night of week before last, Madame Butt 
wore a gown of filmy green chiffon over white silk. For 
her recital last week she was dressed in a light shade of 
blue, or it looked blue under the glare of the electric 
lights. The gown was touched at the pannier and waist 
with burnt orange; the bodice was formed mainly of 
shadow lace, and the corsage was resplendent with jewels 
and decorations presented to the contralto by members of 
various European royal families. A string of pearls en- 
circled her swanlike throat. 
Ree 
Putnam Griswold has planned to sing some novel songs 
at his forthcoming recital, to take place in Aeolian Hall, 
Monday afternoon, January 27. The Metropolitan Opera 
basso is to include on his very interesting list for this 
day, “The Husbandman,” by Haydn; “St. John the Bap- 
tist,” by Emil Polak; “Redman’s Requiem,” by Marion 


one, 


fair. 


Bauer; two songs by Sidney Homer, and lieder of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss. This 
will be Mr. Griswold’s first recital in New York this 


season, although he has had some appearances in concert. 
Rene 
John McCormack’s beautiful enunciation of Italian and 
his Latin warmth in delivering arias from the Italian 
operas have created some rather amusing opinions in certain 
quarters. One writer, according to report sent in by one 
of Mr. McCormack’s friends, thinks the Irish tenor should 
have been “born close to the Mediterranean, because of 
his wonderful interpretation of Italian and French music.” 
The Irish tenor did study in Milan for several years, and 
as he was in his first youth in those days, he naturally 
absorbed the “atmosphere” of the Latins, and that clears 
up the mystery of an Irish born artist singing Italian like 
a Tuscan and French like a Parisian. 
nRre 
Now, there is Pasquale Amato, the Italian baritone, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, who sings German with 
great purity, and moreover, acts the Wagnerian roles as 
if he had lived in the vicinity of Bayreuth all his life. 
Amato’s Amfortas in “Parsifal’” and his Kurwenal in 
“Tristan and Isolde” remain among the never to be for- 
gotten impersonations at our proud grand opera establish- 
ment. Amato, too, is one of the most fascinating concert 
singers in this country today. But Amato cannot be long 
spared from his duties at the Metropolitan to make con- 
cert tours. He stands in the ranks with the most versatile 
artists we have heard in a generation. 
aReRe 
On account of illness in her family, Mrs. C. Howard 
Royall has postponed until late in the season her musicale, 
which was to have taken place at the Royall studio, 30 
East Fifty-seventh street, last Thursday afternoon. 
Among the singers Mrs. Royall had planned to introduce 
was Josephine McColloh, the Philadelphia soprano, who 


cepted for performance by the Strassburg Opera. 


has been trained entirely for her career at the Royall 
school of singing. A number of matrons and girls in 
fashionable society who study seriously with Mrs. Royall 
are usually introduced at the Royall musicales. Invitations 
are limited to kinspeople and friends of the pupils. 
RRR 
Among the mementos prized by Katherine Evans 
von Klenner are the letters and gifts from the late 
Pauline Viardot-Garcia, who was the teacher of Madame 
Von Klenner. In the Von Klenner School of Music in 
New York and also at the Von Klenner Summer School 
at Point Chautauqua, on Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., pictures 
of the Garcia family occupy places of honor. The friend- 
ship between the Garcias and Madame von Klenner was 
very close, and so long as Madame Viardot lived in Paris, 
she took a deep personal interest in the Von Klenner 
pupils who were sent abroad for coaching or to make 
their duets in some of the Continental opera houses. 
Some years before Madame Viardot passed away, Madame 
Von Klenner, her American representative, organized the 
Viardot Quartet consisting of two sopranos and two con- 
traltos, pupils of the Von Klenner School. The Viardot 
Quartet has sung frequently for charity in New York and 
vicinity and in the summer months at resorts along the 
route of the New York Chautauquas. 
a 
Lucrezia Bori, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
a simple dress of sapphire blue silk, gave the program 
which preceded the annual breakfast of the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society at the Waldorf-Astoria last Thursday 
morning. For a review of the event, see another page of 
this issue of THe Musicat Courter. Florence Hinkle, 
soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, are to give the 
next musicale of this society, Thursday morning, February 
20. 
RRR 
Madame Schumann-Heink is to be the star of the next 
evening concert of the Mozart Society at the Hotel Astor, 
Wednesday evening, February 19. Madame Namara-Toye 
sings for the Mozart Club, Saturday afternoon, February 
1, with Xaver Scharwenka, the Polish pianist-composer, 
as the other artist of the program. 
neue 
Julia Culp has been engaged for the midwinter concert 
of the Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday 
evening, February 18. Franklin Holding, the young 
Maine violinist, also appears at this concert. 
RRR 
Léon Rains, the American basso, from the Dresden Royal 
Opera, after his New York recital Saturday evening of 
week before last, left for the West to fill a large number 
of dates. Rains’ lieder singing is another thing that has 
made us feel grateful; his art is lofty and his voice noble 
and moving. 
RneRre 
More reports in circulation about voices that are to be 
changed. The latest news from the lyrical Rialto is that 
one of the very popular. baritones is gradually to be 
developed into a tenor. Ema L. TRAPPER. 





William Becker’s Boston Notices. 


William Becker, the noted pianist, won the appended 
criticisms from the Boston critics: 


When Mr. Becker played the B minor scherzo of Chopin and 
the A flat polonaise he was genuinely dramatic. He played the waltz 
without sentimentality, a little too slowly, perhaps, yet without 
cloying sentimentalism, and with thought of the swish of old silks, 
the murmur of beautiful women that might echo in some forgotten 
chamber.—Boston Post. 





His playing of Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” and Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘Waldstein Sonata,” works with which the piano loving 
public is familiar, was marked by impressive skill and intelligence. 
—Boston Journal. 





We have recently had two Russians, a Venezuelan, a Hungarian, 
etc., etc., in recitals, but not an American, and it is the reviewer’s 
pleasant duty to record that the native pianist did not shrivel be- 
fore he foreign ones who had preceded him. 

He is a broad and sometimes powerful player, but he does not 
allow his strength or his technic to run away with him. He makes 
his virtuosity a means to an end.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





His “fighting piece,” as they would say in Cleveland, was Bee- 
thoven’s sonata in C major, surnamed “Waldstein.” A more com- 
plete apprehension of the composer’s content in this sonata has not 
been heard here for many a moon. It was intensely subjective; it 
was magnificently restrained. The rest of the program was im 
mensely interesting. 

In Chopin of the scherzo and the polonaise Mr. Becker’s technic 
was so supreme that the matter and the manner seemed merely a 
question of choice. Both pieces were held in restraint and finely 
attuned to their import. In Rubinstein’s staccato study the pianist 
loosened the reins on the backs of the steeds of his manual dex- 
erity, perhaps with a little bravado, as if to say that his refusal 
to do it hitherto had not been from want of the technical fluency. 
It would be saying more for his playing if Boston had had a more 
distinguished array of pianists this season, but as matters stand Mr. 
Becker’s appearance irresistibly suggests another episode of the 
elder novelists. Lochinvar, also, came out of the West.—Boston 
Transcript. (Advertisement.) 





Bogmuil Zeppler’s “Monsieur Bonaparte” has been ac- 
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NEVW SONGS 


es 


SIDNEY HOMER 


Op. 23. TWO SONGS 
Aprit, Arait. Words by William Watson............- e 
Water. Words by Cistetion 


-§o0 


Op. 2%. SONGS OF EXPERIENCE 
Te Sick Ross. Poem by William Blake............... -S$e 
Inrant Sorrow. Poem by William Blake............... -60 


Op. 27. SONGS OF THE OLD SOUTH 


Way Down Sovtn. Poem by Howard Weeden......... -§0 
Tus Sonc oy tuz Watcuer. Poem by Howard Weeden .50 


A contribution of high artistic merit and individual interest, 
these six new vocal numbers by Mr. Homer make an instant 
appeal to the appreciation of discerning singers. They are 
very dissimilar in character—the Song of the Watcher, an air 
of melancholy intensity of mood, with a chord accompaniment 
which cngharines its sombre inflections, offers a striking con- 
trast to the happy grace of the ballad-like Ferry Me Across 
the Water, as charming as it is short. April, April, a Re = 
= lyric setting of William Watson’s well-known lines is, 

fits its text, conceived in a mood of springtime exuber- 
mane while in The Sick Rose the composer brings out the 
tender poesy of Blake’s words with wonderfully expressive 
emotional fervor. Infant Sorrow, a ringing, spirited vocal 

ro molto, is unquestionably the setting of this other lyric 
by Blake, and in Way Down South the composer reverts to 
his ever delightful andanna ballad” style with his usual 
grace and effect. 
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As was recorded last week, “Fervaal,” “action musicale” 
in three acts and a prologue, by Vincent d’Indy, was given 








AIRMAN DEBUSSy (ON THE RIGHT). 





last Tuesday at the Paris Opera. The impression given 
by the papers was that the work was a tremendous suc- 
cess, but there have been very small lines at the box office 
o! the Opera to get tickets for the second representation 
Yesterday at 11 o’clock (the box office opens at 10) there 
were only four or five people in line, and while I stood 
there only one person asked for tickets for ‘“Fervaal,” 








ALFRED BRUNEAU, 


Famous French composer. 





and there were still seats for sale in the second row of 
the balcony. That does not constitute a great rush. 
RneRre 

Mr. Durand, the publisher of this opera, has made the 
work of the critic very easy by reprinting in book form 
all of the press criticisms which appeared on the occasion 
of the first performance of the work in Brussels, March 
12, 1897. Before giving any quotations from these criti- 
cisms it is necessary to call my readers’ attention to the 
fact that the question of Wagner and his influence on 
French operatic art was at that time just at its height. 
There are always a certain number of people here who 
want France to be French at any cost, and whether they 
are right or wrong is not a matter which can be entered 


into here. It is sufficient to state that they are a very 


PARIS |f}/ 


real force, these art patriots, and much of the hatred of 
Wagner and his school was due to a fear of his influence, 
which, it was felt, would be altogether destructive to 
French art and French nationalism. 
ReRre 

It is quite natural, therefore, to find many of these 
critics crying out that d’Indy and his opera are nothing 
but products of German soil. But there are also many 
critics who believe that d’Indy was to be the great French 
Wagner, who claim that this work is not a copy of Wag- 
ner, but a continuation of his work. Some of the critics 
even go to the absurd length of saying that d’Indy sur- 
passes Wagner. 

nemre 

But, to begin with, it is necessary to tell, in as few words 
as possible, the story of the opera. The prologue begins 
where Fervaal, a Celtic chieftain, and his companion and 
tutor, Arfagard, a Druid, are set upon by bandits. Fer- 
vaal is wounded, but at the right moment Guilhen, a 
beautiful girl of the South, appears and saves him from 
further harm. In the next scene, the opening of the first 


act, we learn that Fervaal is to be the savior of his race, - 


but that he must be pure, “and that neither his body nor 
his soul shall ever have been touched by love.” There 
follows a long love scene between Fervaal and Guilhen. 
But at the last words of Fervaal: “Oh, Guilhen! In spite 
of myself thy brilliant eyes intoxicate me! Ah! my Guil- 
hen, I love thee, I am thine!” the voice of Arfagard is 
heard calling him. His time has come to prove himself 
the savior of his race, and he turns to his mistress and 
cries: “Cursed be love!” and rushes out. Guilhen, in her 
anger, leads her people against the people of Fervaal. 
These latter are defeated, but Guilhen herself is mortally 
wounded and, in the final scene, dies in Fervaal’s arms. 
Fervaal then mounts upward and upward, amid a chorus 
of mysterious voices, and disappears into the clouds. 
eee 

I need not point out the Wagnerism of all this. It 
may really be a French legend, as some of the critics sug- 
gest, but we cannot help feeling the analogy between 
Fervaal and Parsifal, between Guilhen and Kundry, and 
between Arfagard and Gurnemanz. Nor can we fail to 
see a certain association, to say the least of it. between 
the final scene and the final scene of “Gdtterdammerung” 
combined with the passage of the gods across the rainbow 
in “Rheingold.” The bursting out of the sun from the 
clouds is very similar to the latter scene. There is also a 
love duet which some of the critics compare with the duet 
in “Tristan.” But I will quote a few passages from the 
criticisms. I refer, of course, to those which appeared on 
the occasion of the first performance in 1897. 

Ree 


La Revue des Deux-Mondes: “This is a work of which 
it is necessary to speak with a little irony, much serious- 
ness, infinite respect and some admiration.” I begin by 
quoting this passage because it seems so perfectly to ré- 
sumé the situation. The following is no less so. It comes 
from the Frankfurter Zeitung, which hardly ever, I may 
add, employs a musician of any importance to write its 
musical criticism: “Fervaal is a sort of Parsifal of the 
French middle ages, savior of his people, precursor of 
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Christianism, religion of love, destined to replace Celtic 
superstitions. The piece might be called ‘The Twilight of 
the Druids.’” Paul Dukas writes in the Revue Hebdoma- 
daire: “The basis of the poem of Fervaal is Wagnerian.” 
It is only fair to add, however, that Dukas defends this 
and is an enthusiastic supporter of the work. The same 
writer says: “The very long and very remarkable duet 
is rich in elevated thought and full of passion.” | 
quote this passage because other critics say just the op- 
posite and find that passion is one of the things that 
d’Indy lacks. Finally Dukas writes, as do also several 
other critics, a sort of prediction: “It is certain that 
d’Indy has not here shown us all that he could do nor said 
his last word. The work, separated from any alliance 
with Wagner, which is already suggested by ‘Fervaal,’ will 
surely be written by him, and I believe that his next 
dramatic work will be the accomplishment of the magni- 
ficent promises which we find here.” (This next opera 
was “L’Etranger,’’ which was given for the first time in 
Lrussels on January 7, 1913—exactly ten years ago today— 
and for the first time in Paris at the Opera, December 4, 
1903.) It seems as if Dukas’ prophecy had not been ful- 
filled. 
RRR 
The Journal des Debats writes: “If there was one thing 
with which we could reproach d’Indy, it was that he re- 
mained cold in passages where emotion was demanded; 
it was for having little charm and melodic expansion; but 
we now find in ‘Fervaal’ numerous passages which should 
modify this widespread opinion and which prove that he is 
capable, when it is necessary, of feeling, almost of passion. 
Is there anything which cannot be done by the force of the 
will?” Further on the same 
writer “This endeavor 
of the author to avoid not only 
what is trivial but also what 
is natural And 
in another place he speaks of 
the substitution of French 
mythology for the Germany 
mythology exploited by Wag- 
ner.’ And I find that these 
passages exactly represent the 
average public opinion which 
invariably lays stress on 
d’Indy’s lack of passion, lack 
of melodic charm, !ack of 
spontaneity, and the associa- 
tion of the dramatic idea of 
this opera with those of Wag- 


Says: 


etc.” 


ner, ee e 
Here is an interesting bio- 
graphical note from Le 


Temps: “He was, if I am not 
mistaken, one of half a dozen 
Frenchmen who, in July, 1870, 
had gone to Munich to be 
prespresent at the first repre- 
sentation of ‘Die Walkiire.’ 
Recalled in haste by the decla- 
ration of war, he found him- 
self more than once during 
the siege of Paris face to 


face with the very Bava- ROMA+ G.Re 
rian soldiers whom he could 

have seen a few weeks 

earlier quietly mounting 

guard about the _ theater 

where Wagner for some time was the 


This writer excuses the resemblance with “Gétterdam- 
merung” by the following: “The profoundly sad idea of 
the end of a race and a religion was certainly that which 
dominated the ‘Twilight of the Gods,’ but it belonged so 
little to Wagner and to Germany that we find it already 
formulated in the denouement of the ‘Prometheus’ of 
Aeschylus, where, not without courage, the Athenian poet 
predicted the death of the gods.” Further on he writes: 
“One cannot deny, however, that certain musical phrases 
in the love scene in the first act evoke the souvenir of 
analogous passages in ‘Tristan and Isolde.’” The Gaulois 
writes: “Certainly, music so ostensibly studied in its de- 
ductions, so categorically calculated in all its effects, does 
not fail, in spite of its flowing technic, to weary the audi- 
tor. . . . Beneath the prestige of the composition the 
dryness of the invention is betrayed. One is dazzled, sur- 
prised, shocked, but rarely touched. Where we expect a 
burst of emotion we find more frequently merely the pic- 
turesque and the ingenious, which are brought into play. 

Except in the final scene, where I find in many 
places a reminder of Franck, Wagner alone is reflected in 


‘Fervaal.’ And yet, I repeat it, the composer is a 
master, and he even shows, at times, an individuality. But 
why must I seek for these places instead of simply open- 
ing myself to their reception? . . . my _ intimately 
human side was not touched, the depths of my sympathy 
were not moved by sufficiently human events and deduc- 
tions, and there was the imprudence of rendering the 
genius of Wagner so present throughout the whole even- 
ing that I could no more detach myself from him.” Here, 
from the Petit Journal, is another prophecy: “You will 
see that our Opera (i. e., the Paris Opera) will be obliged 
to stage it without delay.” This delay was sixteen years! 
The same critic writes: “Wagner? In naming Wagner it 
seems to me that I name d’Indy, so nearly is the esthetic 
manner the same, so complete is the identification.” 
Rene 

Alfred Bruneau (I only name the critics who are likely 
to be known to my readers) writes in the Figaro: “If the 
love duets recall in an excessive manner that of ‘Tristan’ 
they are not therefore any the less expressive. : 
The magnificent final scene would be simply sublime if it 
had not been inspired in a direct manner by Wagner.” 
In the fcllowing, from L’Echo de Paris, we find a direct 
contradiction of the idea that d’Indy lacks personality and 
charm: “That which is most important, that which charms 
me, is the predominant part taken in ‘Fervaal’ by the music; 
it flows in a broad stream, by turns tragic and voluptuous, 
always personal (i. e., individual or original). Imagine 
d’Indy being voluptuous! Camille Erlanger writes in the 
Journal: “Certainly one may reproach d’Indy for his lack 
of spontaneity, the too mathematical calculation of his 
writing, the coldness even of his passion.” The critic of 





“ANGELS’ CHORUS” AT SAINT GREGORY CHURCH, ROME (BY GUIDO RENI), 


master.” Gil Blas is short, concise and to the point: “I had not the 


energy to go and hear it at Brussels, a reading of this 
insipid but very pretentious imitation of Wagner having 
been amply sufficient to discourage me from this dangerous 
adventure.” 
Rare 

Le Moniteur Universal says: “He has certainly, when 
it is necessary, altogether charming melodic ideas.” The 
same paper in a later article says: “The fact is that ‘Fer- 
vaal’ as a whole, in the poem as well as the music, is the 
dramatic work which most fully abounds in Wagnerism 
and the most faithfully molded after the creations of the 
master, which has ever appeared in the world of music.” 
And the writer then goes on to defend this by saying that 
the work of a master would be of little value indeed if it 
did not teach his successors. Le Jour says: “One day, 
speaking of d’Indy before one of the greatest of living 
French composers, some one said: ‘Is it true that d’Indy 
is a master?? To which the great composer answered: 
‘Oh! a schoolmaster at most!’ We all know what Kapell- 
meistermusik means, and certainly, compared with Masse- 
net, d’Indy might be accused of writing it.” The same 
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critic writes further on: “If Wagner had not written his 
immortal scores d’Indy would be worthy of the most ex- 
aggerated admiration—only Wagner came before him.” 
Again the same critic writes: “Correct and cold, his mu- 
sic never attains the expression of human feeling. The 
author says what he has to say with distinction, but with- 
out warmth of any kind. The cry is strangled in an at 
:nosphere heavy with all sorts of complications of a sur- 
charged orchestration. The melody is short, oppressed, 
and does not spring directly from the inspiration; one is 
conscious of the effort of production.” My respect for 
this clear sighted critic, whose name is André Corneau 


Ree 


Camille le Senne writes in Le Siécle: “But it is a mas- 
ter who has not wished to free himself and who once more 
remains pupil. He let his hand rest in the hand of Wag- 
ner. The impression given least of all by the work 
taken in its entirety is that of originality.” Le Monde 
Musical (Fernand Le Borne) writes: “An admirable mas 
tery is shown at every page, a 
perfection to which, I| believe, 
no one had before attained to 
except Wagner.” 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” given in 1893, 
years “Fervaal,”’ 
and will any one claim 
its technical perfection is not 
great as the French 
Alfred Ernst, in speak- 
ing of the foreign tendency of 
this work, makes, in Larousse, 
the following interesting re- 
flection: “Since the Italian 
Renaissance came to destroy 


However, 


was 
four before 


that 


quite as 
work. 


with its accursed breath the 
bright and fragrant flowers of 
our soil and to arrest the 
logical development of our 
national art by imposing upon 
it a foreign ideal . . . a 
sort of abyss separates us 


from our ancient traditions.” 
We can only say Amen to this 
and add that the great com- 
posers of opera in France— 
Gluck, Rossini, Meyerbeer et al. 
—have all been foreigners. 
Hardly a single French name 
is associated with the great- 
ness of French opera. L’Art 
Moderne writes: “It ( Fer- 
vaal’) renews the interrupted 
tradition in such a way that 
we may in future establish in 
the history of the lyric drama the direct descent—Gluck, 
Weber, Wagner, d’Indy.” Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! 
nee 
And here is another bit of unconscious humor from La 
Belgique Musicale that is no less delightful: “This gran- 
diose event took plare on March 12, a date which will be 
marked in esthetic calendars as Saint Fervaal.” The same 
author continues: “The Wagnerian tetralogy in general, 
and particularly ‘Parsifal,’ from which this work springs 
are surpassed!” Hooray! And he has more of the same 
But what is the use of quoting stuff like that? 
RnRe 
Maurice Kufferath writes in Le Guide Musical: “What 
does it matter if this work is impregnated by the spirit 
and the style of Wagner?” And L’'Illustre Theatral says: 
“In a work like ‘Fervaal’ the music forms the commentary 
from end to end of the dramatic situations, rarely forming 
set pieces which can be detached.” 
Rar 
And in this last is, I think, the secret of the failure of 
“Fervaal” to take its place among the regular repertory 
of the principal opera houses of the world. It is certainly 


sort. 
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true that there is very little which can be detached and used 
in concert form. It would matter little indeed that the 
manner was Wagner’s manner if only the matter were 
equal to that of Wagner. But that is just what it is not. 
The motives themselves, so pregnant and beautiful in 
Wagner’s works, are empty and meaningless in “Fervaal.” 
The long, flowing melodies with which Wagner’s works 
abound are here lacking; the splendid orchestral selections 
which come from Wagner’s operas and so frequently find 
their way to our concert programs with little or no loss by 
being detached from their original frame are nowhere to be 
found in “Fervaal.” The dramatic conception is fine and loses 
nothing from being so much like the Wagner dramas, but 
the music is not sufficiently inspired to uphold it. Were 
it a simple drama or melodrama, a work that could be 
played successfully as a drama without music, this would 
not be such an important matter. But it is not this. The 
libretto, like all the Wagner librettos, is obviously intended 
for a musical setting, and it is of such a kind that this 
music must of necessity be good music, music which we 
can love for itself, music which charms us. And this is 
just what this music is not. It is technically as nearly per- 
fect as possible, and that is about all one can say for it. 





Paulo Gruppe's New York Recital. 
There was a good sized audience at Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, January 13, to hear Paulo Gruppe, the 





PAULO GRUPPE. 


cellist, in the following program, with Max Herzberg at 


the piano: 

OE eK isan eh0ch0 vensnwesets dethe Mus danesetah .....Saint-Saéns 
Suite, C Major .....sccscccccesscccvcccccesoces cocencnccseccse eee 
(For cello alone.) 

CHAMBOM GORS PRTOles ....2..0sccccccccccccsccvccssves Tschaikowsky 
EN. chs nna bddcie s eh.cbW hues phNes. cArerhe 4 beeresccdphteoresan -Haydn 
DN utbaid be ieecktcatotcusene shane? S gredigere tee takai Saint-Saéns 
pe PT eT E TPT TEL YT PTT Re LT eet ee CLT ts Klengel 


The opening number was given a splendid reading, dis- 
closing unfailing clearness and purity of intonation, grace- 
ful bowing, phrasing of unusual excellence, and a masterly 
technic. The performance of the Bach suite compelled 
admiration, the artist giving a most scholarly interpretation 
of the music, and revealing a fine rhythmic sense, as well 
as authority, simplicity and intelligence. It requires not 
only a perfect knowledge of the instrument, but also great 
musical sympathy to play such a work well. In the Tschai- 
kowsky and the Saint-Saéns numbers Mr. Gruppe disclosed 
a fine singing tone and deep poetic feeling, and the con- 
cluding numbers displayed to advantage his dexterous 
bowing and technical skill. He is an artist of serious aims, 
fine musical taste, an expert in the technic of his instru- 
ment, both in the left hand and in the bowing, and he 
has a finished style. His entire performance compelled the 
admiration of his hearers, who recalled him many times 
and applauded all his numbers enthusiastically. 

Max Herzberg came in for a share of the applause for 
his admirable playing of the piano part; it was distin- 
guished for astonishing precision, polished technic and 
elegant style, and Mr. Gruppe insisted upon his coming out 
to bow his acknowledgments with him. 





Gabrilowitsch in Berlin and Munich. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, as has already been stated in THE 
Musicat Courter, is giving this winter a series of six 
concerts both in Berlin and. Munich to illustrate the 
development of the piano concerto from Bach to the 
present time, the programs of which have also already 
been published in these columns. Below are notices of 
the first two concerts of the series, taken from Berlin and 


Munich papers. The program of the first concert com- 
prised the Bach G minor, the Mozart D minor and the 
Beethoven C minor concertos. The second program was 
made up exclusively of compositions of Beethoven, the G 
major and E flat major concertos and the “Choral” 
fantasy. The notices follow: 

The large audience which attended the first concert, and particu- 
larly the large proportion of music students present, proved that 
this series has attracted the interest which it deserves. No one is 
better fitted to present these programs than just Gabrilowitsch. What 
1 heard of the first program bore all the artistic earmarks which 
always distinguish the playing of this eminent pianist.—Berliner 
Lokal-Anzeiger, Berlin, November 24, 1912. 





The first concert promised very much for the success of the series. 
The performance of the Mozart concerto was not only technicaily 
perfect, but was also marked by splendid feeling for the correct 
style and a fine sense for musical niceties. The hearty applause it 
earned was well deserved.—Berlin Bérsen-Courier, November 24, 
1912. 





With the first concert Gabrilowitsch proved that he is fully equal 
to the tremendous task which he has set himself. It was a pure 
joy to note how this fine musician brought out the characteristic 
points of the different compositions.—Norddeutsch Allgemeine- 
Zeitung, Berlin, November 26, 1912. 





Gabrilowitsch was once again the splendid technical and intel- 
lectual master of the piano whom we have long known. Ali tle 
nervousness and unrest of the development period has disappeared— 
his playing is a model for the younger pianists. I cannot imagine 
a more complete, perfect and elegantly simple performance of the 
Beethoven concerto than his.—Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, Novemper 
27, 1912. 





His touch is light, elastic and finely modulated and his wonderful 
technic, scorning every difficulty, gives a feeling of absolute surety, 
so that one is left absolutely free to enjoy the purely artistic side 
of the performance. His playing of the Beethoven concerto was 
magnificent, a triumph of artistic virtuosity, and his finely sympa- 
thetic performance of the Mozart concerto was on the same high 
plane.—Berliner Bérsen-Zeitung, Berlin, November 24, 1912. 





It is not necessary to mention again here the splendid qualities 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. Yesterday his clean, correct play- 
ing of the Mozart was especially worthy of notice. There was a 
very large audience which applauded stormily and called the artist 
out a half a dozen times.—Post, Berlin, November 26, 1912. 





His playing of the Beethoven C minor concerto made an uncom- 
monly satisfying, agreeable impression on me. It was a combina- 
tion of technical and intellectual mastery and an exhibition of fine 
feeling for style such as one seldom hears.—Dr. Leopold Schmidt, 
in the Berliner Tageblatt, November 26, 1912. 





In his first concert Gabrilowitsch showed to what heights he has 
attained as pianist. The splendid applause which was accorded him 
and Leopold Kreutzer, the fine conductor who directed his accom 
paniments, was the well-earned reward for a finely accomplished 
artistic task.—Kleines Journal, Munich. 





Gabrilowitsch stands today so high that only a very few of the 
modern masters can be ranked with him—and this is not an opinion 
but a fact. The enthusiastic crowd which greeted him in the Odeon 
showed by its applause that it was grateful and sympathetic for all 
he offered, even though he did play three concertos on one program. 
—Munchen-Augsburg Abendzeitung, Munich, November 16, 1912. 

As pianist this artist stands on the proud height of complete mas- 
tery. That all was technically perfect goes without saying. But 
the interpretation as well showed Gabrilowitsch to be a really great 
artist—a musician of taste and with a fine feeling for style.—Robe:t 
Louis, in Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, Munich, November 14, 
1912. 





Gabrilowitsch fulfilled his task in an absolutely astounding manner. 
As pianist he is, in one word, master; and one feels that he now 
is at the height of his mastery. Everything was clear and beautiful 
and at the same time temperamentful and manly.—Robert Louis, in 
Minchener Neueste Nachrichten, Munich, December 3, 1912. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Mozart Society Program. 

Xaver Scharwenka, the Polish composer-pianist, and 
Madame Namara-Toye, the lyric soprano, are the artists 
engaged by the Mozart Society for the next afternoon 
musicale at the Hotel Astor, Saturday, February 1. The 
program for the afternoon will be as follows: 


ED, Os BE AF Eh occas: cece bcavectheeebssenvuss nee Chopin 
Mr. Scharwenka. 
Rwebiam DS BOGE oo dks 6Wehe iv ccescccedecss renee Alabieft 
Madame Namara-Toye. 
Impromptu a l’hongroise ........-....eeeeee: Schubert-Scharwenka 
es i BO, Ee a wovncyssenvebrasecerecneseee® Mendelssohn 
WU A SSF wh eb weds + clenedcovewhstoavevasae +++..Chopia 
Mr. Scharwenka. 
BD baie ce cn bani -c caeegs sip cig thd tes Kioswicase Schumann 
Jeunes Fillettes ....... ee toned ETT Tere ee erenwne’ Weckerlin 
Serenade ...... asec eres pleneun Chewexe choses a dekoe's Rudolph Ganz 
RTL pnd acsnduh dn cen tbcnar none) one inctbhescaen Decreus 
Madame Namara-Toye. 
| eer er errr Perr re -Scharwenka 
Ten Te Gk Bi os 6 sé sae ccic hiviesceeer Scharwenka 
Reminiscences du bal, op. 54, No. 1.....+...- eceausads Scharwenka 
Mr. Scharwenka. 
Senite My Mother Taught Mee. ..cscccsccdccccccscceccssses Dvorak 
gg” Be ee er ere ees Courtlandt Palmer 
PIOBTEE oc ccccccccccccccensccccees CEE Da der caw oaned Dagmar Rubner 
Madame Namara-Toye. 

Le rossignol ............ Saaeaananta rat imate otusnowes - Liszt 
DP ONE: oss bnc Coven phenn ars nus bteeedans.choae Liszt 
Mr. Scharwenka 
Ce I MEBBORS iies nics os ch Read ace oso beteee teres ue Massenet 


Madame Namara-Toye. 





“Fidelio” ‘has been given twenty-five times in Brussels 
within the past eight months. Otto Lohse conducted. 
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LP VIENNA (f/ 


Buchfeldgasse 6, } 
Vienna, VIII, December 31, 1912. 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro gave a unique concert in Kleiner 
Musikverein Saal on two pianos, choosing for their pro- 
gram only compositions of men who had lived in Vienna. 
Josef Labor, a veteran organist, theoretician and com- 
poser, was greatly pleased at seeing his scherzo in canon 
form included in the program, and although very ill, sent 
for the sisters to visit him. It is a beautiful work, and 
the Misses Sutro gave it an artistic and intellectual read- 
ing, and it was very warmly received. The numbers beside 
were: Brahms’ sonata in F minor, two pieces by Eduard 
Schiitt, the Chopin-Brahms etude in F minor, Carl 
Thern’s “Tarantella” and the Liszt “Concerto Pathétique.” 
Their playing is distinguished by facile execution, in- 
tellectual grasp of the musical content and almost perfect 
unanimity in even the smallest passages. Indeed, it is 
often difficult to tell by the ear that there are four hands 
and two pianos instead of only one artist performing. 
Encores were received and some were granted; also, 
flowers were presented, and Vienna hopes to have the 
great pleasure of hearing them again. 

RRR 

Dagmar Walle-Hanson, for many years past a vor- 
bereiterin or preparing teacher for Leschetizky, in her 
concert in Boésendorfer Saal, played selections by W. F. 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Kamillo Horn, Lesche- 
tizky, Griinfeld and Moszkowski. Without doubt, her 
playing denotes that she is one of the best exponents of 
the Leschetizky school. All its traditions are observed, 
and with a 1ich warmth and artistic beauty, as well as 
broad, sonorous tone. Her interpretations are legitimate, 
and there is no striving for false effects. The Grinfeld 
number was a capriccio, op. 53, No. 5, which was dedi- 
cated to the artist, and the composer was in the audience 
and seemed pleased at its rendition. 

RRR 

Four pupils of Mary Dickenson’s Violin School gave an 
interesting concert in the Grenimms Festsaal. The partici- 
pants Wadna Keil, Madelene Mooney, Violet 
Jameson and the American, Bessie Taylor. The program 
included a Dvorak terzetta for two violins and viola; con- 
certos by Brahms, Mozart and Saint-Saéns; the Kreisler- 
Pugnani prelude and allegro, and a composition of Mary 
Dickenson, “Caoine,” or an Irish “Totenklage.” On ac- 
count of conflicting dates, the correspondent was unable 
to hear this concert, but I am informed that the pupils 
showed that they were being taught along the right lines 
and that each one possessed musical ability. Walter Golde 
again displayed his efficiency as an able and sympathetic 
piano accompanist. 


were 


RRR 

There was an excellent presentation of “Aida” in the 
Volksoper, with Lefler in the title role, Sabina Kalter as 
Amneris, Herr Mann as Rhadames, Herr Kriener as 
Amonasro, and Herr Rosalewicz as Ramfis. Each 
singer displayed dramatic ability as well as great vocal 
skill and a beautiful voice. Especially good was Sabine 
Kalter in the difficult role of Amneris. Although this is 
her first season in opera, she is a great favorite, and was 
called upon to sing twenty-four times in one month—an 
unusual record for a new singer. The staging and scen- 
ery was very effective, although, owing to lack of room, 
it was necessary to have many stairs on the stage to ac- 
commodate the pageants. Herr Tittel, as musical direc- 
tor, who. is already winning many praises from the critics, 
extracted the very best qualities from his orchestra. 
Kammersanger Theo Gunther (of Bayreuth fame) and 
wife were in the audience. 

eenre 

The artist guests of the American Musical Club in 
Vienna were Baroness Ilka d’Orsay, coloratura soprano; 
Charles Hyll, concert violinist; Zora Weiss, contralto, and 
the pianists, Alexander Brailowsky and Florence Trum- 
bull. Baroness d’Orsay chose an aria from “Trariata,” 
and “Friihlingstimmen,” by Strauss. Her voice is very 
flexible and has great range. She has been a pupil of 
Fraulein Hansi Miitter for a number of years. Charles 
Hyll, who studied under concert violinist, composer and 
excellent pedagogue Luigi von Kunits, displayed technical 
skill and real musical feeling in his able interpretations of 
the charming polonaise and romanze (manuscript) of 


Rudolph Muchsel. The composer, Rechnungsrath Rudolf 
Muchsel, officiated as pianist in this number, and it was 
very well received. The music shows much ingenuity in 
the handling of the themes and the working out, and does 
not possess any disagreeable modern features. Herr 
Muchsel displayed his proficiency at the piano as well as 
efficiency in composition. Mr. Hyll also added the 
Paganini “Moses” variations on the G string. He leaves 























MUSIC VEREIN BUILDING, VIENNA. 





shortly for a tour in Russia, and will doubtless have much 
success. Alex. Brailowsky played the first piano in the 
Beethoven C minor concerto. He gave this a noble, truly 
musical reading, with deep earnestness and temperamental 
fire and warmth. Although only sixteen, he has attracted 
the interest of Leschetizky, and if he continues to 
progress, his name will be among the first ranks of 
pianists. His teacher, Florence Trumbull, played the 
second piano with great taste and skill and always gave 
the right support, besides demonstrating that she can per- 
form as well as instruct. Zora Weiss, a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Ungar in the Royal Conservatory, sang “Sanger’s 
Voriiberziehen,” by A. Griinfeld; “An Open Secret,” by 
R. Huntington Woodman, and ‘“Weyla’s Gesang,” by 
Wolf, in a rich, powerful contralto voice of wide range 
and great beauty. 
RRR 


America had the rare privilege of hearing the Wiener 
Manner Gesang Verein last season and will doubtless find 











ROSE AND OTTILIE SUTRO, 
Who give double piano concerts with excellent success. 


it interesting to learn that this is the seventieth year 
since its organization and it has given 962 open perform- 
ances. In its last concert the Tonkiinstler Orchestra ac- 
companied, and all was under the highly efficient director 
(choirmaster) Viktor Keldorfer. The program began 
with “Das deutsche Lied,” by Anton Bruckner, which was 
the last men’s choir composition he left. Hugo Kaun’s 
“Zigeunertreiben” followed, with the baritone solo by Lud- 
wig Hauswirth, of the Manner Gesang Verein. A five 
voiced choral, “Abendlied,” by C. F. Adam, and “Braun 
Maidelen,” a volkslied of the eighteenth century, by Hugo 
Jiingst, came next; then ‘ Prometheus” (still in manu- 


script and dedicated to this organization), with full or- 
chestra accompaniment, composed by Karl Bleyle, of 
Munich, was given an effective reading, and I heard it 
praised by connoiseurs, but, unforiunately, I was unable 
to hear it. He has already had two tone poems (words 
by Nietzsche) given in Vienna. They are “An den 
Mistral,” for men’s choir and full orchestra, and “Lernt 
lachen!” for mixed choir, soli and full orchestra. Then, 
for the nucleus and grand climax of the program, came 
Liszt’s “Hungarian” fantasie. The virtuoso, Marie Louise 
Bailey-Apfelbeck, was the pianist. And never was she 
heard to better advantage. There was an audience of 
three thousand; the Gesang Verein and orchestra were 
grouped on the stage, against which her gracious, queenly 
figure stood out in strong contrast. And with what man- 
like virility of tone, what fire, spirit and true Slavish 
abandon she made those wild Volksmelodies sing out. 
She never asserted her own individuality, but gave the 
pictures as they were intended to be given in all their 
intensity of wild emotion. Small wonder that the au- 
dience acclaimed her, even the orchestra and choir ap- 
plauding. For encore, she chose a simple “Song Without 
Words” of Mendelssohn. The final climax of the evening 
was the rendering of the symphonic ode for choir, solo 
voices and full orchestra, “Die Wiiste” (The Desert), by 
Felicien David, poem by August Colin, German transla- 
tion from Ferd Braum. This was first given by the 
Manner Gesang Verein just fifty years ago under Choir- 
master Herbeck and the time in 1869 under 
Kremser’s direction. Richly descriptive of a caravan’s 
journey through the desert’s storms and sunshine, with 
Oriental music often heard and the cry of the muezzin, it 
is very effective and was given an excellent presentation. 
The actor, George Muratori, of the Royal (Hofburg) 
Theater, and tenor Rudolf Ritter, of the Volks Oper, took 
care of the declamation and the solo parts, and Leopold 
Godocser sang the muezzin’s part in a most realistic 
manner. After the performance, the officers of the Verein 
and directors with their wives invited the composer, Karl 
Bleyle; the piano virtuoso, Marie Louise Bailey-Apfel- 
beck, and her husband, Captain Apfelbeck, and Tue 
Musica Courier correspondent to a banquet in the Hotel 
Elizabeth. Thanks to the artist guests were given in an 
eloquent toast by the president, Herr Krickl, and Ludwig 
Richter, to which Captain Apfelbeck, in behalf of the 
artists, responded. Graf Ferdinand yielded to the general 
request by singing the solo of Sarastro from the “Magic 
Flute” in a deep, round sonorous bass of truly noble 
quality. Another member rendered some humorous selec- 
tions (monologue), and many quips and quirks were ex- 
changed, mostly referring to the world’s journeys this 
worthy organization has made. Lotita D, Mason. 


second 


John Byrne, Valeri Pupil, Sings in Ireland. 


John J. Byrne, the young American tenor endowed with 
what many people have defined “an Italian voice,” has re- 
cently sung in Ireland, creating the most favorable im- 
pression. Mr. Byrne’s voice is unusual in volume, quality 
and range, and he uses it with skill and taste. He has 
recently been offered a position in comic opera, but he 
wishes to exploit his faculties in a more important field, 
and there are many reasons to believe that he will succeed. 
In Newry he appeared in the Town Hall, where John Mc- 
Cormack appeared last year, in a program similar to that 
sung by the distinguished Irish tenor. Byrne is a pupil 
of Madame Valeri, of New York. 

The following press notices refer to his appearance in 
Ireland : 

John J. Byrne, the American tenor, was a decided hit in his song 
“Addio Mignon” (Thomas). Of striking appearance, he put correct 
expression into his singing, and his contributions were appreciated 
His voice was sweet, though powerful, and in his encore song, “1 
Hear You Calling,” it was heard to perfection. 
a pleasing ovation. 

Part second of the program was proceeded with—the second por- 
tion proving even better than the first. The initial item was another 
song entitled “Ireland, I Love You,” by Mr. Byrne. Like his ore- 
vious ones, this song was rendered in a manner which left nothing 
to be desired, and he was thoroughly deserving of the plaudits he 
received. As was natural, an encore was insisted upon, to which 
Mr. Byrne responded. Miss Treacy’s Irish songs added not a little 
to the pleasure of the evening. The very simplicity of the pieces 
she selected added charm to her singing.—Newry Telegraph. 


He received quite 





John J. Byrne got a rousing reception. His magnificent tenor is 
well known, and he was seldom heard in better form than last 
night. His first song was “Addio Mignon” (Thomas), and so suc- 
cessful was he that the audience insisted on a recall, and Mr. 
Byrne sang “I Hear You Calling Me,” his interpretation of the 
pretty number being all that could be desired. Mr. Byrne is in 
the first rank as a vocalist and Newry may well feel proud of being 


able to claim him as a townsman.—Newry Report. (Advertisement.) 
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Dresden Bureau of THe Musica, Courier, } 
E1senstuckstr., 16, December 20, 1912. 


At the Opera we have had a number of revivals, but no 
entirely new work since Strauss’ “Ariadne,” which for rea- 
sons I have explained in my account of the Dresden pre- 
miere, has not until now proved to be a drawing card. It 
will, however, always possess a unique interest as showing 
a new trend in the Strauss operatic composition. Puccini's 
“Boheme” has been “neu einstudirt” (newly studied). 
Since the departure of Burrian, and Sembach’s absence, 
there has been found no one in the corps who could ade- 
quately fill the role of Rudolf. At this revival the gifted 
tenor Vogelstrom (who recently took so successfully the 
part of Bacchus in “Ariadne”) sang the part and revealed 
deep musical feeling and an excellent voice. Nast was, as 
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usual, a splendid Mimi. Catapol took for the first time 
(and not with unequivocal success) the part of Musette. 
Plaschke was Marcel, and Zador the Schaunard. They 
assumed their parts for the first time, as also did Riidiger 
in the role of Alcindor. So it was almost an entirely new 
cast. The success was brilliant and the house rose to a 
pitch of enthusiasm seldom witnessed here. 
Rre 


On the same evening the operetta “Der Lila Domino” by 
Charles Cuvillier, text by Bela Jembach, was given in the 
Central Theater. It was generally pronounced by the 
critics of the press here to be of no great value, not having 
any pronounced originality and being formed for the most 
part after old and hackneyed models. 

Ln 

An interesting event was the first Volks symphony con- 
cert of the season, which is.a new city institution and 
which is given by Olsen and the Gewerbehaus Orchestra. 
On the program were Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” overture, 
Haydn’s “Oxford” symphony and Beethoven’s violin con- 
certo, which latter was performed as to the violin with 
tremendous warmth, pure musical feeling and classic au- 
thority, by Theodore Spiering, from Berlin. These Volks 
symphony concerts attract immense audiences and show 
clearly the demand of the Dresden general public for music 
of the highest class. Last year the direction of these 
newly instituted concerts was shared among different di- 
rectors on invitation (Herr Olsen being one of them), when 
the matter of selection called forth some heated discussion 
and sharp criticism on the part of the Dresden press. 

RRR 

In a recent performance of “The Magic Flute,” Wilhelm 
Fenton, from the Mannheim Court Theater, made a marked 
impression as interpreter of the role of Sarastro, bringing 
out the features of this part in far bolder and more noble 
style than is usually heard. Fenton stamped himself as an 
interpreter of great power, by his force of personality 
bringing the whole performance to a very high level. 

nme 
In a Volks concert given in the building of the Bil- 
dungsanstalt Jaques Dalcroze, in Hellerau, Fritz Soot oi 
the Royal Opera gave the “Dichterliebe” of Schumann an 
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unforgettable reproduction. This concert was under the 
auspices of the Volks Singakademie, when Pembauer, who 
suddenly took the place of the indisposed Royal Kapell- 
meister Kutzschbach, directed ably. 
nere 
The piano recital of Germaine Schnitzer was a most in- 
spiring evening. The player revealed a delicate, poetic 
vein, a sense for style and an individuality of conception 
which, with her carefully thought out delineation, will al- 
ways win for her a unique place among modern pianists, 
especially of the feminine class. She has a large technical 
equipment, possesses an unusual amount of fiery tempera- 
ment and much finesse, all of them being characteristics 
also of her master, Emil Sauer. She was at her best in 
the “Wanderer” fantasie by Schubert and the twelve pre- 
Iudes of Chopin, some of which she gave a memorable 
rendition. She was fairly stormed with applause and nu- 
merous encores were demanded. 
ners 
Another pianist who now stands with those at the top 
and whose pianism is a model for students, is Severin 
Eisenberger, who a few days before the concert just chron- 
icled gave a recital of works by Schumann, Schubert, Cho- 
pin and Brahms, and met with an unusually favorable re- 
ception on the part of the press and the public. 
Ree 
The concerts given here by Backhaus and Kubelik dic 
not attract very large audiences. And, strange to relate, 
a performance of ‘“Tannhauser” at the Royal Opera also 
had only a slim attendance. 
RRe 
The song recital of Bogea Oumiroff, with the assistance 
of his very gifted and beautiful sister, Tania Bergmann- 
Oumiroff (she is married to the talented baritone Berg 
mann), and the Spanish pianist, Bienvenido Socias, proved 
to be of more than usual interest and charm. While Oumi- 
roff himself scarcely has a voice large or fuli enough for 
the concert hall, yet it is of exquisitely light and silvery 
quality and almost as velvety and flexible as a woman’s. 
In the great German classics he did not quite sound the 
heights and depths of their wonderful musical content. Nev- 
ertheless he has qualities that give his singing charm and 
for this he can count always on an interested audience. 
His real self came to light when he rendered almost un- 
surpassably some songs of Dvorak and added as encores 
(demanded by his delighted audience) a number from his 
repertory of Bohemian composers. In the duets by Dvorak 
he was assisted by his sister, a combination that altogether 
carried away their hearers. The pianist gave some Spanish 
dances of Granados and succeeded so well in portraying 
their unique characteristics that he compelled marked in- 
terest and attention and was repeatedly recalled, receiving 
almost an ovation, 
Rae 
The second Philharmonic concert presented the famous 
baritone, Prof. Johannes Messchaert, and the violinist, 
Edith von Voigtlander. That Messchaert has preserved 
his remarkable voice as he has done to such an age is 
phenomenal. Many a younger man might be proud of 
such placement, timbre, quality and general vocal powers. 
Yet in one thing it is evident that Messchaert himself feels 
the inroads of time; namely, he does not seem to dare to 
attempt anything of the large and heroic style for which 
formerly he was so famous. Forever memorable, for in- 
stance, are his interpretations of Beethoven’s “An die ferne 
Geliebte,”’ of things like Schumann’s “Zwei Grenadiere,” 
and many of Loewe’s famous ballads. Yet on this occa- 
sion he chose only those Schubert and Loewe numbers 
calculated to display vocal technic of the lighter type, so 
that his hearers evidently carried away with them only a 
very one sided idea of his versatile powers. He was, how- 
ever, received with great acclaim and vociferously re- 
called. The violinist established no small claims to artistic 
recognition in Brahms’ violin concerto and other selections. 
RRR 


Most marvelous is the violin prodigy, Jascha Heifitz, 
pupil of Professor Auer. The child has just given two 
concerts here. Greater technical finish cannot be either 
imagined or desired. The lad’s tone is of ineffable sweet- 
ness and purity, his bowing is masterful and his nuances 
are exquisite. But above all this rises his amazing mu- 
sicianship—musical feeling, sense for style and power of 
characterization, which seem as spontaneous with him as 
his very breath. The little fellow, too, has the bearing of 
a youthful prince, so far as gentle manners, general refine- 
ment and natural courtesy and noblesse go. With that he 
combines the demeanor and air of an elderly gentleman in 
his quaint gravity and dignity, which though entirely nat- 
ural and inborn, must of necessity appear slightly incon- 
gruous as seen in this tiny stature with its pretty diminu- 
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tive hands, soft, poetic face and childish forehead with 
curling locks. Winning in the highest degree, he soon had 
his public in raptures. 
Rrer 
Miss Winder-Johnson’s recitation evening tock place be- 
fore a fairly large and very select audience, the program 
being devoted to “Frauen Lyrik.” Whatever may be judged 
as to the wisdom of her selections as a whole it cannot be 
disputed that in some of them, especially two of M. Hebert, 
and Grossmutter’s “Blumen” (Barbara Ring), one or two 
of Pauline Schanz and Alberta Puttkamer, Miss Johnson 
moved her hearers deeply and conquered them completely. 
Perhaps at times a little too much emphasis is laid upon 
her striking personality—she was in fact an exquisite pic- 
ture—but on the other hand, this is a large factor in all 
dramatic representation. Taking it all in all, one gains 
the impression anew that Miss Johnson is well fitted for 
the stage. That is her element and outside of it she will 
probably not achieve the most convincing triumphs. That 
she has power, that her voice and diction, manner and gen- 
eral acquirements are above the ordinary, was attested by 
the deep impression she made upon her hearers, many of 
whom were moved to tears. Floral tributes, hearty ap- 
plause and frequent recalls completed the success of the 
evening. 
Ree 
At their first evening the Brussels String Quartet per- 
formed Tschaikowsky’s quartet in E flat minor, op. 30, and 
Beethoven’s op. 59, F major, No. 1, in which they em- 
phasized all the rare qualities and capacities for achieve- 
ment that have made this organization one of the most 
famous in Europe. 
Rae 
Franz Wagner at his piano recital again showed that he 
has a delicate, truly poetic conception, which in the Chopin 
and similar selections rank him above the ordinary. More- 
over, he has technical ability, but still remains somewhat 
without the grand mastery, the large style and tempera- 
mental qualities. His program showed novelties by Juon, 
Debussy, Kralik and Sgambati. He was warmly received 
and is becoming a popular player here. 
nReRe 
The Reth Trio devoted their last evening to Brahms 
he sonata for cello and piano received splendid treat- 
ment at the hands of Professor Roth and Johannes Smith 
Ihe former, with his clarified execution and strong intel- 
lectual perception, and the latter, with his warmth and 
temperamental power, constitute a delightful ensemble. 
\lso Professor Sahla has developed considerable warmth 
and fire, showed in his interpretation of the sonata for 
violin and piano, The highest point, however, was reached 
in the B major trio. The audience with sincere “Pietat” 
listened in marked sympathy with the performers, mani- 
festing more than usual recognition of their fine efforts. 
An ovation was tendered to the Trio at the close. 
FE. Porrer-FRIsse.. 





WHEN A MAN’S OUT OF TUNE. 
(By John Philip Sousa, in Northward-Ho!) 

The analogy between man and music has not escaped 
the close observer. We say an instrument is in tune when 
the several strings or chords are of that tension that each 
gives the proper sound and the sounds are at due intervals. 
So it is with man. When his heart is filled with courage, 
happiness, love, ambition, and general goodness, adjust- 
ment is so perfect that he is in tune with all Nature and the 
Infinite. But should weariness, disappointment, envy, or 
illness crawl in, the balance is lost and the chords of life 
jangle out of tune. Tune as applied to a pleasing melodic 
invention is the soul of music. No tuneless composition 
has ever lived. Though harmonic cleverness and orchestric 
painting may attract for a time, tune alone survives, and 
man loves tune to the extent that many of the simplest 
are imbedded in his mind from infancy to the grave. My 
memory recalls two delightful bits that have been with me 
many, many years; one a child’s song: 

“Ev’ry little wave has its night cap on, 

Night cap, white cap, night cap on; 

Ev’ry little wave has its night cap on, 

So early in the morning!” 
And the other: 

“The minstrel boy to war has gone; 

In the ranks of death you'll find him.” 
While far removed in merit both find a counterpart in our 
admiration for the sweet simplicity of nut-brown maid 
of country lane, or gallant soldier off to fight for his coun- 
try’s cause. 

The peculiarities of instruments are duplicated by the 
characteristics of human kind, the wide range affording in- 
teresting study. The queen of the musical family is the 
violin, sensitive under all conditions, capable of the most 
Minute gradations of sound and pitch; now sentimental, 
row brilliant, now coquettish, now breathing notes of pas- 
sionate love. Look about you and you will find the violin’s 
double among some you know; high strung, diffident, capa- 
ble of all the emotions, beautiful in the crystallized har- 
monies of affection and sympathy. Another affinity is the 
heavy going, stolid, slow thinking, one idea man whose 


life is taken up with punctuating time with breakfast, 
tuncheon, dinner, sleép; breakfast, luncheon, dinner, sleep, 
ad finitum. He may be likened to the bass drum with its 
“thump, thump, thump, thump” and again “thump, thump, 
thump, thump”; the thump like the meals and sleep of the 
man may be great or small, but it is always “thump, thump, 
thump, thump!” 

Then again, we have the man in life, like the instrument 
in the orchestra, destined never to rise above second 
position. A third’ alto horn man may envy a solo alto 
man, but he remains a third alto man forever. A second 
trombone may cast jealous eyes at his brother in the first 
chair, but it availeth him not. Fourth cornets and second 
fiddles, eighth clarinets and sixth trumpets may deride 
the captains of industry of the instrumental group, but 
they ever remain in obscurity. If instruments were born 
equal, all would be sovereigns, and if men were born equal 
all would be soloists. Dispositions in instruments and 
people go hand in hand. The shrieking fife and hysterical 
woman are twins and both can become nuisances; the 
golden thread of the oboe’s tone and the beautiful voice 
of shy sixteen walk arm in arm. The pomp and circum- 
stance of the emperor are exemplified in the nobleness 
ef trombone; the languorous lisp of the summer girl 
is echoed in the rhythm of Andalusian guitar. The love 
proposal is pictured in the :mpassioned melody enunciated 
in the tenor clef of cello, while the flirty giggling of the 
shallow coquette finds its mate in the fickle flights of 
piccolo. The man who never deviates, a sort of animated 
law of the Medes and Persians, meets his rival in the 
positive “Umph” of bass horn, while the undecided never- 
can: make-up -his-mind individual is pictured by the hesi- 
tating “pah” of the second alto. 

Here the analogy ends, for when out of tune, man and 
instruments require different treatment. The tuner, the 
adjuster, the bridge and sound post expert, the reed maker, 
the mandril maker, are the ones called in when piano, 
organ, violin—woodwind or brass—requires tuning. But 
when the balance of life is lost and its chords jangle out 
of tune, adjuster, expert and tuner availeth man not. Like 
a tired child he must turn }:ack to mother, Mother Nature, 
iiving much in her companionship until he becomes a part 
of her eternal symphony. There is strength in the hills, 
there is solace in the plain, there is companionship of the 
forest, while infinite skies and the majesty of ocean are 
ever suggestive of spiritual! immortality. Sweet music 
murmurs ceaselessly in the faint breath of calm and rich 
in harmony is weird roar of storm. From spring’s over- 
ture to winter’s dirge the motif ever varies, and always 
the wide range of Nature’s melody is tuned to peace and 
happiness. 

Accustomed long to civilization’s ragtime, it is not 
strange, however, that many of us have become unattuned, 
that we should have pursued and found not harmony. 
Distance, possibly, has lent enchantment; yearning, per- 
haps, has made us thoughtiess, and the discords have de- 
ceived our untrained ears. But comparative as all things 
arm, this has played its part in bringing us back to the 
source of all human inspiration, Nature and Nature’s 
creations; the companionship of blue skies, fresh air free- 
dom! No trend of modern civilization, therefore, is more 
gratifying than the growing appreciation of life out of 
doors; the turning back to Nature. We find it in the city 
with nearby country clubs, the country home and the sum- 
mer resort, and best of all, we are coming to understand 
that in following the birds in their flight southward we, 
likewise, are obeying a natural law and adding months to 
the joy of our existence. In outdoor recreations we tune 
ourselves anew through riding, shooting, golf, tennis and 
other sports, for the world’s work, where always the song 
is that of service, throbbir¢; with inspiration from dawn’s 
matin chant to night’s sweet requiem! 





Schelling Recital Program. 


Ernest Schelling is to give his second New York recital 
at Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, January 25. The 
pianist is to play the following interesting program: 


Chromatic fantasy and fugue............... ah oka Giuepa: 2 cd 
Sonata, op. 111 + «+ +++++Beethoven 
Fie BRN OG | 96s os 6 nk vnsevcdageveticdeheraaea Brahms 
Two Songs without Words \.......... eee .«..+»Mendelssohn 
Tea TI BNO soe celeiticccsciosivieeneetien Albeniz 
La Soiree dans Granade sseuawieb «+++. Debussy 
I, a cid cia daeverssadskendtcscgachuctdecesnveaeue Debussy 
Toccata Chduniitinktnehine tian -.++++.Debussy 
ge | ae eer eee ery eerie ccccccees CRO 
Co de eee weds niente seeeee Chopin 
PO, A TNE 80 ib iso e nc dt ss nccannsxideread bass tine comes Chopin 





Bernthaler in Berlin. 

Carl Bernthaler, conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra and the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, is spend- 
ing the winter in Berlin, where he is coaching a number 
of successful singers. 





Professor—“Mr. Jones, will you kindly give me an 
example of reproductive art?” Jones—“A hair restorer.” 
—Judge. 
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Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
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House Building 
CONTRALTO 


CARL HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Joint Recitals or Singly 


Exclusive Menagement: 
L. M. GOODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, - - 


EMMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera and Concert 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall - . New York 


LESLEY MARTIN, Be! canto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine 
Hutcheson, Qeosye emus, Geor illet, John 
i Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Waiton Mars iske 

O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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LESSENS the time ordinarily re- 
quired to master them. 

Scientific lessons by correspond- 
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come to him for personal instruction. 

Madame Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 
limited number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 
proper articulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 
French, German and Italian. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contralto, formerly of 
the Conried Grand Opera Co.; me. Marie Rappold, So- 
rano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, 
oprano, sy ey, Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basso, 
Chicago Grand ra Co.; Allen C. Hinckley, Basso, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, London Opera 
House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Spere, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, _—— Alice Merritt-Cochran, so- 
pranc; Laura Combs, soprano; orence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Mac Jona, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
John Young tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 
Telepkome 687 Lrvox 


STUDIO: 6 RAST Slct STREET. WHEW YORK 








NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 





The “Treble Cleff,” a musical club of Missouri Valley, 
Iowa, was organized by Mrs. R. C. Hills in 1897, and was 
federated in 1898. The object of the club was for the 
mutual pleasure and improvement of the musically inclined 
ladies of the town and country in the study and practice 
of vocal music. The club has taken part in many and 
various enterprises of the town, and given much benefit 
and pleasure both to its members and the public. No 
public function is complete without its assistance. It has 
assisted the churches at special services, helped dedicate 
the Court House and the library, to the building of which 
it contributed largely besides furnishing a piano; it has 
supplied the streets with waste paper cans, and raised 
money for a band stand. But more than all else, it has 
established a taste for classical music in the town and 
country, afforded a refined pastime for its members, and 
stimulated the study of music in the public schools. The 
club has a membership of twenty-one ladies and meets 
every Monday afternoon from September to June. “The 
Legend of Grenada,” a cantata, is in preparation to be 
given early in January, the proceeds to go towards the 
building of a steel auditorium to be used as a permanent 
home for various meetings, lecture courses, etc. The club 
will also give a demonstration in school music in the 
library, and later in the spring a May Festival will be 
given, also for the benefit of the steel auditorium. The 
public spirit of this club might well be emulated by many 
other similar organizations. 

nme 


“The Musical Twenty,” of Little Rock, Arkansas, is tak- 
ing, this year, a course in musical analysis and musical 
appreciation. The first lesson was devoted to the study of 
motives, phrases, periods and thematic and lyric music. 
At the next meeting the club studied various kinds of 
cadences, imitation, counterpoint and fugue, The musical 
illustrations used were Beethoven sonatas, op. 2, Nos. 1 
and 3, op. 10, No. 1, and op. 7; Bach’s two part inventions 
Nos. 1 and 8; two German chorals, and fugues Nos. 2 and 
5 from Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavichord.” The club 
also discussed novelettes, their origin in literature and 
music, and the character of Schumann’s novelettes, after 
which Floy Myers played Schumann’s novelette, op. go. 
The “Kreisleriana” was also reviewed at this meeting, 
in preparation for the next Musical Coterie Concert. 

ners 

The 418th concert of the Amateur Musical Club, of 
Chicago, took place on December 16, 1912, with the follow- 
ing program, arranged by Mrs. Alexander O. Mason and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Upham. Accompanists, Edith Shaw 
Brown and Marie C. Bergersen: 


Concerto in F. mimor.........cccccce cece eecescrecseeerseeeceee Lalo 
Mabel E. Woodworth. 

The Dove ....... Mipkiing cad Sais sie Ca SA NOLEN BUR e Hd 84 WHS Om Schindler 

Wee ek EO woess sev esciscsccenceycegiacrsocsssesscvcwess . Ware 

Tee COOUE Ge GE WIS. oc ccc cies cecccccccce ces covccsvceconee Dalcroze 

O si les fleures avaient des yeux... ss seeeeee secre eeeeenee Massenet 

Ca fait peur aux Oiseaux. .......ceeeecceceerecerrereeeeces Bernard 
Mary Peck Thomson. 

Question Douloureuse .....--..eeeeeerereeereerreeee Korestchenko 
Scherzo ..cccccccccccces SdobeaveNRnsihed ues vecteuwayeeuesee .»-Gliere 
Eleanor Scheib. 

Bes enbimer BMA cc ccicccccccceccrecect ccs ccesecvecdvess Hildach 
In dem Schatten meiner Locken.......0....00seeeeteeeeeeees Wolf 
BERRA «ovo cease ccctecncscsccceccccccecacssevcosececcece Debussy 
The Lake Isle of Inmisfree.......c..ccccscsccccscecsccccccccce Moor 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind..............0::ss ee eeeeeees Quilter 
Mrs. C. Furness Hately. 

Pradludium and allegro ........cccccccccvccccseces Pugnani-Kreisler 
BF ED 5 cv cecc ee detn eng dibessecseetascves deers bese Cortier-Kreisler 


Mabel E. Woodworth. 

Mrs. Mason is well known in Chicago as one of the 
foremost women composers, and was president of the club 
last year. On December 9, the 128th Artists’ Recital was 
given by Leopold Godowsky. This was the Scholarship 
Fund concert and was given in Orchestra Hall, with the 
following program: 


Symphonic Gesdies, Op. 13... 20... cccccsecsvscescecvences Schumann 
Capriccio, B minor, op. 76,........-.essssesevecceese sokdea Brahms 
Two Songs without Words..........-.+-:eeeeeecreeeees Mendelssohn 

G major. 

C major. 
OS ion oinces ca cFenicen ce ccscnsssvewschves eveecveces Chopin 

E flat. 

B flat. 

D minor. 
Three etudes ...... [cukbedaave<d A Cees Snipes Rees co bees cwabetl Chopin 

Op. 10, E flat. 

Op. 25, F minor. 

G sharp minor. 
EO oo vcs ts cae ca dose eresyetbicaceneanetnon Chopin 
Cre, SE GRRE MIO oo died vie kc cnc ess acecececsesys +++.Chopin 
| PP eT STURT CEE kT ELT Paganini-Liszt 
Symphonic Metamorphoses of Fledermaus..............+- Godowsky 

(Themes by Strauss.) 
eemre 


The Amateur Musical Club, of Peoria, IIl., is enjoying 
jts most prosperous year, both in point of attendance and 





in excellence of programs. In publishing the programs in 
the Year Book, a radical step forward was taken, but the 
large increase in membership (over 165) and the splendid 
attendance at every meeting is assurance of the wisdom 
of this action. The Student Branch is also in a very 
flourishing condition, and very good work is being done 
by many of the pupils. Peoria, which has always been 
considered not musical, is fast outgrowing that reputation, 
and the credit belongs largely to the Amateur Musical 
Club. On Friday afternoon, November 15, the following 
program was given: 
Duet, O Tell Me, Beloved (from The Secret of Suzanne), 
Wolf-Ferrari 
Ruby Evans and Mr. Burdick. 
The Jewels of the Madonna.........ccccsccccsceccecs . Wolf-Ferrari 
Synopsis given by Mrs. Lackey. 
SELECTED NUMBERS. 


He Objects to My Laughing...........-e.cecseeseceeeseces Maliella 
Miss Evans. 

Mother, Give Me Your Blessing.............-sseeeeee .....-Gennaro 
Earl Cassell. 

ne No ocs hneGd sb cabs bh ieee 6a bbs wasweenns Rafaele 
Mr. Burdick. 

NN rich van chee biccdestes corawbird cbncte donb ¥aseenersa Herbert 


Synopsis given by Mrs. Lackey. 
SELECTED NUMBERS. 


Fe PN oi viccacn dare ge don 9 te Cow eWs 6040508 csbecterasiccasve Paul 
Mr. Cassell. 

Ne IE TONG io nen ccd eke ewe c as rinse e eh seneds acon Alvarado 
Mr. Burdick. 

FE’ Eaet the Tell th Golem Tete voces ovis bi ce cvctcoss ... Barbara 
Miss Evans. 

Indian lullaby, Beware the Hawk, My Baby................ Natoma 
Miss Evans 

I Go Alone (from Cinderella)....... tae Aas Serdl eau css Massenet 
Miss Evans. 


Accompanists: Mrs. Wookey, Miss Sheppard, Miss Allen. 
In charge of program: Eleanor A. Greene, Juliett Dodge. 
December 13 was Ensemble Day, with the following 
very interesting program: 


Sonata, op. 18, first movement, for piano and violin..... ... Strauss 
F. L. Stead and W. J. Stafford. 
Cantata, A Ballade of Lort@iae oo oo.cyccccsscccsccccsces Hammond 


Baritone solo, Wilbur Bush. 
Pekin Women’s Club Chorus. 
Mrs. Thomas B. Smith, director. 
Mrs. W. P. Herget, accompanist. 
Improvisata (La belle Grisélidis—French folksong of tne 
Seventeenth Century), for two pianos................ Reinecke 
Mrs, Wookey and Mrs. Slemmons. 
I SN I os iscne bcencenceenscccienccecds 
Tarantella. 
In Venice. 
Caretta Siciliana. 
Pekin Women’s Club Chorus. 
Presto, from D minor comcerto........cceccccccseccssces Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Wookey and Mrs. Slemmons. 
In charge of program: Mrs. J. H. Seymour, Mrs. R. S. Wallace. 


On January 20 the biggest concert of the year is 
promised. This will be a recital by Mischa Elman, the 
violinist. 


«++s.-Gretschen 


nRR 


The Aiternoon Musical Club, of Massillon, Ohio, is 
spending the winter in the study of Russian music, with 
a miscellaneous program by way of variation. This club 
was organized in August, 1907, and federated in April, 
1908. There are eleven active members who are pianists, 
and fifteen vocalists; also an honorary membership of two. 
A most successful artists’ recital was given on December 
9, with the following program: 


SO NE OE IIS oan oes 5c ect ccwssdnsstacenecde Cadman 
Circe’s Song. 
Nausicaa’s Song. 
Calypso’s Song. 





Pleurez! Pleurez, mes Yeux (from the opera, Le Cid)..... Massenet 
PY Maicnire Ski awake Suc scegese sich cesenece oe Schumann 
Frihlingsnacht .......... 

Ich Glaub, Lieber Schatz 

Nachtigell ..ccees vabvene 

Von Ewiger Liebe ............ AN 4 S46 bauad Ghee weer eakle 

DOE IE Sirrwiincee sy cov see cbausccorios csvice enn +++.+Chopin 
EE UE i occa cs 66's 0 xe ke cick He onk enmaee +++..Chopin 
MINN EE Di Soeatniinee 80 ob Ts xe oases Cevnncsken cman - Rubinstein 
This Fairest One of All the Stars.................. Kurt Schindler 

. (Fourteenth century poem—trans. by Rossetti.) 
BROOIR  Wiacosnnwuchesave SS eeteNeacCeeu teh cede Christian Sinding 
Don’t Ceare (Dorsetshire dialect)................ Jno. A. Carpenter 
Candle Lightin’ Time ............ Scbevescbidedcieded Coleridge-Taylor 
Gae toe Sleep Foeh TEPER she Ob ub eocecnéses neues? Wm. Arms Fischer 
Tis Spring ..... Rede bebsGcesa anorwek oceeeiC acc wesinte Harriet Ware 
RRR 


The MacDowell Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., sends “An 
Outline of Work” for the winter of 1912-13. The scope and 
activity of the club is shown in the various committees 
and different memberships. The standing committes are 
program, social, membership, students.and press. The 
student division of the club has its own officers and com- 
mittees, program and social. The active membership 
comprises pianists, organists, vocalists, violinists, cellists 
and mandolin players. Among the student members are 
pianists, vocalists and violinists. There are about seventy- 
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five student members and nearly 100 active members. 
The plan of work for the winter includes programs of 
“Modern French Music,” “Folk Songs and Dances,” 
“Public School Music,” “Brahms,” “Dvorak-Smetana,” 
“Beethoven,” “Mozart-Schubert,” “The Golden Threshold,” 
one students’ recital and two miscellaneous programs. 
Some of the programs are very attractively decorated with 
a picture of MacDowell. The club gave a Christmas pro- 
gram for the children of the orphan asylums and the mis- 
sion kindergartens. This program included the Reinecke 
“Kinder Symphony,” directed by Rose Phillips; children’s 
songs, by Mrs. Louis Auer and Mrs. W. D. MacNary; 
chorals by members of St. James’ Choir, under the direc- 
tion of C. E. McLenegan; carols by members of the club, 
and readings by Norma Strauss. This program was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. J. A. Seger. The student division gave the 
following program on December 14: 

Elevation Pee lavkc sc cvcnsecwechs heey eee 

Zillah Hobdey. 
How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings..............000+55 
Eda Doelger. 
hd. GG CN ib eiie scare pene Case t as bs) see cle be asada gegen Adams 
Elizabeth Scott. 


OD Fie OE Te ac eas Sv kalarnkocn cevceces et ectenvedcers (aenes Salter 
Sessie Tainsch. 
First movement of Unfinished Symphony.......+-++++++ Schubert 
Misses Tyrrell, Hibbard, Friend, Murphey. 

A la Chapelle Sistine......... Seco Neh ves eah vGerieeesnta ae 
Se Va CI eave ck ac av cce tcc bp cures .-.-Mozart 
Lorraine Schiller. 

Today if Ye Will Hear His Voice............seeeeererreeee Rogers 
RGR DEAE okies ce ccewasidndoss ceccndccceapecesorcsteses Mascagni 
Eleanor Mehl. 

Violin obbligato, Miss Scott. 
ere 


The Afternoon Musical Society, of Danbury, Conn., 
celebrated American Music Day with a program of Mac- 
Dowell’s music. This was by request of the National 
Musical Federation. The program was given on Decem- 
ber 19, and was in charge of Mrs. Thomas Bowen, Mrs. 
Louis R. Andrews and Miss Loewe, as follows: 

Piano— 
In Deep Woods. 
Indian Idyl. 
To an Old White Pine. 
From a Log Cabin. 
Roger Lyon. 
Songs— 
Selected. 
Selected, from In an Old Garden. 
Margaret Tomlinson. 
Songs— ~ a 
My Jean. 
To a Wild Rose. 
Mrs. George E. Bolles 
Piano— 
From a Wandering Iceberg. 
Improvisation. 
Mrs. Carroll Ryder. 
Songs— 
The Sea. 
Thy Beaming Eyes. 
Matthias C. Loewe. 
Piano— 
Impromptu. 
Novelette. 
Scotch Poem. 
“Far on Scotland’s craggy shore 
An old gray castle stands, 
Braving the fierce North Sea; 
And from a rugged casement 
There peers a lovely face: 
A woman, white with woe 
She sweeps the harp strings sadly 
And sings a mournful strain; 
The wind plays through her tresses 
And carries the song, amain.” 
—“After Heine.” 
Mrs. Starr S. Sherwood. 
Accompanists, Mrs. Albert J. Purdy, Mrs. Thos. Bowen. 
nn vy 

The Polyhymnia Circle, of Mobile, Ala. met at the 
home of Mrs. James Wade Cox on December 18. This 
date being the anniversary of the birthday of Edward 
Alexander MacDowell, the program consisted entirely of 
selections from his works. It was as follows: 

Roll cali, quotations, business. 
Instrumental duet, The Song of the Shepherdess. 
Mrs. N. Crane, Mrs. B. Crane. 
Reading Sketch of MacDowell. 
Kate Moon. 
Instrumental— 
To a Wild Rose. 
At an Old Trysting Place. 
Mrs. Lenox Browne. 
Reading, The MacDowell Memorial Festival and Colony at 
Peterboro, N. C. 
Mrs. Kridler. 
Vocal, A Lullaby. 
Mrs. Ezell. 
Instrumental, Of Brer Rabbit. 
Mrs. Shivers. 
Reading, Life and Works of MacDowell. 
Mrs. Lenox Browne. 
Vocal— 
The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree. 
In the Meadow. 
Mrs. J. O. Dickens. 
Vocal, The Myrtle. 
Mrs. J. P. Rapier. 
Instrumental, Witches’ Dance. 
Mrs. Schock. 
Vocal, Thy Beaming Eyes. 


Mrs. D. N. Browne. 


Instrumental duet, In a Haunted Forest. 
Mrs. Cox, Mrs. Crane. 
Illustrative Reading. 
Mrs. D. N. Browne. 


a2eRe 
The Saturday Music Circle, of New Orleans, La., gave 
a program on December 21, which was devoted to the 
works of Robert Schumann. The program was as follows, 
with the exception of the third number, “Genoveva,” which 
was omitted, and in its place Schumann’s “Papillons’” was 
played by Mrs. Weil-Wexler: 


The Philosophy of Schumann. 
Mrs. Christian Schertz. 
To Earth, May Winds Are Bringing. 


Vocalists in ensemble. 
Genoveva. 


Mrs. H. Kaufman, Mrs. C. Adler, Mrs. L. Levy, 
Mrs. B. I. Bloom. 
The Water Sprite. 
Mrs. O. Neugass, Miss Favrot, Miss E. Niebergall, 
Mrs. J. F. Balz. 
Andante and variations. 
Mrs. C. Adler, Mrs. M. V. Westbrooke. 
Die Bieden Grenadiere. 


Ich Grolle Nicht. 
Julius Braunfeld. 








Abendlied. 
Henry Wehrmann. 
Intermission five minutes. 
Manfred. 
Mrs. H. Kaufman, Mrs. B. I. Bloom, Mrs. L. Levy, 


Mrs. C. Adler. 
The Lotus Flower. 
Mrs. M. V. Westbrooke, Miss E. Niebergall, 
Miss C. Heller. 
Trio, No. 1, op. 23, first and fourth movements, 
Piano, Mrs. H. Kaufman; Violin, Henry Wehrmann; 
Violincello, Enrico Leide. 
Deck We the Path. 
Vocalists in ensemble. 
Mrs. F. W. Bott, vocal director. 
Miss C. Mayer, instrumental directo: 
James Black, accompanist. 


RRR 
The Renaissance Circle, of Memphis, Tenn., celebrated 
Friday evening, December 20, with the following pro- 
gram: 

BHI. axe Kee Faden kccewtheus takoc cba beety oe avast ...-Reissiger 
Violin, Mrs. Arthur Falls; piano, May Seay Stapleton; 
cello, A. T. Moore. 

Veeal quartet, Based O68 Wile cc ccccccncs céccvccswivevectes Blake 
Mrs. Albert Biggs, Mrs. J. L. McRee, 

Mrs. Caruthers Lancaster, Miss Banks Jordan. 

Piano, En Forme de Valse. ......0-.cccececcseeerscess Saint-Saéns 
Bettie Riddick. 


Voice— 
5 CO Bi I ooo ook Jactd a viecsssescetandens Bemberg 
Ses BA sinicon ondu 08oknc dive vesasi dccevediaanasaa Loepke 
Saida (from the Rose Jar).........eeceeeerees miteee Matthews 
I Hear You Calling Me (by request)..........0.00+- Marshaii 


Mrs. S. T. Carnes. 
ee eeeak snes ePdkdgenstkr des seeeiaee Paganini 
Phoebe Grosvenor. 
Voice, -Basneune.. Grom: Jatslpe) oo ccccsccccccievodeccosccase Godard 
Mrs. Brinkley Snowden. 
Violin obbligato, Rosalind Klein. 


Piano, Witches Dance 


ee PORES ee ere Liszt 
Mrs. Theo. C. Reynolds. 
Second piano, Enoch Walton. 
Valaing Qa oo 6 inasedkauuade scidabsdecibinksetiucieokien Raft 


Mrs. Carnes. 
Violin obbligato, Jacob Bloom. 
Vocal quartet, Chanson Provengal................0..0 Dell’ Acqua 
Katharine Scherer, Mrs. Albert Biggs, 
Mrs. Caruthers Lancaster, Miss Banks Jordan. 
Accompanist, Mrs. G. B. McCoy, 


RRR 


The annual calendar of the Salem Woman's Club, of 
Salem, Ill, shows a large and flourishing music depart- 
ment with its own officers, and special meetings on the 
first Friday of each month, at 8 p. m. The programs 
for the year began with a social evening, which included 
musical reminiscences of the summer vacation. In Novem- 
ber, “The Violin and Its Music” were studied. December 
was given up to the study of the organ. In January the 
program was devoted to piano. In February a “Guest 
Evening” will be given, with a calendar program of music 
for each month in the year. The March meeting will be 
devoted to the compositions of Rudolph Friml, including 
a paper giving an account of the composer’s life. In April 
there will be an Artists’ Recital by Charles Robert Wood, 
of Chicago. This will be given in the Presbyterian 
Church, and Blanche Goodnow-Hume will be the accom- 
panist. The last meeting, in May, will be celebrated by 
a program of birds and flowers. 

E. W. Ruton, Press Secretary. 





Carolyn Beebe’s Musical Morning. 

Carolyn Beebe, the pianist, gave a musicale at the resi 
dence of Mrs. George Crawford Clark, 1027 Fifth avenue, 
New York, Tuesday morning, January 14, assisted by Sal- 
vatore Giordano, tenor, and Mrs, J. Harrison Irvine, ac- 
companist. Miss Beebe played the Beethoven sonata in C 
sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2; three fantasie pieces by Schu- 
mann (op. 111), the Chopin etude in C sharp minor (op. 
25, No. 7), and the Chopin scherzo in C sharp minor (op. 
30). Her playing was notable for beauty of tone, refined 


phrasing and, above all else, remarkable interpretative skill. 


This artist has become one of the scholarly performers of 
the instrument among her sex and she has succeeded in 
interesting a large public in her work 

Signor Giordano sang airs and songs by Donizetti, Cilea, 
Cerchia, Ambroise Thomas, Buzzi-Peccia, Puccini, Denza, 
Geehl, Massenet, closing his second group with “La donna 
e mobile,” from “Rigoletto,” 

Miss Beebe will give a number of other musicales in the 
present series. Her patronesses include Mrs. Lawrence F. 
Abbott, Mrs. Fritz Achelis, Mrs. Lawrence D. Alexander, 
Jr., Mrs. Willitm Burrall Anderson, Mrs. William Arm- 
strong, Madame Gardner Bartlett, Mrs. George D. Barron, 
Mrs. Clarence E. Beebe, Mrs. William H. H. Beebe, Mrs 
Robert C Black, Florence E Brevoort, Mary Helen Brown, 
Mrs. Frederic Martin Burr, Mrs. Herbert S. Carter, Mrs 
H. Durant Cheever, Mrs. George Crawford Clark, Marion 
Averill Clark, Mrs. Gilbert Colgate, Alice Page Converse, 
Mrs. George M. Creevey, Mrs. John K. Creevey, Mrs. 
James Willet Cunningham, Mrs. Frank Damrosch, Mrs. 
Leon Dargin, Miss E. B. Davison, Mrs. Ross W. David, 
Mrs. Gaston Dethier, Mrs. Charles. Healy Ditson, Mrs. J 
Hampden Dougherty, Mrs. William Webster Ellsworth, 
Mrs. Francis B. Fay, Mrs. Charles B. Foote, Mrs. Arthur 
W. Francis, Mrs. John A. Garver, Mrs. J. Warren God- 
dard, Mrs. James H. Gould, Mrs. George Jarvis Geer, 
Mrs. Frank Seymour Hastings, Mrs. Edward Stephen 
Harkness, Mrs. William C. Hill, Mrs. George Sperry Hier, 
Mrs. George E. Hite, Jr., Miss S. A. Ingalls, Mrs. William 
M. Ivins, Annie B. Jennings, Mrs. Robert I. Jenks, Mrs 
George W. Johnston, Mrs. A. D. Juilliard, Mrs. William 
H. Judson, Mrs. William I. Keeler, Mrs. Clifford Stephen 
Kelsey, Mrs. John Hunter Lack, Mrs. Frederick J. Lancas- 
ter, Mrs. Wilbur Larremore, Mrs. Henry C. Lawrence, 
Mrs. Charles Mallory, Mrs. Henry Rogers Mallory, Mrs. 


Robert Mallory, Mrs. David Mannes, Mrs. A. Henry 
Mosle, Mrs. Frank C. Munson, Mrs. James Brown 
Mabon, Mrs. Charles Neave, Mrs. A. B. Norton, Mrs. 
George Notman, Mrs. Eugene H. Paddock, Mrs. Al- 


brecht P. Pagenstecher, Eugenie Pappenheim, Mrs. U. H. 
Painter, Mrs. Clifford C. Pearson, Jr., Ellen W. Peck. 
Laura J. Post, Mrs. Wilson M. Powell, Jr., Mrs. George 
M. Pynchon, Mrs, Edwin T. Rice, Mrs. E. W. Rice, Mrs 
James Gamble Rogers, Mrs. John Shillito Rogers, Mrs. 
Winthrop L. Rogers, Mary M. Roberts, Mrs. William J 
Schieffelin, Mrs. Edward Pearson Sholl, Mrs. Nelson Stan- 
ley Spencer, Vivian Spencer, Mrs. Charles H. Steinway, 
Mrs. Fred T. Steinway, Mrs. William H. Stereus, Mrs 
James Remsen Strong, Mrs. N. Stetson, Mrs. Frank War- 
ren Smith, Mrs. James Talcott, Mrs. Thomas Fenton Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Benjamin T. Tilton, Mrs. Isaac J. van Amburgh, 
Mrs. William H. van den Burg, Miss Vaillant, Mrs. Henry 
Villard, Mrs. Earl Vogel, Mrs. Theodore Weinz, .Mrs 
James S. Whitman, Ella C. Williams, Mary A. Williams 
and Mrs. Christian Brevoort Zabriskie. 











If you would know why it is some grand 
pianos lose that beautiful tone quality that is 
so attractive at first, write Kranich & Bach for 
a booklet that tells just how this is brought 


about. There is much other information that 
is of value pertaining to grand pianos in these 


books, and they can be had free, upon request. 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 
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304 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., } 


LONDON, Eng‘an January 4, 191, 


In turning over a new leaf this New Year's Day, we 


must take care it doesn’t blow back,” advises London 
Opinion. After a few days, however, leaf, book and bind- 
ing may all blow away. and never be missed, may be added 
as an afterthought or another opinion. 
une 

With the London Opera House turned into a music 
hall and Covent Garden and the Royal Albert Hall into 
cinema houses, the art element of social London life is 


well looked after. In their neglect of things artistic, the 
laxity of the gods is really sometimes next door to being 
scandalous. However, perhaps they should be excused if 
on this particular occasion of holiday festivities they pre- 
ferred to hibernate over the desolate’ weather rather than 
take the reins in directing the taste of the populace. Be- 
sides, many of the more important among them went over 
to the Riviera and Monte Carlo for a few weeks’ sojourn 


ind naturally the populace took the reins in its strong 
grip and fixed things up to suit its own art yearnings. 
Then there was the one who expatriated himself back 
cross the lake on the strength of his inspiration to build 


forty temples of art throughout the American provinces, 
perhaps in fulfillment of some high ideal of a notion he 
feels he owes posterity, and so London was left absolutely 
its own resources to do its worst, and it did it. It 
catered for itself over the Xmas and Happy New 
Year period with fulsome vengeance on the gods, one and 
ill 


nme 
The London Opera House will remain a fixture in its 
new guise;. but whether Covent Garden and the Royal 
Albert Hall will remain permanent fixtures in their pres- 
ent disguises remains to be seen. “The Miracle” as a 
cinema show holds forth at the Garden with the music by 
Humperdinck in a very abridged version; a kind of 


chopped and chiselled edition. Nothing classy at all about 
the affair. And at the Royal, “From Manger to Cross,” 
with special music by H. E. Balfour, is the pictorial repre- 
sentation. It is a series of thoroughly vulgarized and ab- 
surdly grotesque pictures, impressing only one thing, and 


that, the need of a good art censor. As to the music, 


. Yeatman Griffith ‘necras’ 


RECITALS 
Concert Direct!°n—DANIEL MAYER. L 


Vocal Studios: 24 Queen’s Rd., St. John’s wood, LONDON, N. W 


Muriel LITTLE torn 
ELENA GERBARDT method of VOICE Propucti ON 
Pally eutherized. Address, 2 Wellington Road, St. John’s Weed, Londen, N. W. 
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Ostrovsky Musical Institute 


THE OSTROVGHY METHOD solves the prod 
lem of manual fexibility. It develops technic, 
elasticity, stretch, speed, looseness, resistance. 








Principal master’ Ostroveky Apparatus and Appliances 
H. e Guo’ For terms and circulare address Secretary, Ostrovsky 
x Owborne Musica! Institute. 6 Conduit St.. Londen. W 





The Best Songs and Song Cycles of the most emin- 
ent Composers are to be found in the Catalogue of 


OOSEY & CO. “visser 


THEMATICS of recent important additions on request 
9 East 17th Street - - New York 





there was a singular absence of all charm or aesthetical 
relationship to the subject. A commercializing of the re- 
ligious viewpoint, a trading in and on the ethical notions 
engendered in the populace by this same religious view- 
point, is all it amounts to. Not good enough to be im- 
pressive to the more intelligent of the populace, not quite 
bad enough to disgust thoroughly, such representations 
are, when all is said about them that can be said, nothing 
more nor less than woeful wastes for all concerned; alike 
for those who give them and for those for whom they 














WHERE FLEET STREET BEGINS, SHOWING THE 
LAW COURTS 





are given, aside from the monetary profit brought to the 
promoters. It is all a great gigantic waste of mind and 
matter, if it may be so dignified. Perhaps when the popu- 
lace is well over its holiday aberrations and once again 
treading the normal way, the Garden and the Royal will 
both be restored to their former quietude and repose. 
And perhaps with the awakening of the hibernating gods 
and the return of the Reviera pilgrims, order will be 
restored, a clarifying atmosphere ensue and all this gross 
materialism go up in smoke. Let us hope. 
nee 

Many interesting papers were read at the twenty-eighth 
annual conference of the Incorporated Society of Mu- 
sicians, which has been in session all this week in Bir- 
mingham. Among them was one on the conductor and the 
art of conducting read by Landon Ronald. Mr. Ronald 
treated his subject in a semi-historical manner, tracing the 
development along the evolutionary line, principally in the 
relationship conducting and the conductor have borne to 
England and English musical progress. Mr. Ronald went 
back to the early years of the Philharmonic Society and 
the introduction of the baton by Ludwig Spohr in 1820, 
when at one of the concerts he was invited to conduct he 
insisted in using the baton and standing in front of the 
orchestra as he was accustomed to do in Germany. Mr. 
Ronald’s reference to earlier conductors who beat time 
with their bow, or, seated at the piano, added a few chords 
to fill in the harmony, especially when the orchestra 
seemed to be inclined to go astray, called forth much 
laughter from his audience. Many of the later conductors 
invited from the Continent to conduct one or more of the 
Philharmonic concerts were referred to by the speaker, 
notably Mendelssohn, who conducted five concerts in the 
1844 series; Sir Henry H. Bishop, Moscheles, and Sir 
Michael Costa, who was the first to be announced as “con- 
ductor”; that is, there was no longer the announcement of 
“leader” and “conductor,” simply the one personality per- 
forming both the offices.. The speaker also instanced the 
rarity of the great composer being a great conductor, men- 
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tioning the names of Von Bulow, Lamoureux, Richter, 
Nikisch, Mengelberg, Sir Henry J. Wood and others, not 
one of whom, he said, had ever written anything of im- 
portance. 
eRe 
As important qualifications for the conductor, Mr. 
Ronald said that first he must be an all round musician; 
that he must know his scores thoroughly, from memory if 
possible; he must know the various instruments, their in- 
dividual character and peculiarities; he must, of great 
necessity, have a fine discriminating ear; he must be able 
to indicate precisely what he means and wishes to pro- 
duce, by the manner and precision of his beat, his personal 
influence, musical and poetic sense, and that which is 
termed personal magnetism. And he must have as a first 
essential quality the strongly marked rhythmic sense. 
RR 
Mr. Ronald expressed the conviction that Richard Wag- 
ner uttered the last word in the art of orchestration fifty 
years back. He also expressed the regret that young com- 
posers of the present day, wishing to gain notoriety, in- 
clude rarely used and new instruments, such as the con- 
certina and corno di bassetto, the saxhorn and others, 
gaining thereby no great advantage. Many of the younger 
composers will not agree with Mr. Ronald on his convic- 
tion as to the “last word,” or his opinion as to the ad- 
vantage to be gained by the introduction of new instru- 
ments, or rather improved and extended instruments. If 
the last word has been said, there is, unquestionably, no 
further word to be said, but otherwise new instruments, 
more extensive instrumentation, and an ever widening 
horizon in the future as in the past, must create anew and 
add new elements in tone color and an ever widening 
medium of expression. From the time of Wagner to the 
present time new instruments have been constantly added 
to the orchestra, and-new improvements that are ever 
giving greater scope to orchestral writing. 
Ree 
Said “Jimmy” Glover in Musical Musings of January 4: 
“A leading vocalist wants, so she says, to eliminate the 
words ‘love’ and ‘moon’ from all sorts and conditions of 
the world’s minstrelsy. A very laudable object, no doubt. 
but the assistance of a new rhyming dictionary will have 
to be secured, as the possibilities of ‘dove’ and ‘spoon’ as 
rhyming accessories have more to do with this question 
than the merits of the two subjects themselves. Person- 
ally, I think that we can afford to dispense with the ‘moon’ 
altogether, but as for the ‘love’ portion ‘I ha’e ma doots.’” 
Right O! said the Raven. 
Ree 
“The correspondence between Sir Charles Stanford and 
Messrs. Novello in regard to the terms on which the late 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s works were published,” says Truth, 
“has been amusing as well as instructive, though the main 
point at issue has been somewhat obscured by Messrs. 
Novello. The important question was whether Coleridge- 
Taylor, on behalf of whose dependents a public appeal is 
now being made, got as good terms as he might have ex- 
pected to receive for his ‘Hiawatha,’ and Messrs. Novello 
have hardly shown that he did. Their defense is that he 
‘was a typical instance of the young composer who prefers 
to sell outright until he has made a reputation.’ All au- 
thors and composers know nowadays that it is madness 
to part outright with the copyright of any work, and when, 
from force of circumstances, they adopt this course, it 
does not by any means follow that they ‘prefer’ the ar- 
rangement except in a very restricted sense of the term. 
Coleridge-Taylor would doubtless have ‘preferred,’ if he 
had had the choice, the infinitely fairer arrangement which 
Sir Charles Stanford advised him to propose in the case 
of one of his earlier works, namely, a royalty after suffi- 
cient copies had been sold to defray the cost of publication. 
When he made that suggestion, however—in the eloquently 
difident and apologetic manner of a young composer ap- 
proaching an all powerful publishing firm—Messrs. 
Novello curtly suggested that he should take his piece else- 
where, and added that they should destroy the plates of it 
forthwith. Of course, this brought him to his bearings 
at once, and in reply to his humble request, ‘Do kindly go 
on with the printing,’ they magniloquently consented to be 
appeased, and published the work on the original terms. 
After this it is not altogether surprising that in the case 
of ‘Hiawatha,’ in Messrs. Novello’s words, ‘the question 
of a royalty in connection with this work, either as a 
whole or in part, was never raised.’ It is the old, old 
story in all of these author versus publisher controversies. 
From the strictly commercial point of view the publisher’s 
attitude is unimpeachable. None the less, the fact has 
long since been established that it is a disastrous practice 
for a composer to part with his copyright altogether, and 
it is a little surprising to find that a firm of Messrs. 
Novello’s repute still favors a system which may work out 
inequitably.” 


Rene 


The Musical Standard, the oldest English musical 
weekly, is celebrating the fifty-first year of its reign by 
reducing its cost from two pence to one penny, and by en- 
larging its size. As Rutland Boughton commented in a 
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recent issue of The Daily Citizen. “The Musical Standard 
is celebrating its jubilee in the new year with a special 
issue. In future the paper is to be doubled in size and 
halved in price;'so that for a penny a week you will be 
able to get all the free lance opinions on modern music. 
The publisher, William Reeves, is a striking figure in the 
literary world. His father first issued the works of Wil- 
liam Morris, and the son has continued the good work by 
giving chances to Belfort Bax and others writers on social- 
ism, when he knew that he could not hope to make much 
out of it. His second hand music shop has been fre- 
quented by all sorts of notabilities. At one time Shaw 
and John Burns might often be met there, and then, Mr. 
Reeves has informed me, he always knew that a police- 
man in private clothes would follow, and pretend to take 
an interest in scarce and ancient music.” 
ReRrr 

An interesting announcement in orchestral circles is 
that at the first concert in the New Year to be given by 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Henry J. Wood, conductor, 
England will hear for the first time Mahler’s seventh sym- 
phony. The hearing was originally announced for the 
the Promenade Concerts of the past season, later being 
changed to the regular winter symphony series. The date 
of the concert is January 18. 

ReRre 


W. J. Bowden, writing from Liverpool, says, in refer- 
ence to the appointing of the corporation organist for 
Liverpool: “The Finance Committee, on the strength of 
the decision of Sirs Frederick Bridge, Walter Parrott and 
Charles Villiers Stanford, have recommended for the ap- 
pointment of corporation organist Herbert F. Ellingford, 
Mus. Bach., F.R.C.O., of Belfast. Twelve candidates 
were chosen out of nearly sixty applicants, and many peo- 
ple would like to know how this sifting process was 
carried out. A great deal of mystery has been created by 
the extraordinary precautions taken to ensure that the 
public should not be admitted to St. George’s Hall during 
the competition on December 19, either bodily or through 
due medium of the press: the consequence is that much 
dissatisfaction is felt at the manner in which the whole 
business has been conducted. Mr. Ellingford is possibly 
a capable organist, and an estimable man; but, although in 
fairly close touch with musical affairs in this country, | 
must confess that I never heard his name until it came 
to the surface in connection with this matter. In fact, 
this extraordinary denouement is in the nature -of ‘a bolt 
from the blue.’ That a practically unknown man whose 
reputation has yet to be made should be offered the seat 
associated with the great name of Best is one of those 
astounding occurrences that sometimes come about in the 
course of events. The city council, as a body, has, how- 
ever, the power to refuse to ratify any committee resolu- 
tion, so there is just a chance that we may get Lemare 
after all; ‘a consummation devoutly to be wished’ by all 
who are genuinely anxious for the artistic welfare of 
Liverpool.” It may be recalled that Mr. Lemare offered 
his services to the committee in charge, but refused to 
enter into competition with other organists. 


RRR 


To quote again from the indefatigable columns of 
Truth, this time in its reference to the recent lecture on 
the military band, the issue of December 18 says: “Thanks 
to the energy and enterprise of Lieutenant-Colonel Lee- 
tham, the energetic secretary of the United Service Insti- 
tution, a highly interesting lecture was given at Queen’s 
Hall last Wednesday by Dr. Mackenzie Rogan, band- 
master of the Coldstream Guards, on Regimental Bands, 
describing their history and ‘role of usefulness’ to an army 
in the field. Dr. Rogan made out as good a case as can 
be put forward for keeping up regimental brass bands, 
but he deprecated spending time and money on string 
bands; for whenever this is done the wind band suffers 
from neglect. Lord Roberts presided, and endorsed the 
lecturer’s plea for the brass band, saying how often he 
had seen men when worn and weary on the march 
brighten up directly they heard the tap of the drum. There 
is general agreement about this, but some soldiers think 
that the fife and drum are sufficient for the purpose with- 
out carrying brass instruments into the field. Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie advocated regimental bands, not for 
military reasons, but because they do so much to educate 
the public taste for music; but the army is a school of 
fighting, not of music, and it is the business of the Royal 
Academy of Music to educate the musical taste of the 
public, and not of the Army Council. But how is it that 
Mr. Rogan, who is a Doctor of Music, and one of the 
best orchestra conductors in London, is only a second 
lieutenant in the army, and has no chance of rising above 
that exalted rank, no matter how long he may serve? 
Whatever we may think about the military use of regi- 
mental bands, as long as we have them the bandmaster 
should be given a rank corresponding to his position in 
the musical world. There is something incongruous in 
placing a Doctor of Music in the same military grade as 
a youth fresh from Sandhurst or the Officers’ Training 
Corps.” Evetyn KAESMANN, 


Nordica and Bispham in Texas. 
The following enthusiastic press reports tell of the 


recent Nordica-Bispham recitals at Fort Worth and San 
Antonio, Tex.: 


To Fort Worth music lovers Thanksgiving proved a veritable song 
festival, and the goodly audiences in attendance at both concerts 
offered by Manager Greenwall at Byers yesterday made manifest the 
spirit of appreciation for things worthy in music that has been 
largely a growth of recent years. An afternoon with Bispham, 
America’s greatest baritone, and an evening with Nordica, queen ot 
song, and a violinist of superb ability made up the total of the 
Thanksgiving feast of music that was really an epoch. Varying in 
method of approach, timber of voice and artist, the two concerts 
presented no conflict, and those who had to choose between the two 
met with difficulties distracting. Late dinners interfered a bit in 


the afternoon and David Bispham’s audience did not quite tax the 
capacity of the house, but there were S. R. O. signs for the night 
performance, with brilliant box parties and a deal of superb gown 


ing in evidence. It was announced in the evening that Mr. Bis 
pham will return for a concert Saturday night and the accouncement 
met with the enthusiasm it well deserves. 

BisPHAM DELIGHTS, 

The charm and naive simplicity of a program given by this great- 
est of baritones eludes the spoken or the written word. It expresses 
itself in atmosphere—the atmosphere of sincerity and honesty ot 
purpose that pervades Mr. Bispham’s song and speech. His concert 
is a frank departure from accepted standards and it is refreshing. 

Beginning with a straightforward, friendly little address concern- 
ing his ideals of singing, the logical necessity of singing to English 
audiences in English, the obligation to convey accurately the words 
that lent inspiration or theme to the song, and the quaint absurdity 
of stage conventions, he placed his art immediately upon the highest 
plane of common sense and expediency. And his audience liked 
him the more for the novelty of his suggestions. With every song 
he ventured some explanation, anecdote or connotation that made 
for comprehension and understanding; and then he sang according 
to his own splendid ideals, sang splendidly. 

It is impossible to write of the Bispham voice with anything bui 
a serious and admiring attitude. So splendid an instrument is it 
that no trick of training, no parading of method or vocal gymnastic 
is necessary. It is big and mellow with incomparable tones like 
cello notes; it is deep and sweet; with all the range of lilting glad 
ness or deep’ning sorrow, it is best to say, perhaps, that his voice 
has soul. Perfected as to technic, it conveys ideally the impression 
of song with no apparent effort. 

A fine and discriminating dramatic ability lends color to the Bis 
pham voice. Delicate shadings of character and expression ar¢ 
subtly conveyed by David Bispham, actor, in the songs of David 
Bispham, singer. Again, no striving for effect—just a trick of ges 
ture, a quick play of expression and the thing is done. The famous 
“Danny Deever” song could be easily overacted by one less ar 
artist, but Mr. Bispham shades the military suggestion, the super 
stition and the horror-chill into the music with an admirable effect. 

The Thursday afternoon program was well chosen and pleasingly 
blended, containing no jarring note, no discord in song selection. 
Particularly pleasing was the “Monotone” by Cornelius and the 
delicate love song by Secchi, “‘When Two That Love Are Parted. 
Who believed that poetry cannot be enhanced by music had noi 
heard him sing the Homer “Song of the Shirt,” in which all the 
dreariness and sorrow of eternal squalor creep into the music with 
tremendous effect. Generous with his encores, Mr. Bispham in- 
cluded the immortal love song, “Believe Me if All Those Endear 
ing Young Charms” and the now famous “Banjo Song.” 

A rather insistent demand has persuaded the artist to sing again 
and Mr. Greenwall has arranged for another concert, with a different 
program for Saturday night. For those who have always known 
and cared for music, this is one more opportunity for the Philistine 
whose name is legion, it is another jolt—for after hearing Mr. Bis- 
pham Philistia becomes instantly a part of the elect—Fort Worth 
Record, November 29, 1912. 





The San Antonio Press Club achieved a great success last evening 
when they presented Lillian Nordica and David Bispham in joint 
song recital, assisted by William Morse Rummell, violinist. 

It is always a pleasure to hear Madame Nordica, but last evening 
she excelled her former appearance here, which was some years ago 
She has gained much since then, It is difficult to define just what 
it is, but there is something in her voice more appealing, just a 
“bit” more. The nearest word to describing her voice seems to be 
“human.” 

In her first group of songs, especially Schumann’s “Ich Grolle 
Nicht,” she was delightful, and in the last group, when she sang 
“The Erlking’” by Schubert she left a ‘‘note thought” in the mind 
of her audience, and every fiber of it was music. Never has she 
sang better. Madame Nordica was lost in a strain of melody, and 
a soul stood before souls and pealed forth its being in song. 

Mr. Bispham is good, he has always been good, and it seems he 
always will be, for he has lost nothing since years ago when he 
first stepped upon the stage. Some dramatic critics think the stage 
has been robbed of another Richard Mansfield or a Booth, but it is 
impossible to tell which Mr. Bispham does best, sing or act, he does 
both so well. 

In the first group of songs he displayed a wonderful range ot 
voice in the old Jacobite song, “Down Among the Dead Men,” and 
Tom Moore’s “Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms’ 
was perfectly and beautifully rendered. 

Those who heard him will never forget his rendition of Kipiung’s 
“Danny Deever” and “Killiekrankie,” by Burns. 

Madame Nordica and Mr. Bispham reached a perfect operatic 
climax in the duet, “Crudel Perche,” from “Marriage of Figaro,” 
by Mozart. 

William Morse Rummell launched a success in San Antonio. The 
audience responded to his numbers with repeated applause. 

The pianists, Romayne Simmons, Harry M. Gilbert and Mona 
Rummell, added much to the evening’s performance by their sym- 
pathetic and well-rendered accompaniments. 

The many handsome gowns worn by the society leaders of the city 
blended with the evening dress of the gentlemen, made an imposing 
scene. 

The concert was a success in every way. 

President Joseph Emerson Smith, of the Press Club, was one ot 
the warmly congratulatory members over the success of the con- 
cert, especially as he was out of the city for four weeks and all the 
hard work fell on the shoulders of Vice-President Louis DeNette, 
the board of governors and the members of the club. Mr. Smith said 
it was one of the greatest pleasures of his return to San Antonio 
to witness how splendidly the arrangements had been made and 
carried out, and to realize the spirit and co-operation of the mem- 
bers with the vice-president and board of governors,—San Antonio 
Express, December 4, 1912. (Advertisement.) 
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NO MONTE CARLO “PARSIFAL.” 


(By Cable.) 
Paris, January 20, 1913. 
TO THE MUSICAL COURIER: 

AFTER FOUR MONTHS OF _ RE- 
HEARSALS, PRINCE OF MONACO FOR- 
BIDS THE “PARSIFAL” PERFORMANCE 
ANNOUNCED FOR NEXT THURSDAY AT 
MONTE CARLO. EXTENSIVE LITIGA- 
TION IS BOUND TO FOLLOW, AS HUN- 
DREDS OF CONTRACTS ARE INVOLVED. 
THE NEW COSTUMES AND NEW SCENE- 
RY, NOW USELESS, REPRESENT A TRE- 
MENDOUS LOSS. “SIEGFRIED” TO BE 
SUBSTITUTED FOR “PARSIFAL.” 

BLUMENBERG. 
—— 
Zuricu threatens to defy Bayreuth by giving 


early performances of ‘Parsifal.” 
—-——-—— 
Ir is not a good season for theaters this winter, 
but all concerts are doing well. 
: —_»——— 
Art Jena, from June 5 to June 8, will be held this 


year’s German Tonkinstlerfest. 
—— 
Asxs the Monthly Musical Record: “Is the writ- 


ing of melody a lost art?” No; only mislaid. 


° 
Cuicaco’s grand opera ballet went on strike last 
week, but Andreas Dippel declares their cause to be 


footless. 
a on 


A STATISCIAN reports that there are 3,445 dialects. 
This, however, does not include the dialect used by 
most vocalists when they sing English, 


Ir is hard to figure out why this should be an off 
week in music, but it is. The winter seems to be 
getting its second wind for the end half of the sea- 


son. Will it be the better half? 
————-————- 
AccorDING to a press notice, Walter Damrosch, 


composer of the opera “Cyrano,” is to deliver “an 
explanatory recital on this work.” That probably 


is necessary, otherwise it would not be. 
aa 
Bertin cables, which cannot be confirmed before 


Tue Musicat Courier goes to press, tell of the 
resignation of Emil Paur as one of the conductors 
at the Berlin Royal Opera. It is stated that he had 
a disagreement with the management. 


Hist! the millennium has arrived. From Chris- 
tiania comes this: “The National Theater ended its 
last season with a net profit of 63,580 kronen, and 
the management has decided to divide 12,000 kronen 
among the members of the company.” 

—- + ——-— 

PittspurGH’s University Library, acting upon a 
request, last week sent a copy of Cadman’s “Four 
American Indian Songs” to Tiflis (Georgia), 
Asiatic Russia, the words being translated into 
Russian, so that they can be sung in the native 
tongue. 


———. ————_ 

“CALIFORNIA was the largest producer of petro- 
leum, asphalt, borax, gems and precious stones, 
magnetite, quicksilver and platinum in 1912,” ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey. That 
may be, but Sne should not forget that California, 
too, is responsible in a way for Puccini’s “Girl of 


the Golden West.” 
—— 


THE erudite critic of the Sun took great pains in 
his criticism of Mr. Loeffler’s quintet, which was 
played here last week, to inform his readers as to 
how string quintets should be written. He stated 
that “Customarily musicians make a string quintet 
by adding to a quartet a second cello,” stating fur- 
ther that “the result too often is that while the high 
voices of the ensemble remain the same, the low 
voices are more numerous and sometimes the har- 
mony becomes thick and heavy.” Who has written a 
string quintet where a second cello has been added to 


the quartet ? The great masterpieces for quintet, with 
two cellos by Schubert, surely does not sound “thick 
and heavy” in the low voices. Besides this colos- 
sal composition, how many quintets where two cellos 
are employed have been composed by great men? 
Those quintets by Beethoven were written for two 
violins, two violas and one cello. Mozart’s quintets 
are for the same combination. Haydn’s have two 
violas. Both of Mendelssohn’s are also without a 
second cello, and Brahms’ opus 88 is for two violins, 
two violas and one cello. Svendsen, by the way, 
wrote an interesting string quintet with two violas, 
and at least one was composed by Anton Rubin- 


stein. 
paar eo 


Ir our Supreme Court is to stop the cornering 
and monopolizing, let them not overlook the little 
group which seems to have combined for the pur- 
pose of controlling all the piano technic—Godow- 
sky, Paderewski, Busoni, Sauer, Schelling, Pauer, 
Lhevinne, Gabrilowitsch, Bauer. 

OO 

Now that the subject of child labor is agitating 
charitable minds, why not put an end forever in 
this country to that most baneful of all musical 
pests, the infant prodigy? There is no need for the 
public appearance of too youthful players; they 
serve no artistic or utilitarian purpose. 

a ee 

By a curious little oversight the preposition “to” 
was substituted for “off” in the editorial “Fa, So. 
La, Mi” in our issue of January 15. -Henry VIII 
came off, not to, the throne in 1547. The date, for- 
tunately. has no bearing on the article and its omis- 
sion would be immaterial to the subject. 

—_——$——_ 

ANNOUNCEMENT comes from Chicago that more 
or less vague plans are in the air to provide the lake- 
side city with a new opera house, to cost $5,000,000, 
and large enough tohouse alsothe Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, the present Orchestra Hall to be torn 
down and replaced by a large office building. 

—__ 

THE “Richard Wagner Association of German 
Women,” which in many groups is spread out over 
Germany, will celebrate in an especially festive man- 
ner the centenary of the birth of the great composer. 
The association will convene at a general meeting in 
Magdeburg, April 26. There is to be a “Meister- 
singer” performance, with celebrated soloists, and 
the chorus of Bayreuth. Josef Gdllrich will con- 
duct. The Crown Princess of Germany, protector 
of the association, and the Princess Anna Luise zu 
Schwarzburg, protector of the Magdeburg branch, 
are patrons of the Magdeburg meeting. The asso- 
ciation wishes THe Musicat Courter to make 
known the fact that also German women not living 
in Germany are eligible to membership in the R. W. 


A. G. W. 
ek Seed 


How the British Lion must have lashed his tail 
about with joy last Sunday, when John Mc- 
Cormack, the Irish tenor; Evan Williams the 
Welsh tenor, and Clara Butt, contralto, and 
Kennerley Rumford, both English, were heard 
at concerts in New York. Alice Nielsen, an 
American of Irish and Scandinavian extraction, ap- 
peared with Mr. McCormack at Carnegie Hall in 
the afternoon. Mr. Williams gave his recital at 
Aeolian Hall, also in the afternoon; while Madame 
Butt and Mr. Rumford held forth at the Hippo- 
drome in the evening. But this, gentle reader, was 
not all the music of the Lord’s Day. The New 
York Philharmonic Society gave a concert Sunday 
afternoon at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, with 
Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, as soloist. Mr. 
and Mrs. David Mannes gave a concert of chamber 
music at the Belasco Theater, Sunday night, and 
there was the usual concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the evening, with Emmy Destinn 
and Riccardo Martin, etc. Sunday has become New 
York’s maddest musical day. 
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An English Composer's Pay 


That recent wordy war in the London Times 
between Sir Charles Stanford and the Novello pub- 
lishing house does not advance the cause of music 
or help the great public to esteem musicians. The 
trouble began when S. Squire Sprigge, of the So- 
ciety of Authors, sent to the Times a letter from 
which we have selected the following: 

An appeal is being made for the widow and children of 
the late S. Coleridge-Taylor. It seems pertinent to inquire 
why a composer who wrote so widely successful a com- 
position as “Hiawatha,” a work which is frequently per- 
formed all over England and America, should have left 
so little provision for his family. The Society of Au- 
thors, having noticed the case, and being anxious to help 
the dependents of Coleridge-Taylor as far as possible, 
have inquired from Novello & Co. whether “Hiawatha” 
produced a royalty for the composer and his heirs. This 
question the firm has answered by saying that the copy- 
right of all the late Coleridge-Taylor’s compositions had 
been assigned to themselves. Here we have an admirable 
example of the trouble that may.and often does follow upon 
the outright sale of literary or artistic property. It cannot 
be too clearly said that, because of the uncertainty of the 
value of this property, its outright sale must be attended 
with risk either to the creator of the work or to its pur- 
chaser. One or other party to such bargains is bound 
to suffer, and it is our experience at the Society of Au- 
thors that it is the author of the work who is generally 
disappointed by the result of the disposal of copyright. 
But whatever be the outcome of any particular transaction, 
a system is bad in business which by its capricious event 
leaves behind it either a recollection of pecuniary loss 
with the publisher or a deep sense of injustice with the 
author. The Society of Authors understand that 
Coleridge-Taylor was refused a royalty and was given 
only small sums for conveying to Novello & Co. the copy- 
right of “Hiawatha.” That is the state of the case as 
communicated to the committee of management of the 
society, whose opinion is that if a reasonable royalty on 
the sales of “Hiawatha” had been forthcoming it would 
have provided sufficient money for the dependents with- 
out any appeal to the public. It is fair to the composer’s 
memory as a hard working and careful man that the pub- 
lic should know that he did provide with his brains a 
work which, under the ropalty method of dealing with 
literary and artistic property, would have supported his 
family after his death, while making him more comfort- 
able during his life. 

The firm of Novello & Co., naturally, replied to 
this letter, and in a perfectly straightforward and 
candid manner pointed out that Coleridge-Taylor 
“accepted gladly the terms that were offered to him, 
Moreover, he from time to time offered us the 
copyright of every similar work that he ever wrote. 
There are six of them. The first three he sold out- 
right; the later and more successful ones all bear 
royalties. He therefore was a typical instance of 
the young composer who prefers to sell outright 
until he has made a reputation and who thereafter 
prefers the royalty system.” 

Novello & Co. also stated that they adopted the 
royalty system same forty years ago, and that they 
gave their composers the option of an outright pur- 
chase or a rovalty payment. 

Then Sir Charles Stanford saw an opportunity 
of pointing out that his pupil, the late Coleridge- 
Taylor, had been offered as compensation by the 
Novello house twenty copies of his work when pub- 
lished. The work was the violin ballade, op. 5. 
Sir Charles did not consider this sufficient pay, and 
said so, in pointed terms. THe called attention to 
the fact that in spite of the great success of “Flia- 
watha” the composer’s estate was estimated at 
$4,000 (£800), “at which probate of the composer’s 
estate was sworn.” 

No doubt Sir Charles was actuated by the best 
of motives for the welfare of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
wife and child, who were not left in wealth, or even 
in easy circumstances. But he seems to have roused 
the ire of Novello & Co., who reply in a letter that 
shows Coleridge-Taylor begging the publishers to 
go on with the printing of the ballade and accept- 
ing gladly twenty-five copies as full and satisfac- 
tory remuneration for all rights in it. This, of 





course, is absurdly inadequate pay, and one on 
which even a church mouse would starve. But, 
strange to relate, it is a magnificent sum beside 
the fee Sir Charles Villiers Stanford had accepted 
from the same firm. According to Novello & Co.’s 
letter of December 3 last, Sir Charles had assigned 
to that publishing house the copyright of his sym- 
phony No. 4, op. 31, and his suite for violin and 
orchestra, op. 32, for the sum of one shilling; and, 
for fear that the publishers should be wanting in 
enthusiasm for the symphony and the suite for a 
shilling, had also thrown in the copyright of four 
part-songs without an extra charge. 

Novello & Co. state, further, that Sir Charles, a 
little later, was so desirous of having his op. 35 
trio in E flat published that he gave the score to 
the publishers without exacting any fee whatever. 
not even one shilling, except that he, the composer, 
also presented the publishers with his Morning and 
Communion Service in A. In other words, Sir 
Charles has driven the publishers to tell the world, 
in self defense, that the compositions of Charles 
Villiers Stanford do not sell. We conclude, at any 
rate, that the scores published by Novello & Co. 
have not brought money and gladness to the pub- 
lishers. We can only regret that such is the case, 
for we profess admiration for those works of Stan- 
ford with which we are familiar—the “Irish” svm- 
phony, the opera “Shamus O’Brien,” the recent 
book on “Musical Composition,” and other produc- 
tions of his. 

At the same time we think it is foolish to spoil 
publishers, so to speak, by encouraging them to ex- 
pect something for nothing. The composer who is 
out of touch with the public, no matter how eminent 
and excellent he may be, makes the way of the 
popular composer more uphill by getting the pub- 
lishers into the habit of expecting and demanding 
unprofitable and bitter terms from the composers. 
Who knows but that the family of Coleridge-Tay- 
lor may not now be suffering by reason of the loss 
of the copyright of “Hiawatha,” due to the prac- 
tice of Coleridge-Taylor’s teacher in giving away 
scores to publishers and bribing them with still 
more scores? 

When we find that a composer and teacher as 
eminent as Sir Charles Villiers Stanford makes so 
little out of his compositions, and that a_ small 
genius and a widely popular composer like Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor leaves his dependents unproviced 
for, and find, moreover, that a composer of the 
lightest kind of musical plays is a millionaire, with 
a castle in- Wales, the melancholy truth is forced 
on us, that England as a composer’s place of resi- 


dence is not so very, very, very much superior to 
the U. S. A. 
cntiepeilliadictains 


WitTH mayors, archbishops, police chiefs and 
wives of opera backers dictating the morals of the 
lyric stage, it is no more than right that the Tem- 
perance League demand the suppression of “Tristan 
and Isolde” on account of the intoxicating drink dis- 
pensed by Brangaene, and that the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals protest against 
the incineration of Grane, when Briinnhilde ends 
“Gotterdammerung” by riding her noble steed into 
the funeral pyre. Besides, the odor of burning 
horse flesh is distinctly disagreeable in an opera 
house that pretends to refinement. 

a a 

In this year of the Verdi-Wagner centennial we 
shall hear of some extraordinary events; one of 
these will happen in Boston on Saturday afternoon, 
February 1, when Felix Weingartner conducts a 
performance of “Trovatore” at the Boston Opera 
House. Marie Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is to be the Leonora of the performance 
and Ernestine Schumann-Heink is to be seen in the 


role of Azucena, one of the first the famous con- 
tralto sang at the beginning of her career. Rappold 
had sung previously in Boston with the Opera this 
season in performances of “Aida” and also at one 
performance of the Verdi “Requiem.” 

a 

From the American is this description of what 
happened last Saturday at the Metropolitan Opera 
House: 

At the afternoon performance of Humperdinck’s 
“Koenigskinder” yesterday the audience which had filled 
the Metropolitan to hear Geraldine Farrar and to watch 
her geese were treated to an unexpected interlude. 

In the opening act two of the geese had sulks, Possi- 
bly they had been affected by the artistic temperaments in 
the neighborhood. 

At ali events, when Miss Farrar tried to shoo them out, 
soon after the first entrance of the King’s Son, they would 
not go. The Goose Girl chased them round and round the 
stage, but they only squawked at her. Then, using force, 
Miss Farrar grabbed one by the neck. Its fellow goose 
escaped and spat rebukes at her. 

At last, however, it was hustled off and given a beat- 
ing by the harassed prima donna in the opera house wings. 

Some smiled when, on returning to the stage, Miss 
Farrar sang the librettist’s words, “I am not kind.” 


a 
HATS OFF TO GENIUS. 


Max Smith relates a comical anecdote in his New 
York Press column called “Songs and Singers”: 

Antonio Pini-Corsi is as amusing in real life as on the 
stage. At a rehearsal in the Metropolitan Opera House 
of that eclectic composer, Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le 
Donne Curiose,” the corpulent little buffo was seen stand- 
ing in the shadows of the big auditorium drinking in 
eagerly every note of the score as played by. the orchestra 
under Arturo Toscanini and watching the proceedings on 
the stage with the utmost seriousness. Every now and 
then, as a bystander observed with amazement, the jovial 
comedian would slip one foot backward, lean forward with 
a deep inclination, and lift his hat solemnly with a gran- 
diloquent sweep of the arm. 

Again and again Pini-Corsi went through the same mys- 
terious form of salutation. Finally the puzzled onlooker 
could suppress his curiosity no longer. “Excuse me,” he 
said, in a whisper, coming close to the singer; “I have 
been watching you for some time. I have seen you bowing 
low and baring your head. But for the life of me I cannot 
make out to whom you are addressing those attentions.” 

“Ah!” remarked Pini-Corsi, with a start, as if waking 
from a dream, “I am not exactly surprised at your ques- 
tion. But the thing is extremely simple. I am only paying 
homage to the various great composers as they make their 
appearance in the orchestral line of march—masters all, 
who deserve the utmost respect.” 


o—— 





THE news of Arturo Toscanini’s permanent de- 
parture from the Metropolitan Opera House at the 
end of this season, as announced exclusively in THE 
Musicart Courter last week, occasioned a sensation 
in musical circles. Denials promptly went forth 
from the leader and those in charge at the Metro- 
politan and the daily newspapers published them. 
Nevertheless, THe Musicat Courter insists that 
its news will prove to be correct, and we shall re- 
call this prediction next fall, if not earlier. 

a 

Ir is no offense to THe Mustcat Courter to re- 
fer to it as a “musical trade paper,” and we have no 
objection to being so designated. We brought out 
a seventy-six page issue recently in the regular 
course of business, and issued it at our own 
printing and engraving plants. It must be at least 
a flourishing and prosperous musical trade paper 
to be able to do that 


— 





Ir is stated by some experts that Europe is imi- 
tating American journalism. Our daily newspaper 
cousins across the sea will not be quite lost, how- 
ever, until they begin to run front page “human in- 
terest” stories about music and yards of interviews 
with opera singers. 


A 


——————_@——_—_ 


Tuere has been no Puccini opera at the Metropoli- 
tan since last Thursday, a week ago, and at the 
present writing none is announced until at least next 
Monday, if then. 
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~ ORCHESTRAL ODDS AND ENDS. 


[he Philharmonic concerts in Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, January 
23 and 24, will have as soloist Ottilie Metzger, con- 
tralto of the Hamburg Opera, and who has sung 
also at Bayreuth. She will sing with orchestra the 
aria of Andromache from Max Bruch’s “Achilles,” 
and five songs with piano accompaniment, the “Sap- 
phic Ode” of Brahms, Schubert’s “Death and the 
Maiden,” and “Rastlose Liebe,” Weber’s “Folk 
Song,” and Hugo Wolf’s “Freund.” The sym- 
phonic numbers on the programs will be Mozart’s 
symphony in G minor, Beethoven’s overture “Pro- 
metheus,” Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration,” 
and the overture “Benvenuto Cellini” by Berlioz. 
January 20, 21, and 22, the Philharmonic Society 
was booked to appear in Baltimore, Washington, 
and Richmond (giving the second concert of its 
subscription series in those cities), with Madame 
Schumann-Heink as the soloist. 

nme 

With Ysaye for an added attraction, the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra’s programs of Friday 
afternoon, January 17, and January 18, 1913, had 
Gluck’s overture “Iphigenie in 
Aulis,” Bach’s E major violin concerto, Bach’s 
“Brandenburg” concerto, No. 3, for strings, 
Dukas’ ““L’Apprenti-Sorcier,” Saint-Saéns’ B minor 
violin concerto, and Beethoven’s “Leonora” over- 
ture, No, 3. At the next concerts of the Cincin- 
nati organization, Germaine Schnitzer will be the 
soloist in the Schumann piano concerto. The or- 
chestral numbers are to be Brahms’ “Tragic” over- 
ture and Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique.” 

nee 

An interesting program was that given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, at its sixth even- 
ing concert, January 3, when Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony, Brahms’ violin concerto (Richard 
Czerwonsky, violinist) and Wagner’s “Siegfried 
Idyl” and “Rienzi” overture were performed. The 
program of the orchestra’s eleventh “Pop” concert, 
January 5, had these numbers: March (“Rakoczy”), 
Berlioz ; overture to “Oberon,” “Weber ; “Mephisto 
Waltz,” Liszt; “Flower Duet,” from Act III, 
“Madama Butterfly,” Puccini; ballet music from 
“Queen of Sheba,” Goldmark; “La Jota 
Aragonese,” Saint-Saéns; duets for two sopranos, 
“Sweet Zephyr” from “Marriage of Figaro,” Mo- 
zart, and “Night Hymn at Sea,” Goring-Thomas ; 
finale (allegro pomposo) from symphony No. 4, F 
minor, Tschaikowsky. 

neme 

Beginning February 10, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra will undertake its second annual 
Eastern tour. These are the cities and dates sched- 
uled: Monday, February 10, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
Auditorium; Tuesday, February 11, Peoria, IIl.. 
Shrine Temple ; Wednesday, February 12, St. Louis, 
Mo., Odeon; Thursday, February 13, Springfield, 


these numbers: 


[ll., Chatterton Opera House; Friday, February 14, 


Evansville, Ind., Evans Hall; Saturday, February 
15, Louisville, Ky., Schubert Masonic Theater ; 
Sunday, February 16, Richmond, Ind., Opera 
House; Monday, February 17, Columbus, Ohio, 
Memorial Hall; Tuesday, February 18, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Soldiers’ Memorial Hall; Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 19, Philadelphia, Pa., Academy of Music; 
Thursday, February 20, Washington, D. C., New 
National Theater; Friday, February 21, New York 
City, N. Y., Carnegie Hall; Saturday, February 22, 
Aurorafi N. Y., Wells College (matinee) ; Saturday, 
February 22, Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University ; 
Monday, February 24, Cleveland, Ohio, Gray’s 
\rmory; Tuesday, February 25, Toledo, Ohio, 
Valentine Theater; Wednesday, February 26, De- 
troit, Mich., Armory; Thursday, February 27, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Orchestra Hall; and Friday, February 

Minneapolis, Minn., Auditorium. 

ere 

in “all American” program was that given by 

the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago, Janu- 


ary 10 and 11, when the composers represented 
were Hadley, Converse, Powell, Oldberg and Mac- 
Dowell, with these works, respectively: “In Bo- 
hemia” overture; “Festival of Pan,” romance for 
orchestra ; violin concerto; theme and variations for 
orchestra; A minor suite. Efrem Zimbalist played 
the Powell concerto, 
nee 


We are in receipt of the following communica- 
tion, which is published herewith cheerfully and 
contritely : 

New York, January 15, 1913. 
To The Musical Courier: 

In your very excellent review (issue of January 15) of 
the latest concert of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, January 7, you remark 
as follows: 

“That popular and thriving organization known as the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra presented a program which 
sliowed much ambition on the part of the conductor and 
the undaunted players, for when an orchestra attempts 
Keethoven’s ‘Leonora’ overture No. 3 and Schumann’s 
D minor symphony No. 4, it challenges criticism and 
invites comparisons with some of the great visiting orches- 
tras-—comparisons which do not redound to the discredit 
of the visitors, but which, at the same time, elicit the 
hearty congratulations of all who have the progress of 
music at heart. For it must be remembered. that the play- 
ers in the Volpe Symphony Orchestra are amateurs for 
the most part, and amateurs who have been drilled to their 
present high efficiency by the untiring efforts of their 
devoted conductor.” 

The passage in which you speak of the members of the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra as being “for the most part 
ar-ateurs” no doubt is intended to be complimentary, but 
is not in accordance with the facts in the case. The 
members of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra are all pro- 
fessionals and are members of the musical union, that 
a fact which establishes their professionalism and would 
make it impossible, were they not such members, to play 
with a professional orchestra in New York. It is true 
that there are some young men in my orchestra, a fact of 
which the organization is very proud and it looks upon 
them as among its best assets, but not a single player is 
an amateur—and by mentioning this circumstance, 1 am 
not reflecting on amateurs as such, for we all know many 
excellent ones. However, the standard of performances 
which I require from my players is such that even the best 
of amateurs would hardly be up to filling the require- 
ments, 

I would be very much obliged to you if you would 
publish this correction, which might help to clear up any 
misunderstanding that may have arisen from your well 
meant but mistaken statement regarding the personnel of 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra. 

Thanking you for the interest you have always displayed 
in our organization, and the encouragement you have given 
it since its first public concert, I am, 

Very truly yours 
ARNOLD VOLPE. 


Ernest Schelling will be the soloist at the four- 
teenth pair of concerts of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, January 17 and 18. The eminent pian- 
ist is to perform Liszt’s A major concerto. On the 
same program we note, “in memory of Bernard 
Ziehn,” Bruckner’s ninth (unfinished) symphony, 
as well as Kaun’s symphonic prolog “Mary Mag- 
dalene,” and Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” over- 
ture. 

eee 

Otto Urack, assistant conductor and first cellist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, led that or- 
ganization at Hartford, Conn., on January 14. 


eRe 


At the latest Boston Symphony concerts, Janu- 
ary 17 and 18, the program comprised Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” overture, Bruch’s violin concerto, No. 
2 (Anton Witek, soloist), Strauss’ “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” and Beethoven’s fifth symphony. The 
chief number on the programs of January 24 and 
25 will be Sinding’s D minor symphony. 

In the program book of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra there are these two notes consoling to 
music lovers: 


The doors of the hall will be closed during the per- 
formance of each number on the program. Those who 


“T gioielli 


wisk to leave before the end of the concert are requested 
to do so in an interval between the numbers. 


City of Boston, Revised Regulation of August 5, 1898. 
—Chapter 3, relating to the covering of the head in places 
of public amusement.—Every licensee shall not, in his 
place of amusement, allow any person to wear upon the 
head a covering which obstructs the view of the exhibition 
or performance in such place of any person seated in any 
seat therein provided for spectators, it being understood 
that a low head covering without projection, which does 
not obstruct such view, may be worn. 

Attest: J. M. Gatvin, City Clerk, 


Ree 
Tina Lerner will play the Tschaikowsky piano 
concerto, B flat minor, at the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra concerts, February 7 and 8. The pro- 
gram is to consist solely of Russian compositions. 
ee eee 


OPERA IN ITALY. 


An eloquent picture of current operatic doings in 
Italy is presented in the following list, taken from 
a Milan newspaper of recent date. The article is 
called “La Stagione lirica in Italia” : 

ArREzzo.—Teatro Petrarca: “Wally” (opera 
d’apertura), “Boheme.” Maestro direttore, Santo 
Nocito. 

Bart.—Teatro Petruzzelli: ‘“Isabeau” (opera 
d’apertura), “Rigoletto,” “Otello” di Verdi, ‘Ero- 
diade” di Massenet. Maestro direttore, Fortunato 
Russo. 

BABLETTA. —Teatro Curci: “Manon Lescaut” 
(opera d’apertura), “Tosca,” “Isabeau,” “Yana,” 
“Maestro di Cappella,” “Marcella.” Maestro diret- 
tore, Antonio Gallo. 

Botocna.—Teatro Corso: ‘“Walkiria” (opera 
d’apertura), “Fanciulla del West,” “Manon” di 
Massenet, ‘“Provenza” di Mercuri. Maestro diret- 
tore, Pietro Coppola. 

Brescia.—Teatro Grande: 
d’apertura). 

CaTaniA.—Teatro Bellini: “Isabeau” (opera 
d’apertura), “Werther,” “Lohengrin,” “Puritani,” 
“Vera” di Savasta, “Aglaia” di Tarailo. Maestro 
direttore, F. Guerrieri. 

Como.—Teatro Sociale: 
(opera d’apertura). 

Crema. — Teatro Sociale: 
d’apertura), “Faust.” 

CrEMONA.—-Teatro Ponchielli: “Walkiria” (ope- 
ra d’apertura), “Werther,” “Isabeau.” Maestro di- 
rettore, Giuseppe Armani. 

Cuneo.—Teatro Toselli: 
(opera d’apertura), “Faust.” 

FaENZA.—Teatro Comunale: 
(opera d’apertura), “Wally.” 
Alceo Tani. 

FrirENzE. —- Politeama_ Fiorentino: 
(opera d’apertura). Teatro Verdi: 
(opera d’apertura). 

Genova.—Teatro Carlo Felice: ‘“Cristoforo Co- 
lombo” (opera d’apertura), “Il segreto di Susanna,” 
della Madonna” di Wolff-Ferrari, 
“Feuersnot” di R. Strauss, “I figli di Re” di Hum- 
perdinck, “Rigoletto,” “Lohengrin,” “I Promessi 
Sposi” di Petrella. Maestro direttore, Egisto 


“Walkiria” (opera 


“Fanciulla del West” 


“Guarany” (opera 


“Madame Butterfly” 


“Manon Lescaut” 
Maestro direttore, 


“Carmen” 
“Traviata” 


Tango. 
ImoLa.—Teatro Comunale: “Traviata” (opera 
d’apertura). 


Lucca.—-Teatro Giglio: 
(opera d’apertura), “Rigoletto.” 
tore, Adolfo Alviso. 

Mantova.— Teatro Sociale: “Fancitlla del 
West” (opera d’apertura), “Isabeau,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Rosedda” di Fontana. Maestro direttore, Fanio 
Nini Bellucci. 

MiLano.—Teatro alla Scala: ‘Fanciulla del 
West” (opera d’apertura), “Oberon,” “Faust,” 
“Carmen,” “Cavalleria rusticana,” “Le donne 
curiose” di Wolff-Ferrari, “L’amore dei tre Re” di 
Montemezzi (ballo “Siama”). Maestro direttore, 
Tullio Serafini. Teatro Dal Verme: “Andrea 
Chénier” (opera d’apertura), “Traviata,” “Tosca,” 
“Roberto il Diavolo,” “I pescatori di perle” (ballo, 


Maestro diret- 


“Adriana Lecouvreur” - 
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“La Fata delle bambole”). Maestro direttore, 
Giuseppe Radini-Tedeschi. 

Mopena.—-Teatro Comunale: “Walkiria” (ope- 
ra d’apertura), “Otello” di Verdi, “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor.” Maestro direttore, Giulio Farinelli. 

Napo.i.—Teatro San Carlo: “Oro del Reno” 
(opera d’apertura), “Fedra” di Pizzetti, “Il segreto 
di Susanna” di Wolff-Ferrari, “Zingari,” “Otello” 
di Verdi, “Fanciulla del West,” ‘‘Isabeau,” “Iris,” 
“Wally,” “Boheme” (ballo, “Les cloches de Corne- 
ville”). Maestro direttore, Vittorio Gui. 

Novara.—Teatro Coccia: “Fanciulla del West” 
(opera d’apertura), “Forza del destino,” “Traviata.” 
Maestro direttore, Enrico Romano. 

Papova.—Teatro Verdi: ‘‘Tristano e Isotta” 
(opera d’apertura), “Isabeau,’ “Otello” di Verdi. 
Maestro direttore, Gino Marinuzzi. 

ParMA.— Teatro Reinach: “Faust” (opera 
d’apertura), ‘‘Bohéme.” Maestro direttore, Zuccoli. 

Pavia.—Teatro Fraschini: ‘“Fanciulla del West” 
(opera d’apertura), “Rigoletto.” Maestro direttore, 
Alfredo Padovani. 

PeruGia.-—Teatro Pavoni: ‘“Sonnambula” (ope- 
ra d’apertura), “Favorita,” “L’Italiana in Algeri,” 
“IT Puritani,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Don Pasquale.” 

PIACENzA.— Teatro Municipale: “Isabeau” 
(opera d’apertura), “Tosca,” “Ernani.” 

Sassari.—Teatro Comunale: “Ballo in Masche- 
ra” (opera d’apertura), “Madama Butterfly,” “Isa- 
beau.” 

Tortno.—Teatro Regio: ‘Cristoforo Colombo” 
(opera d’apertura), “Sonnambula,” ‘““Don Carlos,” 
“TIsabeau,” “Il Crepuscolo degli Dei,” “Il Santo” di 
Pacchierotti. Maestro direttore, Ettore Panizza. 

VENEzIA.—Teatro La Fenice: “Oro del Reno” 
(opera d’apertura), “Carmen,” “Fanciulla_ del 
West,” “Melisenda” di Merlin, “Zanetto,” “Manon 
Lescaut,” “Bianca Cappello” di Lozzi, “Otello” di 
Verdi. Maestro direttore, Baldi-Zenoni., 

VERONA.—Teatro Filarmonico: “Walkiria” (ope- 
ra d’apertura), “Fanciulla del West,” “Traviata.” 
Maestro direttore, Arturo Vigna. 

ViIcENzA.—Teatro Eretenio: “Boheme” (opera 
d’apertura). Maestro direttore, Angelo Ferrari. 

a cen 

Lropotp Gopowsky has captured California un- 
conditionally. Such enthusiasm over any pianist 
had not previously been known there for years. The 
San Francisco newspapers rave about the man, his 
intellect, his musicianship, his performances. 
The Call says: “To miss a glimpse of Godow- 
sky’s immeasurable art is to forfeit an experience 
the loss of which cannot possibly be made up to 
you by any other man who plays upon the piano.” 
In the Chronicle we read: “Leopold Godowsky, 
master of the piano, educator and composer, one 
of the greatest artists in the world of music, was 
heard by a devoted audience, representative of 
music-loving San Francisco.” The Examiner puts 
it: “I do not remember any piano music to excel 
that of Godowsky in point of lofty, inspiring men- 
tality combined with great mechanical accomplish- 
ment.” And the Bulletin: “The truth is that the 
piano, under the mastery of Leopold Godowsky, be- 
comes almost unlimited in tone expression.” Tiere 
does not seem to be much left to say after such 
unqualified appraisal. 

as 

From Cleveland, Ohio, Town Topics, one gleans 
this: “It may be that the Kansas music critics do 
not use flowery language when making critiques 
of concerts; however, they write sufficiently plain, 
so that even the one not versed in musical literature 
and lore may read and understand. The following 
is a reprint from one of the Kansas papers: “The 
Quartet was here Monday night and put on the 
third number of the lecture course. It was the 
bummest entertainment the people of our little town 
have had to put up with for a long time, and we 
hope they never are billed for this place again.’ ” 





MEMORY IN MUSIC. 


Dr. J. Leonard Corning, an eminent neurologist, 
contributes an article on musical memory to the 
Medical Record and finds it expedient to give high 
sounding names to many mnemonic feats which 
musicians perform as easily and naturally as they 
eat. Of course there must be a physical or psychi- 
cal law governing the mental retention of music, 
just as there is a law governing other forms oi 
memorizing, but the knowledge of the nature and 
method of operation of such a law would not help 
in applying it practically. 

Musical memory seems to be an inborn gift, for 
some babies retain tunes they have heard a few 
times, and sing them correctly, long before they are 
able to remember speech and to understand the 
proper sequence of words in conversation. 

Most infant prodigies have no difficulty in play- 
ing from memory every composition they study, no 
matter how long or how intricate in harmony and 
counterpoint. Mozart's remarkable mnemonic feat 
at the Sistine Chapel in Rome has become historical. 
The child Liszt, when taken before Beethoven, per- 
formed from memory any Bach fugue asked for, 
and transposed it into all desired keys. Twelve year 
old Franz Vecsey, when he visited America some 
eight or nine years ago, had in his repertory all the 
violin concertos, including those by Beethoven and 
Brahms. 

As for mature musicians, the pages of musica! 
history are full of anecdotes concerning their deeds 
of prowess in engraving on their minds indelibly 
compositions heard or studied by them. It is the 
rare exception to find among modern pianists, for 
instance, men like Pugno and De Pachmann, who 
frequently use printed notes in concert because they 
cannot trust the memory. The great Rubinstein 
slipped a mental cog when he played his own D mi- 
nor piano concerto here at his New York debut and 
for several measures was unable to find his way 
back into the music he had written, and covered the 
mishap by improvising. On the other hand, there 
was Berlioz, who knew the Gluck scores so inti- 
mately that he used to shout protests from the gal- 
lery of the Paris Opera when the orchestration was 
not rendered literally. 

Among the pianists it has grown almost into a 
rule to be able to play all the Chopin preludes and 
etudes, a dozen Beethoven sonatas, the two by Cho- 
pin, the big Schumann and Brahms compositions, 
most of Liszt’s original output, and about seven or 
eight concertos. Leopold Godowsky, gifted with a 
truly phenomenal memory, can play at command any 
standard work in the piano repertory. We know 
that Busoni can do likewise, and we feel sure that 
there are others who may be able to do likewise— 
for instance, such widely experienced players anil 
thorough musicians as Paderewski, Schelling, 
Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Lhevinne, d’Albert, Sauer, 
etc. 

Instances are plentiful where artists have per- 
formed works publicly after merely playing them 
over a few times. Some theatergoers who do not 
profess to be musicians can listen to a comic opera 
unfamiliar to them, and, after leaving the theater, 
play pages and pages of the music they have heard. 
We know accompanists like La Forge and Bocquet 
who never use printed music when they accompany 
in public. 

Opera singers have good memories as a rule, for 
they retain words, music, gestures and action, and 
sometimes deliver all four simultaneously. 

In orchestral conducting from memory, Von Bi- 
low held the palm as a symphony leader, and Tosca- 
nini has no competitors in opera. The latter stands 
sui generis as an example of prodigious mnemonic 
powers. Dr. Ernst Kunwald and Leopold Stokow- 
ski are two directors now in America who disdain 
the public use of printed scores. 

As for the long memories of some comic opera 
composers—but that is another chapter. 

Suffice it to say that Dr. Corning and laymen 


generally in matters of tone are far more impressed 
by the memories of musicians than are those per- 


sons themselves. 
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WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


German composers sometimes assert that the 
English language has no song literature that can 
compare with the melodious verse and singable 
lyrics of Heine. It is true that much, or most, of 
the finest English poetry is unsuitable in subject 
and in meter for songs. But, at the same time, we 
confess to a feeling of amazement when we see the 
lyrics that some of our modern composers select as 
flies to be embedded and perpetuated in their musi- 
cal amber. Surely, Herrick, Waller, and other 
poets, from the time of Queen Elizabeth to King 
Charles, can furnish something more attractive than 
the grotesque doggerel of crazy William Blake, 
who painted, engraved, and versified in the reign of 
mad King George III. 

Why should an American composer of today go 
back a hundred years to bring to light and set to 
modern music such obstetrical rhymed prose as this? 

INFANT SORROW. 
My mother groaned, my father wept, 
Into the dangerous world I leapt; 
Helpless, naked, piping loud, 
Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 
Struggling in my father’s hands, 
Striving against my swaddling bands, 
Bound and weary, I thought best 
To sulk upon my mother’s breast. 
—From “Songs of Experience,” by William Blake. 

Better all the pretty prattle of nymphs and 
shepherds than such Zolafied realism! 

Why not set some of the advertisements in THe 
Musicat Courier to music? Perhaps they are too 
intimately suggestive of music and musicians to in- 
terest some of our novelty hunting composers, 

ee 

ACTIVE steps are being taken by the New York 
Philharmonic Society to obtain possession of the 
income from the Pulitzer bequest of $1,000,000. 
The latest report of the proceedings is from the 
Evening World, as follows: 

The Philharmonic Society’s application for the bequests 
made to it under the will of Joseph Pulitzer was heard by 
Surrogate Fowler yesterday. 

Nelson S. Spencer appeared for the society, and ex- 
plained in detail what steps the organization has taken to 
fulfil the requirements of Mr, Pulitzer’s bequest of $1,- 
000,000. He set forth that the organization has become a 
membership corporation, with 1,050 members paying dues; 
that its membership is representative of various walks of 
life, and that the society has received the approval of the 
executors of Mr. Pulitzer’s estate. 

“The executors are in sympathy with the bequests made 
by Mr. Pulitzer to the Philharmonic Society,” said Wil- 
liam B. Hornblower. “They, however, wish to be pro- 
tected, and for this purpose they are willing to accept the 
affidavits of the officers of the society as to the member- 
ship of the society and the dues paid the current year. 
These are the only points, as I see it, that need proving. 
The other points are questions of law.” 

The attorney for the Philharmonic Society thereupon 
filed the affidavits of F. F, Leifels and E. F. Flinsch, sec- 
retary and treasurer, respectively, setting forth facts of the 
society’s membership and other legal papers bearing on 
the organization. Surrogate Fowler will determine 
whether the society has fulfilled in all particulars the re- 
quirements of Mr. Pulitzer’s will. 

Our in Phoenix, Ariz., they keep a sharp eye gn 
the musical doings of the world, as told about in 
Tue Musicat Courier A recent issue of the 
Arizona Republican contained a column quotation 
from our recent “Review of the Year,” and wound 
up with this complimentary reference: “The en- 
tertaining review is from a recent issue of THE 
MvusicaL Courter, New York’s famous musical 
weekly. THe Musicat Courter has in the past 
twelve months surpassed even its own meritorious 
record in the scope of its news, the excellence of 
its illustrations and the fairness of its criticisms.” 
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A RISING composer often is one who gets up early 
to give music lessons. 
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In view of the impending complete “Ring” cycle at the 


Metropolitan Opera House, and according to numerous 
requests, this department republishes its original and mod- 
ernized version of the text of Wagner’s ‘“Nibelungen” 
dramas 
nme 
Here, then, is the true and unexpurgated version of the 
“Nibelungen” cycle, as secured from secret sources by the 
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i 
IN 1906 “GOETTERDAEMMERUNG” REAPPEARED. 


historian who is recording this immortal compendium. 
There are four operas in the cycle—“Rheingold,” ‘“Wal- 
kiire,” “Siegfried” and “Gétterdiammerung”—and you can- 
not understand any ove of the four unless you have been 
at the other three. It is possible to visit three of them 
and then not to understend the fourth, but if so you must 


never tell anybody. Make sure that you will see the whole 
cycle by buying tickets for the four performances at a 
single purchase and paying cash in advance. The “Nibe- 
lungen” operas should be visited in their regular order, as 
hereinbefore given. For instance, if you see “Siegfried” 
before ‘“Walkiire” or “Gétterdammerung” before “Rhein- 
gold,” you are imbibing the cycle backward. The story is 
just as exciting that way, but it is not the manner in which 


Wagner wished it to be received. Some would-be Wag- 
nerians will tell you that “Rheingold” really is superfluous 
in the “Nibelungen” set, but do not believe them, for with- 


out it the other dramas would become too intelligible and 
natural to be genuine Wagner operas. Unfortunately, this 
opinion about the importance of “Rheingold” has gained 
firm ground in many places, and therefore the opera is but 
rarely given. Thousands of willing and eager Wagnerians 
are waiting in such cities to begin their “Nibelungen” with 
“Rheingold,” but of course never get a chance to make a 


start There is an authentic record of one man in a pro- 
vincial German town who has been waiting fourteen years 
to hear the “Nibelungen”’ cycle, but cannot do so because 
there has been ne “Rheingold” representation, although 


‘Walkiire,” “Siegfried” and “Gétterdammerung” perform- 
ances were plentiful in his town. Another story, and a 
pathetic one, comes from an Austrian center, where there 
is an opera house of the smaller size and scope. An ambi- 
tious Wagnerian, then a young man, attended “Rhein- 
id” and “Walkiire”’ performances in fairly rapid 

succession, and until now—a period of twenty-four 
years—he has not been able to hear “Siegfried” 
nd “Gétterdammerung” owing to the limited facili- 
ties at the opera in his native place, where there two 
works probably never will be given. Other instances there 
are, too, of interrupted Wagnerians, who had experiences 
no less tragic than those just related. For instance, the 
Wagener records tell of one poor soul whose city began 
with “Rheingold” which he heard in 1878. In 1880 and for 
three years thereafter “Siegfried” was given. Then in 
ik8& came “Gétterdimmerung” followed in 1886 and 1887 
by revivals of “Siegfried.” Finally in 1891 “Walkiire” 
was produced and made such a furore that it held the 
boards till 1807. This led to a resuscitation of “Rhein- 
gold” in 1808 and “Siegfried” in 1899. These three operas 
dominated the situation in 1900 1901 1902 and 1903. In 
1906 “Gétterdammerung” reappeared and our Wagnerian 
friend also The dates of his “Nibelungen’” hearings, 
therefore, in their proper order were: “Rheingold,” in 
298: “Walkiire,” 1891; “Siegfried,” 1809, and “Gotter 
merung,” 1906. Naturally enough, he did not remember 

06 what he had heard in 1878, and lately he confessed to 


nee that he did not understand what the whole 
is about and that it is “a damned rot, anyhow’— 


remember, he was a German. Thus was a faithful and 
promising Wagnerian spoiled by the atrocious habit of our 
opera houses to give the ‘“Nibelungen” works haphazard 
and out of the order expressly indicated by Wagner, 


“RHEINGOLD.” 

[This Wagner opera has been referred to as the original 
tank drama chiefly because its opening scene takes place 
on the bed of the river Rhine. Greenish twilight enwraps 
the stage as the curtain rises. It is well to get a good 
peek at your neighbors before the lights are lowered, and 
to stow your valuables in inner pockets securely guarded, 
as the theater is kept in darkness (and some of the audi- 
tors are, too) during the entire opera “Rheingold.” In 
fact, Wagner insists on this black gloom at all his “Nibe- 
lungen” performances. He was a wise man in his own 
generation and knew full well that if an audience has 
nothing else to look at it is bound to look at the stage. In 
the center of the Rhine, which appears to be about 30 
feet in length, is a little conical cliff, on which a lump of 
gilded tin placed around an incandescent electric light bulb 
represents the Rheingold, the marvelous treasure which 
some mysterious agency has placed in the river, under the 
care of Woglinde, Flosshilde and Wellgunde, the Rhine 
daughters, who look like mermaids, and are given the 
semblance of swimming by being placed in a chair appara- 
tus, which men in the wings and flies jerk hither and 
thither by means of wires.] 

Woglinde—Brightly the Rheingold shines! 

Flosshilde—Oh, dry up. 

Wellgunde—How can she, down here in the river? 

Woglinde—Hush! You should know that there are no 
jokes in Wagner. 

Flosshilde—Ha! I saw a light on the shore. 
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T iS 
l 
“I'M POSITIVELY SEASICK.” 


Wellgunde—That isn’t the shore. It’s an usher showing 
in a late comer, 

Woglinde—I’m tired; I’m going to sit down. 

(Flosshilde and Wellgunde scream with laughter.) 

Woglinde—What ’tis? 

Wellgunde—Who ever heard of a Rhine daughter sit- 
ting down? How can you? You're half woman and half 
fish. 

Flosshilde—Ouch ! 

Woglinde—How now? 

Flosshilde—If that wire manipulator of mine isn’t care- 
ful he’ll really have me in the Rhine in half a minute. 

Wellgunde—I'm positively seasick. It reminds me of 
the elevator in our hotel—— 

Woglinde—Who goes there? 

(Alberich, a dwarf, is seen issuing from a cave and 
climbing along the bottom of the Rhine. For reasons 
which will appear later, the auditor should here fix firmly 
in his mind the fact that Alberich seems to have no diffi- 
culty in breathing the waters of the river, nor do they 
have the slightest apparent effect on his singing. The 
Rhine daughters are as little bothered, but, of course, they 
feel perfectly at home in their native element. Alberich 
is not a regular dweller on the Rhine bottom, as the en- 
suing dialogue makes clear.) 

Flosshilde—Who are you? 

Alberich—I am Alberich, come from Nibelheim, where 
I live. 

Wellgunde—What can we do for you? 

Woglinde (aside)—Father warned me to beware of 
such a fiend. 


Alberich—-You are pretty maidens. I would leave home 
for you. 

Flosshilde-—If you can catch us you can have us. 

Alberich (chases the Rhine maidens from rock to rock, 
the meanwhile they escape him and mock his beard, face 
and figure)—Curses on you and on the Rhine. I’ve barked 
my shins a dozen times on these wooden rocks. I'll have 
the stage carpenter discharged. A soft light illumines the 
conical cliff spoken of before.) Ha! what’s that? 

Woglinde—That’s the Rheingold. Whosoever from it 
forges a ring falls heir to all the world and is master of 
matchless might. 

Alberich (hoarsely)—Who said so? 

Wellgunde—Pa said so, and that’s why he put us here 
to guard the Rheingold. 

Flosshilde—And only he shall have power to forge the 
ring who forswears love and its pleasures forever. 

Alberich—The ring for mine. (He clambers rapidly 
toward the Rheingold and seizes it.) 

Wellgunde—Ah ! 

Flosshilde—Ha! 

Woglinde—Woe! 

(It isa peculiar thing that their father should have 
chosen as guards the Rhine maidens, who do nothing but 
ejaculate when the hoard actually is filched, but, of course, 
that is Wagner’s lookout and not ours. We are not criti- 
cising, but merely studying.) 

Wellgunde—Drop it! 

Woglinde—Thief ! 

Flosshilde—Naughty! naughty! 

Alberich (holding the gold on high)—I curse love! (He 
disappears. 

Scene II. 

(Slowly the scene changes from the Rhine to a plateau 
along the mountain tops. It is dawn, and the battlements 
of a castle are seen on a faraway peak. Wotan and Fricka 
are sleeping on the dewy sward.) 

Fricka (awaking)—Good morning. 

Wotan—What time is it? (Rolls over.) 

Fricka—Get up. 

Wotan—Let me sleep another hour. 

Fricka—Nothing doing. If you’d come home earlier 
nights you wouldn’t be so tired mornings. 

Wotan—See here, Mrs. Wotan—— 

Fricka (witheringly)—Don’t you “Mrs. Wotan” mel! 
Heaven only knows how many of me there are. 

(Wotan is too gentlemanly to contradict.) 

Fricka—That’s what I wanted the new castle for, to 
keep you at the fireside where you belong. 

Wotan (hums a snatch that sounds like “At Maxim’s”) 
—You’re looking lovely this morning, my dear; not at all 
as though you’d been sleeping out of doors all night. 

Fricka—Don’t try to flatter me. I’ve seen you make 
eyes at too many women. 

Wotan (angrily)—How can I make eyes when I have 
only one eye? (Wotan wears a patch over one eye.) You 
know I left my other one in pledge with the gods when I 
wedded you. 

Frickd—You're always leaving things in pledge. Here 
you’ve gone and pledged my sister Freia to the giants 
Fafner and Fasolt, in payment for their building of that 
new castle while we slept. What are you going to do 
about it? 

Wotan (shrewdly)—What all great financiers do. Let 
the people work for me while I sleep and then tell them 
that industry is its own reward. Are we the only ones, I 
would like to know, living in a house we can’t pay for? 

Freia (dashes in)—Save me, oh, save me! Two German 
bassos dressed as giants are after me, and that is a terrible 
fate. 

















“SEE HERE, MRS. WOTAN——” 


Wotan—I will consult with Loge, the god of fire. 

Fricka—I don’t like that man. 

Wotan—Just because I knew him before I married you. 
He's a wise one, I tell you; he’s a bachelor. 
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(Enter Fasolt and Fafner.) 

Fasolt—Our reward! 

Fafner—We want Freia! 

Wotan—Er—ahem—I beg of you, my friends—— 

Fasolt—You refuse? 

Fafner—Treason ! 

Wotan—If you would take some shares of stock in the 
new enterprise I am planning—— 

Fasolt—I want Freia; she’s so pretty. 

Fafner (to his brother giant, aside)—Fool! What do 
we care for her looks? She knows the secret of culti- 
vating the magic apples in the garden of the gods. As 
long as the gods eat the apples the gods remain eternally 
young. Take away Freia and the apples rot and the gods 
rot. We want to put those apples out of business. 

Fasolt-—As you say, brother. (Goes toward Freia.) 

Freia—Save me! 


HURRAY UP, YOU 





“DID I HEAR MY MOTIF?” 


(Enter Froh and Donner, two young gods, who usually 
are execrable singers.) 

Frcoh—Stand back! 

Donner—Advance at your peril! 

Wotan (sadly)—Stop, boys. The giants are right. I 
promised them Freia, and swore by my spear. (Joyfully) 
Here comes Loge. 

(Enter Loge.) 

Loge—Did | hear my motif? 
softly. 

Wotan (aside)—I called you. How can I get out of 
paying for the house the giants built? 

Loge—They want Freia? 

Fricka—Alas! yes. 

Fafner—Mr. Loge, you wouldn’t stand by and see two 
poor men——- 

Wotan—Shut up, and let him think. 

Loge—There’s nothing worth more to a man than a 
woman, when he really wants her. 

Wotan—Oh, slush. 

Loge—That’s a fact. I’ve been on this job for you all 
day and have inquired everywhere. The only man who 
values something that is higher than love of woman is 
Alberich, who stole the Rheingold and foreswore love. 
(Aside to Wotan.) By the way, the little girls down the 
Rhine way are dreadfully put out about losing that piece 
of jewelry and want you to help them recover it. 

Wotan (glancing anxiously at Fricka)—Hush! 
word about them here. How’s the blonde? 

Loge (aside)—Bully. 

(At this point he recites the virtues of the magic ring 
to the gods and the giants, and explains that it makes its 
owner all powerful.) 

Fafner—Very well; I’ll take the ring instead of Freia. 

Fasolt—Me, too. 

(They drag Freia away and give Wotan till evening to 
reflect.) 

Loge (sneeringly)—What bad complexions you all have. 
You seem to be failing. 

Wotan—Great guns! I haven’t eaten an apple since last 
night. And Freia gone! Get me an apple, quick! 

Froh (casting a look into an imaginary orchard off 
stage)—They’re all rotten. 

Wotan (despairingly to Fricka)—Couldn’t you make an 
apple sauce of them, at least? 

Fricka (proudly)—I am a goddess, not a cook. By the 
way, Loge, could the Rhine treasure be made into a tiara 
and a stomacher for the opera? 

Loge—anything you like (craftily, aside), and with it 
you would have power to force your husband to stay 
home evenings. 

Fricka (commandingly)—Wotan, get that gold. 

Wotan—So be it. Loge and I will win the ring from 
Alberich, and fry Freea—free Freia, I mean. 

(Loge and Wotan disappear in a small flame blown 
from a bellows through a hole in the scenery by a stage 
hand.) 


That cellist plays so 


Not a 





Scene III. 

Nibelheim, a huge cave, Alberich’s home. 
drags the shrieking Mime from a side cleft.) 

Alberich—Have you finished the helmet I bade you 
fashion? 

Mime—Here it is. 

Alberich (tries it on)—I will test its power. 
I would be. Canst thou see me, brother? 

Mime (without daring to look at him)—No; where are 
you? 

Alberich—Here. 
off laughing.) 

(Enter Loge and Wotan.) 

Loge—“Was, Wunder, wimmerst du hier?” 

Mime—I beg your pardon? 

Wotan—That’s irom Wagner. 
thing? 

(Mime explains his feelings; tells how he made a magic 
helmet for Alberich, and how, with the aid of the all 
powerful ring that Nibelung forces his brethren to work 
for him incessantly, seeking more treasure, and piling it 
up for his selfish use)—Here comes the mighty one, 
now. (Mime flees.) 

Alberich—What wouldst thou—I mean thee—both of 
thee? 

Loge—We've heard of your ring and your helmet. 

Alberich—You haven’t heard all. With the aid of the 
helmet I can change my appearance to anything I like. 

Wotan—Impossible! 

Loge—Show me. 

(Alberich changes himself into an enormous snake, and 
back again.) 

Loge—Marvelous! 

Wotan—Great! 

Loge (slyly)—Can you change yourself into something 
small as well—a toad, for instance? 

Alberich—Nothing easier. (Does so.) 

Loge (to Wotan)—Grab him. 

Wotan (holds the toad while Loge puts his foot on it; 
Wotan appropriates the magic tarn helmet which makes 
its wearer invisible)—Now we have you, my little man. 
(As Alberich slowly reassumes his ordinary shape, they 
bind him hand and foot.) 

Scent IV. 

(The picture changes to the same as in Scene II.) 

Loge—Give us all your gold, before we release you. 

Alberich (cursing furiously, breathes a command over 
his ring; the Nibelungs appear with golden treasure)— 
Enough? 

Wotan—More. 

Alberich—Take the helmet. 

Loge—And that ring on your finger. 

Alberich—Never while I live. 

Wotan—That is no answer. 


Alberich 


Invisible 


(Hits Mime a ringing blow and runs 
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“WHAT WOULDST THOU—I MEAN THEE—BOTH OF THEE.” 


Loge—The ring, or your life. 

Alberich (after more cursing and frightful profanity in 
the basses, cellos and brass section of the orchestra)— 
Take it. But my curse goes with it. May its wearer die 
and have all possible hard luck afterward. Curses on the 
thing until it is returned to me. (Exits.) 

(Enter the giants and Freia.) 

Freia—Here I am. 

Wotan (coldly)—So I see. 

Fafner—Got the stuff? 

Wotan—How much off for cash? 

Fasolt—You must pile the treasure as high as Freia 
stands, and as broad. 

(Wotan piles the treasure in a space measured by the 
staffs of Fafner and Fasolt.) 

Fafner—Ha! a cavity here. Fill it up. 

(Wotan stops up the hole with the tarn helmet.) 

Fasolt—Here, another place. Put something in here. 

Loge—There is nothing left. 

Fafner—The ring on Wotan’s finger. 






































































































Wotan—Never! 

Loge—That’s what Alberich said. 

Wotan (louder)—Never! 

Giants—Come along, Freia. 

(The goddess Erda arises on a platform in the rear; 
bluish light.) 

Erda—Beware, Wotan! 
disappears.) 

Wotan—Take it, then. 
gin to divide their booty.) 

Fafner—The ring is mine. 

Fasolt—No, mine. 

Fafner—Mine, I say. 

Fasolt—You lie. 

(Fafner hits Fasolt over the head with a young tree; 
Fasolt dies—and no wonder.) 

Wotan—By Jove! the Alberich curse was a dandy! (To 
Fricka) Let’s go home, mother. 


The ring is accursed. (She 


(Gives it to the giants, who be- 
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THE GODS ENTER WALHALLA. 


(Singing heard from rear.) 

Wellgunde, Flosshilde and Woglinde—Please, oh, please, 
good, sweet Wotan, won’t you get the Rheingold for us? 

Wotan (quickly, to Loge)—Stop those girls. What 
would Mrs. Wotan say if she could hear them? 

Loge—I’m off to see them. Don’t you wish you were 
single? 

(The gods enter Walhalla and the curtain falls. The 
audience goes out quickly and somewhat shamefacedly.) 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
(To be continued.) 





Train Waits for Contralto’s Trunk. 


Christine Miller, the eminent Pittsburgh contralto, has 
many interesting experiences in her travels over the coun- 
try, but the making of necessary connections is, of course, 
one of the serious troubles of a busy singer's life. Miss 
Miller recently sang at a musicale in Cincinnati and left 
the next morning for Omaha via St. Louis. The Ohio 
River was at flood height at Cincinnati, and for ten miles 
or more Miss Miller’s train ran over tracks that were 
completely submerged in water; in one place even a very 
long trestle was covered. This made a delay of an hour 
in reaching St. Louis, the Cincinnati train getting in five 
minutes after the schedule time for leaving of the Omana 
train. But Miss Miller had arranged for just such an 
emergency. Through influential friends, she had wired to 
St. Louis that the Omaha train should be held until her 
arrival. A representative of the road met her, so she rushed 
to the waiting train, meanwhile explaining to the agent 
that her trunk also must be transferred. Through a mis- 
understanding on the part of the baggage man the trunk 
was transferred just a moment too late and the train left 
the shed without the trunk. But out in the railroad yards 
the train was flagged, was backed up to the station again, 
and the trunk put aboard—causing altogether a delay of 
twenty minutes. But Miss Miller got what she wanted. 





Margaret Horne’s Vassar Program. 

Margaret Horne, violinist, and head of the violin de- 
partment at the West Virginian University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia, will give a recital, February 5, at Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. Following is the pro- 
gram: 


Concerto (first movement) ......ccccccccccsovccrocceoee Beethoven 
(Joachim Cadenza.) 

CapmOO ccc cccrccccccccdcccsccesccccocececsvegsesoesceses Kreisler 

Air de Ballet...... adits Gk wee Gb peeuuebesinestueosesgeds Diigo Auer 

MOORES cide cc ccdtedeccedscedectecescouseccccsocs .-D. Ambrosio 

Zephir ..ccccccscsccccecceccecvecteccsssessescescesseceess Hubay 

Suite in D minor........--- Schiilt 





St. Cecilia Concert. 

Last night (Tuesday) the St. Cecilia Club, Victor 
Harris, musical director, gave the first of two private con- 
certs at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The concert 
will be reviewed next week. 
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| (GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK’ 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Tristan and Isolde,” January 15. 

3urrian and Fremstadt gave their customary familiar 
portrayals of the intense operatic lovers. Margarethe 
Matzenauer was an opulent voiced Brangaene, who sang 
and acted with all the fervor demanded by the role. She 
tempers her ardor, however, with keen intelligence, and 
therein lies the secret of her uncommon art. 

Putnam Griswold’s King Marke has become one of the 
real treats at the Metropolitan. He sings with rare taste 
always and gives his histrionism that human touch which 
makes of all his portrayals seemingly human figures, vital, 
living, breathing. Hermann Weil, as Kurwenal, put much 
sympathetic singing and spirited acting into his part and 
won abundant individual honors. William Hinshaw was 
a sonorous and intense Melot. Lambert Murphy’s lovely 
voice showed to grateful advantage in his dual assumption 
as the Shepherd and the Seaman. Toscanini conducted 
like the master that he is. 


“Secret of Suzanne” and “Pagliacci,” January 16 
(Matinee). 

A special double bill matinee drew an immense crowd. 
Geraldine Farrar, Antonio Scotti and Angelo Bada en- 
acted their usual roles in the Wolf-Ferrari musical play- 
let, which Giorgio Polacco directed with refreshing taste 
and finesse. His baton work was as delicate and poetical 
as it is broad and passionate on other occasions. He has 
at his fingers’ ends all the technic of conducting. 

“Pagliacci” brought forward Caruso as Canio, Bella 
Alten as Nedda, a role sung and acted by her with much 
dash and charm, and Dinh Gilly as Tonio, this being his 
debut in the character of the crippled punchinello. He 
grasped the full dramatic significance of the role and ren- 
dered it with keen dramatic force and intuition. His 
singing of the prologue, rich in tonal outpouring and su- 





APM MALI cas dee 


perb in phrasing, aroused demonstrative enthusiasm, richly 
deserved. 
“Otello,” January 16 (Evening). 
Verdi’s marked departure from his earlier operatic style 
is shown to a striking extent in “Otello” and “Falstaff,” 
both of which were written in the twilight of his remark- 


_able career. Verdi has been rather foolishly accused of 


inclining toward the Wagnerian method in these two 
works, but connoisseurs fail to see where the charge ap- 
plies. Verdi is modern, to be sure, in “Otello,” but he has 
not ceased to be melodious, even if his themes are not as 
sensuous as in “Aida.” The “Otello” atmosphere does not 
call for such handling. 

The orchestral and vocal scores of the Shakespeare opera 
abound in remarkable musical episodes, and the dramatic 
interest of the libretto helps to keep the Verdi master- 
piece popular. It is a far cry from Verdi to the frivolous 
works of Puccini, and it seems safe to predict that the 
Verdian era will hold for a long time after topical con- 
coctions like “Butterfly’ and “Tosco” have been buried 
deep in oblivion. Verdi not only entertains, but also edu- 
cates, and his creations are enduring because they are real 
art. 

The familiar cast that has frequently interpreted “Otello” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House was as follows: 


SO os Sees as Sod Node desk h tos FE Ub ed xalp ce Rees eee Leo Slezak 
BD wo ceceet pode deed pneress vdaged cuban Meotecedot Pasquale Amato 
Pe OLE CTE ee TT Tey ee 
ON OO EOE EER TE Sy ae EV PPE een Pietro Audisio 
EMGOVENO .cccecces Lspasbicboncabsrseten set v4 Andrea de Segurola 
ED. 6 60 6s 0 d'c.c 50.00 00.06 10b6 bbs00.00'6% 005s vee nD 
St DI a ccavacdtarctabusea se Kabecscesseteerete Bernard Bégué 
Oe os ois cn sane sabes bavKne,reimiinws ace Frances Alda 
PRE ev icrcdepapeereacitnomhssa tcsweneweredcked Jeanne Maubourg 


Conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 
Iago as enacted by Pasquale Amato is a tremendous 
factor in the Metropolitan “Otello” production, and future 


Iago’s in New York will undoubtedly be measured by the 
lofty standard established by the great Italian baritone, 
Amato, whose singing of his role and of the “Credo” in 
particular never fails to evoke tumultuous demonstrations 
of applause. 

Frances Alda is a lovely Desdemona, whose vocal and 
histrionic equipment is thoroughly satisfying. The con- 
ducting of Toscanini, as usual, was masterful, no nuances 
or points in the score being overlooked. 

The Moorish stage settings in “Otello” reflect credit 
upon the scenic and mechanical departments of New 
York’s big opera house. 


“Siegfried,” January 17. 

Wagner’s perennially fresh and tuneful “Siegfried” had 
a marvelous Erda in Margarethe Matzenauer, whose noble 
voice, authoritative delivery and splendidly picturesque ap- 
pearance fit her ideally for the difficult role. Putnam Gris- 
wold’s Wanderer was a strikingly impressive study, pow- 
erful, gripping, enthrallingly, fascinating. He dominated 
the stage whenever he appeared and the sincerity of his 
acting was enhanced by the lofty beauty of his singing. 
Every phrase in the Griswold utterance is a vocal gem of 
ray serene. Basil Ruysdael, a resonant Fafner, helped 
materially in the success of the evening, even though the 
top of the dragon cave fell in (not caused by the Ruys- 
dael voice, however) and necessitated a lowering of the 
curtain for a short while, Carl Burrian was a conven- 
tional Siegfried. Johanna Gadski, not in the best of voice, 
had trouble with her high tones; as Briinnhilde, Lenora 
Sparkes, the sweet voiced Bird, made that songster seem 
a lark. Alfred Hertz conducted carefully, and read the 
lyric moments of the score with unusual sympathy. 


“KonigsKinder,” January 18 (Matinee), 


Humperdinck’s pretty opera had Carl Jorn and Geraldine 
Farrar in its chief role, while Otto Goritz was the Fiddler, 
and Louise Homer, the Witch. Rita Fornia scored heavily, 
as usual, in her part (the Innkeeper’s Daughter) and 
Adamo Didur made an irresistibly comical figure of the 
Woodcutter. Maria Mattfeld made her bit tell, as the 
Stable Maid, 

The surprise of the performance, however, came from 
Alfred Hertz, who made the orchestral melodies “sing” 
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OBSERVATIONS AT “OTELLO.” 
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with real tonal beauty, and altogether sounded so many 
appealing aspects of the score that some of the old time 
Wagnerians were amazed at the conductor’s new contin- 
ence and dynamic refinement. He seems to have seen—or 
heard or read—a great light. 

“Tales of Hoffmann,” January 18 (Evening). 

As the Saturday evening performance was for the bene- 
fit of the French Hospital, no criticism is required. The 
singers were Hempel, Fremstadt, Bori, Macnez, Didur, 
Gilly, De Segurola, Ruysdael, etc., in their usual roles. 
Polacca led. 

‘Die Meistersinger,” January 20. 

Weather men state that it is the Gulf Stream that is 
responsible for the extraordinarily mild winter we are 
having in New York, and the learned doctors tell us that 
it is this high, muggy temperature that is the cause of so 
much illness among singers. 

“Die Meistersinger,” beloved by musical connoisseurs, 
and the most Teutonic of lyrical productions, was brought 
forward at the Metropolitan Opera House, Monday even- 
ing of this week. It was the second performance of the 
opera this season, and besides some changes in the cast, 
it became necessary to eliminate the first scene of the third 
act because Hermann Weil, the Hans Sachs, lost control 
of his vocal chords at the close of the second act. William 
Guard, press representative of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, came before the curtain and made this an- 
nouncement. Mr. Weil, however, heroically went through 
his part in the last scene of the final act, where both the 
poet shoemaker and the Walther von Stolzing are crowned 
with laurel by the radiant Eva. The Walther for the 
Monday night performance was Leo Slezak. Carl Jorn 
sang at the former presentation. Madame Destinn was the 
Eva then, and this Monday evening the part was taken by 
Madame Gadski. Madame Mattfeld replaced Madame 
Homer, this week, as the Magdalene. These are all tried 
and true Wagnerian interpreters and they did their work 
on this occasion acceptably. Otto Goritz was again the 
pedantic and amusing Beckmesser. Two magnificent voices 
that stood out in the performance of Monday night were 
the baritone of William Hinshaw and the basso of Putnam 
Griswold. Pogner’s address, as delivered by Mr. Gris- 
wold, proved one of the glowing achievements of the 
night, and Mr. Hinshaw at Kothner distinguished himself 
both in the serious and in the comedy lines. Both Gris- 





wold and Hinshaw have the role of Hans Sachs in their 
repertory, but—they having studied in Germany—sing the 
part in the unabridged version and therefore neither was 
willing to assume it with certain portions cut, as is done 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Alfred Hertz, the musical director of the performance, 
had to bear the brunt of mishap, and he made up for cur- 
tailed production by leading the orchestra with renewed 
energy that was tempered with judgment and the Ger- 
manic spirit that enhanced the beauties of the glorious 
score. Hertz received an ovation as he came back to lead 
the last scene; the large and enthusiastic public arrived 
early, and there were few departures until the last note 
was sung and played. 





Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert. 

Wagner and Puccini occupied the places of honor on the 
program at the Metropolitan concert Sunday evening of 
this week. The singers of the evening were Emmy Des- 
tinn and Riccardo Martin. The orchestra played first the 
“Rienzi” overture, and then Mr. Martin appeared and sang 
the “Che gelida manina,’ from “Boheme,” and he did it 
with such a wealth of tonal beauty that the house rose to 
him. The famous American tenor was recalled to the 
footlights ten times. However, he gave no encore, and for 
this he is to be thanked. 

The encores have been overdone at these concerts and 
it is time one of the singers balked at adding extra num- 
bers, particularly when, as on this occasion, he was sched- 
uled to sing after the intermission. 

Madame Destinn followed Mr. Martin, singing “One 
Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly,” and then both sing- 
ers came back and delivered the big duet from the same 
opera. 

Aline van Baerentzen, a child pianist wearing a white 
frock to her ankles, was presented as a soloist of the 
evening with the opera stars. The little girl played a 
Chopin ballade and polonaise, and also the Grieg concerto 
with orchestra. She played all the notes required, but 
otherwise it was an amateurish exhibition. 

The principal interest in the second half of the concert 
centered in Martin’s singing of the “Narration” from 
“Lohengrin.” He delivered this lofty song with fervor 
and always with that rich quality of voice that so delights 
us. Say what we will about style, interpretation and dic- 








tion, they all count, but voice counts for more than ail 
with the majority of music lovers. In this part of the 
concert Madame Destinn sang the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” a song by Tosti, and one encore. In the prayer 
and also in the Tosti song the soprano was beautifully 
accompanied on the harp by Carlos Salzedo, first harpist of 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. Eugene Boegner, the 
concertmaster, played the violin obbligato in the Bach- 
Gounod numbers. Other orchestral offerings of the night 
were “Les Preludes,” by Liszt, and the “Coronation” 
march from “Prophet.” The auditorium was crowded for 
this concert. 





New York Opinions About Paulo Gruppe. 

Paulo Gruppe’s New York recital, elsewhere reviewed in 
this issue of Tae Musicat Courter, was well attended by 
an audience of cultured people and prominent musicians. 
\ll of the boxes were sold to men and women prominent 
in society and artistic circles. The following extracts are 
from the New York papers: 


Paulo Gruppe, a cellist, gave a recital at Aeolan Hall last night. 
\n entire concert by a cellist is apt to become a bit monotonous 
at best, but Mr. Gruppe coped rather successfully with this danger, 
varying his program so that while it contained enough serious music 
to please devotees of the classics there were enough lighter com 
positions to leaven the offering. 

Saint-Saéns’ sonata put the artist to the test of displaying his 
technic and sentiment, and he was at his best in the adagio. Bach's 
C major suite was pleasingly played, especially the “‘Bourees.” The 
audience seemed to find pleasure in the Tschaikowsky “Song with- 
out Words,” and in Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan.” There was applause 
to reward the soloist, whose piano accompaniments were played by 
Max Herzberg.—New York Herald, January 14, 1913. 


At the same hal] last evening Paulo Gruppe, the young Dutch- 
American cellist, gave a recital. It is pleasant to record that Mr 
Gruppe has progressed in his art since last he was heard here. A 
sonata by Saint-Saéns, a suite by Bach, and short pieces by Tschai- 
kowsky, Haydn, Saint-Saéns and Klengel were on. his program.— 
New York Globe. 

Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch cellist, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall 
last night, with Max Herzberg at the piano, and he was an effective 
aid to Mr. Gruppe. The young cellist’s work was sound and in- 
teresting, and he has done so much high-class work in his brief 
both abroad and here, that his name is synonymous with 
artistic warmth and value in cello playing. He gave the Saint- 
Saéns concerto effectively, and in a clear, persuasive tone the Bach 
suite in C major; he played unaccompanied, and showed his com- 
mand of the instrument and also his sentiment and expression. 
Other numbers were the Tschaikowsky “Chanson sans Paroles,” the 
Haydn minuet and Saint-Saéns’ “Swan,” concluding with the favorite 
Klengel allegro—Brooklyn Eagle. (Advertisement.) 
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[GRAND OPERA IN MONTREAL 


Monrreat, January 18, 1913. 
HIS MAJESTY’S THEATER. 
“Lakme,” January 13 and 17. 

The repetition of Delibes’ charming opera brought out 
a small audience on Monday night and a not much larger 
one on Friday, notwithstanding the fact that the cast was 
of exceptional ability and the music calculated to satisfy 
the most fastidious car. Only one change was made from 
last Saturday, M. Goddard replacing Huberty as Nila- 
kantha, This artist sang magnificently. He cannot help 
it, for his voice is glorious in quality, but his acting fell 
short of his fellow vocalist’s delineation of the part, 
which was so enjoyable, However, experience counts for 
a great deal. Mlle. Scotney was as delightful as ever, and 
received good support from the remainder of the cast, 
composed of Choiseul, Courso, Deck, Conrad, Grand and 
otroesco. 

“Aida,” January 14. 

“Aida” has had more last moment changes in cast than 
any other opera this season. At its second performance 
the tenor, Aresoni, broke down in Act II, and M. Laf- 
fitte, who was just retiring for the night, was hurriedly 
rushed to the theater to take his place, Last week, owing 
to Amsden’s inability to appear, Madame Ferrabini offered 
to sing Aida at only a few hours’ notice, as reported in 
my last week’s letter, helping the management out of an 
awkward situation. At the performance this week Laf- 
fitte was again called upon, this time to replace Signor 
Zeni, who fell ill shortly before the time scheduled for 
the opera to begin. Once more this excellent artist proved 
equal to the occasion, and scored his usual success as 
Radames. Ferrabini was also replaced by Madame Ams- 
den, who arrived from Boston that morning. The cur- 
tain did not go up till 8.45 (three-quarters of an hour 
late), but a large audience enjoyed the performance, 
which was up to the standard set on previous occasions. 
Rossi aad Claessens completed the quartet, both singing 
and acting in their accustomed artistic manner. 


“Cavalleria” and “Jongleur,” January 15. 

The double bill attracted a large audience, few empty 
seats being visible. As was the case on the previous even- 
ing more changes were made at the last moment. Cor- 
tada, advertised to sing Turiddu in “Cavalleria,” was re- 
placed by Conrad, and Laffitte, down on the program for 
“Le Jongleur,” was also replaced by the same artist. Only 
one weak spot marred the first half of the bill, Conrad’s 
Turiddu, While credit must be given him for taking the 
role at such short notice (only a few hours), he cannot 
be complimented on his portrayal of it. His voice is not 
suited to the music, and he utterly failed to represent in 
any degree the character of the Italian lover. Added to 
this he sang in French, which did not improve matters. 
Ferrabini again excelled, and called forth vigorous ap- 
plause from the Italian colony which invariably fills the 
upper regions of the theater whenever she sings. The 
orchestra and chorus under Jacchia did flawless work. 

“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” one of the most charm- 
ing of the short operas, by reason of its attractive though 
pathetic story and delightful music, was enthusiastically 
received. Here Conrad fully atoned for his Turiddu by 
a clever characterization of the Juggler. His voice suited 
the music and he interpreted the role well—in fact, he has 
done nothing better. A cast of unusual strength filled the 
other parts; Huberty as the Prior was excellent, leaving 
nothing to be desired vocally or otherwise. Riddez, who 
has been away in Boston for some time, reappeared in the 
role of the Cook, which he made a most lovable character, 
and scored with his splendid singing. Goddard, as the 
Sculptor; Stroesco, as the Poet; Grand, as the Painter, 
and Carmes, as the Musician, formed a quartet of monks 
which few monasteries possess, The orchestration, con- 
taining some exquisite music, received M. Hasselman’s 
usual finished interpretation, and the chorus always was 
satisfactory. 

“Tosca,” January 16. 

Boston is not the only city where men of public author- 
ity step in and take a hand in operatic matters, and Mon- 
treal, of all places, would appear to be the last, but fol- 
lowing a telephone message from Archbishop Bruchesi re- 
questing that “Zaza” (billed for Thursday’s performance) 
be omitted from the company’s repertory in Canada, Mr. 
Jeannotte decided to take this opera off and substitute 
“Tosca.” This action on the part of Archbishop Bruchesi 


was no doubt prompted by reports which reached his ears 
five years ago, when Mrs. Leslie Carter presented the dra- 
matic version here, causing a sensation, and His Grace 
evidently took it for granted that the opera would be as 


objectionab! While it cannot be said that there is any- 
thing clevating in the story as adapted to the opera, there 


is certainly nothing to offend the most sensitive mind or 
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eyes, unless the sight of an actress slipping on a dress 
shocks some human being more moral than the average 
man and woman who attends opera. However, as Mr. 
Jeannotte rightly put it, there is nothing to be lost from 
an artistic point of view, for Leoncavallo’s work is not a 
masterpiece by any means, and except for a little dissatis- 
faction expressed by the artists who spend much time and 
trouble rehearsing the roles, many of them long and dif- 
ficult, “Tosca” is infinitely to be preferred. Personally, 
the writer, and many ‘others besides, are extremely 
obliged to the Archbishop for stepping in, as we would 
have heard “Zaza” for a second time when we did not 
want to. The question whether men outside the operatic 
world, who hold positions of public authority, should have 
the right to prohibit the performance of certain plays or 
operas which they have not seen, but merely judge by 
hearsay, is one which has caused much discussion, For- 
tunately in this instance, as already stated, no harm was 
done. 

Two features in connection with the evening’s opera 
need special comment, Madame Ferrabini’s Tosca and 
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*Signor Rossi as Scarpia. 








The former is famous in the 
role of the Italian actress, and Rossi was watched with 
keen interest by his many admirers in Montreal. 
bini was in splendid voice, and the action of this intensely 
tragic and “blood stained” opera, as one critic has called 
it, gave full scope for a display of her wonderful his- 
trionic ability. The tremendously dramatic scene in Act II 
between Scarpia and Tosca gave no cause for interference 
on the part of those powers which control our public 
morality; Rossi left more to the imagination by his subtle 
acting of the part, expressing the man’s evil passions by 
a pair of eyes which spoke lust at every moment, and a 
smile full of confidence in his own power. Cortada sang 
Cavaradossi, and was creditable throughout. Although he 
was inclined to be a rather frigid lover at times, his aria, 
“The Stars Now are Shining Brightly,” in Act III, was 
sung with much emotion. He is greatly handicapped, 
however, when acting with Madame Ferrabini, due to his 
lack of stature, which, although one would like to forget, 
compels the attention constantly. M. Laffitte was adver- 
tised to sing the part, but for some unknown reason did 
not appear, This was the second action of that kind on 
the part of the management, and one cannot but feel that 
it is a wrong move. Wednesday night found Laffitte on 
the program as Le Jongleur, but he was replaced by Con- 
rad, and a repetition on the following night of the ‘same 
action did not put the audience in a very good humor. 
Added to this the presence of H. R. H. the Duke of Con- 
naught, Princess Patricia and the vice-regal party, which 
naturally drew a large and fashionable: audience, demand- 
ed that the best cast be presented. Cervi gave his usual 
inimitable sketch of the Sacristan, Angelotti was well sung 


Ferra- - 


and acted by Grand, and Stroesco was Spoletta. Jacchia 
conducted. 
“Carmen,” January 18. 

Bizet’s masterpiece filied the house for the last perform- 
ance this week. One new face appeared in the cast, M. 
Riddez singing Escamillo in place of Grand. He was in 
fine voice, and the familiar Toreador song seemed to take 
on new life in his hands. He sang it with splendid ef- 
fect, The other artists gave good accounts of them- 
selves, Dereyne as Carmen, Laffitte as Don Jose, La Palme 
as Micaela, Choiseul and Ingram as Mercedes and Fras- 
quita being at their best. M. Hasselmans had his forces 
in better shape than at the first performance last week, 
this being especially noticeable in Acts I and II. 


Orchestral Concert, January 18 (Matinee). 

More disappointments were in store for those serious 
music lovers, who had noted with grear joy that Dee- 
thoven’s fifth symphony was to be played at the Saturday 
afternoon orchestral concert, at least so it was announced 
on the weekly operatic sheet. But this proved erroneous, 
compositions by Massenet, Bruneau, Dvorak, Bizet and 
Rimsky-Korsakow furnishing the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment instead. All the numbers had been heard before, 
and as they are not very satisfying fare, except perhaps 
the Rimsky-Korsakow, which is extremely clever and in- 
teresting, the concert was not a notable one. Vocal solos 
by Signor Cortada and M. Grand helped to add a little 
variety, Both these artists sang well. 

ArtHuR MacDermot. 





Mabel Riegelman’s Chicago Recital. 

A song recital will be given by Mabel Riegelman, the 
popular soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, in 
the Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel, on the even- 
ing of Monday, January 27. Miss Riegelman has com- 
pletely won her way into the hearts of Chicago opera 
goers with her inimitable singing of the parts of Gretel in 
“Flaensel und Gretel” and the Cricket in the ‘Cricket on 
the Hearth,” and similar parts, and those who will gather 
to hear this favorite singer in song recital will constitute 
one of the most distinguished concert audiences of the 
season, both socially and musically. Among the patron- 
esses for Miss Riegelman’s recital are Mesdames Philip D. 
Armour, Emmons, Blaine, Henry A. Blair, W. M. Burton, 
William burry, A. C. Bartlett, Cleofonti Campanini, 
Charles A. Chapin, R. T. Crane, Jr., Henry Dubblee, Clar- 
ence G. Dawes, Edward B. Butler, Abby Farwell Ferry, 
Joseph Fish, E. R. Graham, Johanna Gadski, Carter H. 
Harrison, George Higginson, Harry Pratt Judson, Edson 
Keith, William V. Kelly, Frank G. Logan, Bryan Lathrop, 
Albert H. Loeb, Harold F. McCormick, Charles A. Ste- 
vens, Rosa Olitzka, A. A. Sprague, Homer A. Stillwell, 
John C. Shaffer and many others. This recital is the sec- 
ond in the series being given in the Florentine Room of 
the Congress Hotel, under the concert direction of the 
Briggs Musical Bureau. Following is the very artistically 
selected and planned program to be given, Mrs. Harry 1. 
Swarts at the piano: 
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Witherspoon Sings in Jersey City. 

Wednesday night, January 15, the annual recital for the 
benefit of the Home for the Homeless took place in Dick- 
inson High School, Jersey City, N. J. The auditorium was 
well filled with enthusiastic music lovers, attracted thither 
by the renown of the artist announced. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, basso of the Metropolitan Opera House, took the 
place of William Hinshaw, who was unable to keep his 
appointment, and received an appreciative demonstration. 
Mr. Witherspoon’s numbers consisted of an aria from 
Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers,” a work seldom heard, and two 
groups of songs. The singer made a specially big im- 
pression with the old Scotch melody, “Flow Gently, Sweet 
Afton,” the “Two Grenadiers” and “Mother 0’ Mine,” and 
concluded the program with the duet from “Don Gio- 
vanni”’ with Yvonne de Treville. 

The Jersey City Journal said: “Mr. Witherspoon, whose 
rich, sonorous, deep and powerful bass is always true and 
always a pleasure to hear, announced his own numbers. 
His first showed to excellent advantage the full quality of 
his voice and his perfect control of it. Mr. Witherspoon 
was given the greeting accorded to well liked and well 
known favorites.” 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
“Pelleas et Melisande,” January 13. 

A second performance of Debussy’s “twilight opera” en- 
listed the same excellent cast as previously, while Mr. 
Caplet still further enhanced the rare beauty of the music 
in his sympathetic reading of the orchestral score. 


“Carmen,” January 15. 


A second performance of “Carmen” enlisted the cast of 
the preceding Saturday night, with two important excep- 
tions—Zenatello as Don Jose and Mardones as Escamillo. 
A fitting companion piece to Madame Gay’s vivid Carmen 
is Mr. Zenatello’s portrayal of the Spanish soldier who 


LOUISE EDVINA AS MALIELLA AND 
TELLO AS GENNARO IN “THE 


” 


GIOVANNI ZENA- 
JEWELS OF THE 


later becomes the unfortunate outlaw. Highly dramatic in 
the scene of the last act and and quietly effective in the 
first, Mr. Zenatello’s impersonation is uniformly balanced 
and finely conceived. Boston audiences are indeed for- 
tunate in having two artists that combine in such marked 
degree heauty and opulence of voice with high histrionic 
ability, as do Maria Gay and Giovanni Zenatello. 

Mr. Mardones, though vocally always pleasurable, lacked 
the dash and fascination commonly associated with the 
bull fighter. 


“Jewels of the Madonna,” January 17. 

With musical appetites keenly whetted for the premiere 
of Wolf-Ferrari’s briliant opera, by news of its remarkable 
success in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, as well as 
in London and Berlin—a success founded on the unusual 
qualities of the music combined with a story of powerful 
and melodramatic interest—Boston operagoers and music 
lovers at last had an opportunity to judge for themselves 
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the nature of this work, at the Boston Opera House last 
evening. That these judgments were in the highest de- 
gree favcrable was quite evident in the unusual demon- 
strativeness and spontaneous enthusiasm of the audience, 
which included in its approval not only Mesdames Edvina 


MARIA Gi ARMELA AND GIOVANNI ZENATELLO 
AS GENNARO IN “THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA.” 


and Gay, Messrs. Zenatello and Marcoux, the four prin- 
cipals of the music-drama, but also Mr. Caplet, leader of 
the orchestra; Mr. Urban, designer of the stage settings, 
and Mr. Russell, capable and artistic director of all things 
at the Boston Opera House. 

As this opera has been many times reviewed in the col- 
umns of THE MusicaL Courter, the story told and the 


29 


music analyzed, it is not necessary at this time to repeat 
nor to dwell on the many virtues which make it new and 
individual among operas. A brief summary of its salient 
characteristics, however, as impressed upon one at a first 
hearing, must include the catholicity of its musical appeal, 
with its massive and modern orchestral effects, its free 
and flowing melody, and the throbbing, pulsating vitality 
which animates the entire work. The drama, too, frank in 
its open display of elemental and sensual emotions, though 
perhaps alien to colder blooded people of the North, is 
characteristic and plausible of the country and class it por- 
trays. Add to this also the vivid pictorial and theatrical 
effects, as, for instance, the laughing holiday crowds in 
the street scene of Act I, and the gay carousing of the 
Camorrists and their friends in Act III, and the reason 
for its well nigh universal appeal is not hard to find. 

Chief singing honors of the occasion must go to Mr. 
Zenatello, who as Gennaro, the blacksmith, surprised even 
his warmest admirers by the poetry, passion and dramatic 


VANNI MARCOUX AS RAFFAELE IN “THE JEWELS OF 
THE MADONNA.” 


authority of his performance, to say nothing of its mag- 
nificent vocal attributes. The great tenor may well count 
his portrayal of this roie among his highest achievements. 

Madame Edvina, as the headstrong and passionate Ma- 
liella, sang the difficult music allotted her not only with 
splendid art, but with finely characteristic tonal coloring 
as well. Thus the varying emotions of the pleasure loving 
girl of the streets were portrayed in her tones, while her 
impersonation on its histrionic side, particularly in the sec- 
end act, compelled sincere admiration and praise, coupling 
as it did the requisite abandon with artistic restraint. 
Though not surpassing her other achievements in this city, 
Madame Edvina’s Maliella can take high rank in the list 
of her notable triumphs 

Vanni Marcoux, inimitable in his makeup as the swag- 
gering leader of the Camorrists, added still further to his 
artistic distinction and marvelous versatility by his success- 
ful assumption of a role quite different from anything in 
which he has heretofore been seen. It is rather difficult 
when an artist has set such a high standard of histrionic 
perfection for himself as has Mr. Marcoux by his recent 
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ACT II, “THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA,” BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


npersonations in “Louise’ and “Pelleas,” to judge him in 
ny way but according to this standard, and therefore it 
cannot be said that the absolute perfection of illusion noted 

these instances was so evident on this occasion. How- 
, this is hardly fair criticism, since it would indeed be 
an extraordinary genius who could in each differing role 
give such lifelike and realistic portrayals. To Mr. Mar- 
coux’s credit it may be said that his Rafaele grew more 
convincing and impressive with the progress of the opera, 
and will undoubtedly become even more so upon future 


evel 


repetitions 

To the relatively uninteresting role of Carmela Madame 
say brought all the fine qualities of her beautiful voice 
and intelligent art, which add materially to whatever role 


( 


she essays 

Of the minor parts, particular mention should be made 
of Mr. Diaz as Totonno and of Mesdames Alciatore, De 
Courcy and Sharlow, as the three girl friends of Rafaele 
Nor should the excellent work of 


and the Camorrists. 

the chorus, the eloquent expressiveness of the orchestra 
brought out by Mr. Caplet in its highest degree, and the 
wonderfully beautiful stage pictures of Mr. Urban (pic- 


tures glowing with variegated colors further enhanced by 
killful lighting effects), be overlooked in the story of the 
genuine popular and artistic success of this production 


“Haensel and Gretel” and “Cavalleria,” January 18 


(Matinee). 
\ feature of the performance of “Haensel and Gretel” 
as given at this opera house is the apparent enjoyment and 


delight with which Bernice Fisher and Jeska Swartz play 
ind sing the title parts. And in their enjoyment the audi- 
ence, grownups as well as the little ones, join enthusi- 
istically, making the occasion a happy and joyous event 
ill around, rather than a conventional operatic perform- 
ance, 

With far different feelings do they view “Cavalleria,” 
which was the subsequent offering of the afternoon. Here 
the audience, thrown back into the regulation operatic 
atmosphere of aloofness and unreality with sudden and 
jarring haste, remembers to be critical, since here is con- 
ventional grand opera, with the characters merely imper- 
sonated by such and such artists. Seldom does one forget 
they are anything but impersonations. 

As such, Madame Melis’ Santuzza was dramatically 
emotional, Mr. Rossi’s Alfio excellent vocally and dra- 
matically, and Miss Casavant’s Lola (her first appearance 


at this opera house) appropriately coquettish in action and 
agreeable in song 
“Aida,” January 18 (Evening). 
\ popular night performance of Verdi's opera with 
many commendable features was given by the following 
nal 


li Re Michele Sampieri 
\mneri .Elivira Leverom 

la Elizabeth Amsderi 
Radame ; Francesco Zeni 
Ramfis José Mardones 
Amonas! ..Giovanni Polese 

Ernesto Giaccon 
Florence DeCourcy 


First in importance in this opera is Aida, a role taxing 
the utmost the vocal and dramatic resources of a singer, 
but which seemed not in the least taxing to Elizabeth 
Amsden, whose really splendid voice of unusual power and 
y opulent quality rose magnificently to every require 


ent of the music. In her costuming and acting of the 


0, Miss Amsden brought an originality combined 
ste and intelligence which lent fresh interest to a 
ly done in a conventional and hackneyed manner. 
singer whose success in her first real 

ty of the season it is a pleasure to record is 


Elvira Leveroni, who as Amneris more than fulfilled all 
expectations in this exacting role. Her voice, smooth and 
even throughout its register, has a rich warmth pleasing 
to the ear, while her constantly growing histrionic ability 
augurs well for her artistic development in this phase of 
operatic art. 

Mr. Zeni, a new tenor hailing from Montreal, made a 
truly impressive Radames, his unusual height, carriage and 
powerful voice all contributing to a favorable impression. 

A most satisfying artist vocally, dramatically and in 
every way is Mr. Polese, whose Amonasro again revealed 
his sterling qualities as a singing actor. For the rest 
favorable mention must be made of Mr. Mardones and 
Mr. Sampieri in their respective roles. 

Boston Opera Sunday Orchestral Concert. 

Madame Tetrazzini was the bright particular star of 
the seventh Sunday afternoon concert, January 12, and not 
even the counter attraction of the world’s greatest violin- 
ist, Eugen Ysaye, who played at Symphony Hall the same 
day, served to lessen the numbers or enthusiasm of her 
audience. In excellent voice and effervescent spirits, the 
great diva delighted and entranced all by her rendering of 
songs by Pitt, De Koven, Cowen, Brahms and “Valse 
Brillante” of Venzano. Among her encores she further 
endeared herself to her audience by singing “The Last 
Rose of Summer” and “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Horace Britt, first cellist of the orchestra, played for the 
first time in Boston the “Serenata Medievale” of Zan- 
donai, revealing in addition to a thorough mastery of his 
instrument a sympathetic understanding of the music 
interpreted. Orchestral numbers performed were the 
Rossini overtures from the “Barber of Seville” and 
“William Tell,” two intermezzi from “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,’ and the “Suite Romantica” of Alfano, a charm- 
ingly original and highly colored work, performed here 
for the first time. Andre Caplet conducted all but the 
closing number, in which he was succeeded by Robert 
Moranzoni. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Wolle-Mulford Recital. 


J. Fred Wolle, the eminent organist and director of the 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Bach Festivals, and Florence Mulford, 
the well known contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will be heard in a joint recital at the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, N. J., on Wednesday evening, 
January 29. As Madame Mulford has for many years 








been a prominent church singer, her association on this 
occasion with Dr. Wolle will be productive of artistic re- 
sults such as Newarkers will unquestionably appreciate. 





Reception to Leon Rains. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger gave a reception last 
Wednesday evening to Léon Rains, the celebrated basso, 
who so recently made his debut in New York as a lieder 
singer. The beautiful rooms were thronged with a bril- 
liant gathering, among whom were many representative 
musicians. There was some fine music. Mr. Rains was 
in good form and sang songs by Handel, Wolf and De- 
bussy, and later two exquisite songs in manuscript by Ro- 
land Bocquet, the composer who accompanies Rains on his 
American tour. Lila Robeson and Orville Harrold each 
contributed songs and all were in splendid voice. 





New Bookings for Nina Dimitrieff. 


Nina Dimitrieff, who sang recently for the Music Club 
of Sedalia, Mo., has been re-engaged by the same society 
for a recital on February 10, Other new bookings for the 
popular Russian soprano include the Memphis Symphony 
Orchestra, on February 12; with the Musiani Club of 
Buffalo, March 4, and in Fredonia, N. Y., March 5. 

Madame Dimitrieff was heard in Philadelphia not long 
ago with the Fortnightly Club of that city, and achieved 
one of the sweeping successes of her career. She has 
frequently sung in Philadelphia during the past two sea- 
sons. 





Nahan Franko and.the Four Hundred. 

Nahan Franko and his orchestra played January 14 at 
the reception given by Mrs. George Gould and also at a 
musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
which is mentioned in the Singers’ Department in this 
issue of THe Musicat Courier. Today, Mr. Franko and 
his orchestra will play at the wedding of Helen Miller 
Gould and Finley J. Shepard at Miss Gould’s country 
home, Lyndhurst, Tarryton-on-the-Hudson. 





Dufault Recital, February 18. 

Paul Dufault, the French-American tenor, is to give his 
annual song recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, February 
18, at 830 p. m., singing a program of French and Eng- 
lish songs. This will be his first public metropolitan ap- 
pearance since returning from his trip to Australia, where 
he met with gratifying success. Since then he has been 
kept busy with concerts, musicales and oratorio engage- 
ments. This season is already assured as the most suc- 
cessful of his career. 





Schelling Plays at Bagby Morning. 

Ernest Schelling, the pianist, played at the Bagby morn- 
ing musicale Monday of this week; his numbers included 
compositions by Scarlatti, two Chopin studies, a Chopin 
nocturne and a Liszt rhapsody. Riccardo Martin and 
Emmy Destinn were the singers of the morning; they gave 
the duet from “Madama Butterfly’ and each sang songs in 
several languages. The large ballroom was crowded to 
overflowing with fashionable women. 





Gittelson Success in Berlin. 
(By Cable.) 
BERLIN, January 19, 1913. 
To The Musical Courier: 
Frank Gittelson, of Philadelphia, made very brilliant 
debut here, and is hailed by press and public as candi- 
date for rank with the best of the violinists. ABELL, 
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ACT Ill, “THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA,” BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
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AUDITORIUM. 


“Carmen,” January 13. 

A repetition of “Carmen” brought forth Mary Garden 
in the title role, Charles Dalmores as Don Jose, Alice 
Zeppilli as Micaela, Henri Scott as the Zuniga, and Hec- 
tor Dufranne the Escamillo. Charlier conducted. 


“Noel” and “Cricket on the Hearth,” January 14. 


The new double bill was given with the same cast heard 
previously. Campanini conducted “Noél“ and Winternitz 
directed the Goldmark fairy opera. 


“Boheme,” January 15. 


Puccini’s opera was given its first presentation this sea- 
son at the Auditorium with a cast especially homogene- 
ous, the ensemble being perhaps the best of this season’s 
offerings. The writer has on several occasions criticised 
severely the orchestra under Parelli, but on this occasion 
Parelli revealed himself as a conductor of the first grade, 
and the orchestra gave him the support he deserved and 
played beautifully. The management has probably taken 
a hand in the matter of disciplining, and the men have 
been instructed to give their best whoever the conductor 
may be, in order to satisfy the audience, which has to pay 
the same amount of money for a seat when the assistant 
conductors occupy the post of the musical director. The 
reading of “Boheme” by Parelli was one of the best heard 
in Chicago in a long while, and great credit is due him 
for the success of the evening, Aristodemo Giorgini made 
his debut here as Rodolfo. The newcomer is the possessor 
of a lyric voice, well placed, beautifully used, and though 
the narrative in the first act was transposed it was so well 
sung that it was encored by acclamation. In the duet of 
the first act with Mimi, “Mi Chia mano Mimi,” Mr, Gior- 
gini showed that in the climaxes his voice, which gen- 
erally is of small dimension, can take on volume. In the 
third act, the “Addio Senzo Rancore,” admirably rendered 
by the tenor and the soprano, was received with vocifer- 
ous applause. Mr. Giorgini’s success presages well for 
further appearances. Sammarco was excellent as Mar- 
cello and proved to be as good a comedian as a tragedian. 
Mabel Riegelman was the Musetta. Her interpretation of 
the role had all the requisite vivacity, and the waltz song 
in the second act won a well deserved success. Gustave 
Huberdeau made his re-entree as Colline. His aria in 
the fourth act was encored. It was beautifully sung. 
Maggie Teyte was a very fine Mimi, and all the other 
roles were up to the high standard of the evening. 


“Walkure,” January 16. 


“Walkiire” was repeated before a large audience, with 
Kurt Schoenert replacing Charles Dalmores, Julia Claus- 
sen being the Fricka instead of Madame Schumann- 
Heink, and Minnie Saltzman-Stevens succeeding Madame 
Claussen as Briinnhilde, while Jane Osborn-Hannah was 
the Sieglinde. Winternitz conducted. 

Mr. Schoenert, who made an_ insignificant debut in 
“Lohengrin,” proved to be an exceptionally good Sieg- 
mund, both vocally and histrionically. Madame Claussen 
seemed to be as much at ease vocally in one role as in 
another, and her lecture to Wotan (Whitehill) was beau- 
tifully sung. Mr. Whitehill once more covered himself 
with glory; his Wotan could not have been improved 
upon, and he was the star of the evening. Jane Osborn- 
Hannah’s singing of Sieglinde always brings pleasure to 
her admirers, as it is one of her best roles. She was in 
glorious voice and scored heavily. 


“Tosca,” January 17. 

“Tosca” was given in French and Italian last Friday 
evening before a sold out house. All the principals sang 
in Italian, with the exception of Mary Garden, who voiced 
her part in French, singing the “Vissi d’Arte,” however, 
in the vernacular. We had been informed that each opera 
presented here would be given in the language in which 
it was written. If we are to have a mixture of language, 
why not English? The Tosca of Mary Garden has been 
reviewed previously in THe Mustcat Courter when given 
in Paris last summer, and more recently in Boston, and 
this writer does not agree with his confreres. Just why 
Mary Garden should essay a role which requires singing 
when she has a voice of no sweetness, a limited range and 
a metallic quality in the high register, will remain a mys- 
tery for at least one auditor. Her Tosca was heralded 
as remarkable and uusual. Unusual certainly,, but re- 
markable only for the aforementioned shortcomings. As 
to her acting, it was original, to say the least, but for one 
who has seen the opera and also the drama presented 
many times here and elsewhere, it left much to be desired. 
It was theatrical in the extreme, and as to realism, one 





comer mmcrrmertam om 
could see plainly that it was a study deprived of all 
spontaneity. 

The success of the evening was Campanini. He con- 
ducted ina masterly manner and delighted his hearers with 
his baton of magic. Associated with the maestro were 
Sammarco and Dalmores, the real stars of the evening. The 
Angelotti of Mr. Nicolay was convincing. The stage 
management was adequate and the chorus was weak, as 
usual. 


“Traviata,” January 18 (Matinee). 


Madame Tetrazzini made her re-entree with the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company as Violetta in “Traviata.” 
The size of an audience shows the popularity of an artist, 
and had the Auditorium been much bigger it would have 
accommodated many of those who were refused admission 
at the box office. Two rows had been added in the par- 
quet, and as standing room is not for sale in any theater 
in Chicago, the management played its star attraction to 
the full capacity of the house. The enthusiasm was of the 
same magnitude that always greets the famous diva. She 
created a furore after the “Ah, fors e lui” and again after 
the “Pura Siccome un Angelo” and in the last act in the 
duet with Alfredo, “Parrigi Caro.’”” So much has been 
written concerning Madame Tetrazzini’s vocal equipment 
that to say she is admirable ought to be sufficient proof 
of the thrills she gave her public. The first requisite for 
a singer to. succeed in grand opera is voice, and Madame 
Tetrazzini is the possessor of a golden organ. The school 
of bel canto is disappearing to give place to declamatory 
singers. At least some of the “stars” heard in opera now- 
adays make this remark necessary, and it is a joy to hear 
real singing once in a while. Madame Tetrazzini was 
well supported by Aristodemo Giorgini, who portrayed a 
handsome Alfredo and who voiced the role most agree- 
ably. Mr. Giorgini is an asset in the weak tenor depart- 
ment, and at his second appearance here he strengthened 
the favorable opinion formed at his debut in “Boheme.” 
“De Miei Bollenti” was superbly rendered and won a well 
deserved ovation for the artist. 

Sammarco was the Elder Germont—a role in which he 
has won much success here previously and in which, on 
this occasion, he achieved new laurels through a superb 
rendition of the sympathetic part. 

Campanini shared in the triumph of the afternoon. The 
two big stars of the Chicago Grand Opera Company this 
season have been, without doubt, Ruffo and Tetrazzini. 
(The box office receipts vouch that this statement is cor- 
rect.) They, and they only, were able to fill the Audi- 
torium Theater completely. 


“Mignon,” January 18 (Evening). 


Mabel Riegelman stepped in at the last minute and 
without any rehearsal sang the part of Mignon, which 
heretofore had been done by Miss Teyte, who was billed 
to appear. To sing a role of the importance of Mignon 
without preparation is courageous, but to some out of the 
ordeal with flying colors is admirable, and on that account 
above all, Miss Riegelman is to be congratulated highly. 
The management has watched the big strides in the art 
of this young American artist and this season she has 
been given many chances. Each time she proved her 
worth. Miss Riegelman is an ideal Mignon—small in 
stature but big vocally, and she pleased both the eye and 
theear. It was indeed a big undertaking for the young artist, 
but, to use a phrase common in professional artistic lan- 
guage, “she made good.” The other roles were in capable 
hands and the performance proved to be one of the most 
popular of those given at popular prices. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic. 

Charlier, at the conductor’s desk, directed with verve 
and precision. Rene Devries. 





Carolina White and Theodora Sturkow Ryder Successes 


Carolina White, who, together with Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder, is making a concert tour of the West under the 
management of the Redpath Musical Bureau, has been 
received very favorably, as the following press comments 


prove: 

Carolina. White made the best 
Auditorium concert last night. 

She is good to look upon, as well as delightful to listen to. 
possesses not only musical but personal distinction. 

The latter counts for much in this progressive day and genera- 
tion. A beautiful woman richly and tastefully gowned wins half 
the battle when making a public appearance in the field of artistic 
endeavor. But Madame White might have been robed in the 
humble habiliments of Cinderella last evening and scored; for her 
rich, pure voice, with its clear, bell like tones, completely charmed 
if they did not electrify the discerning. 

Never has appeared here a singer more distinétive; ome more 
flawless in enunciation, more regal in presence; none has shown 


sort of an impression at the 


She 


quite the same fluency of vocalism, the same educational apprecia- 
tion of tonal values. 

Last night there were over 2,000 people at the Auditorium to hear 
Madame White—upstairs having more people than at any concert 
this season. 

There is no question of the unqualified success of the star of last 
evening from a musicianly and personal standpoint. 

She made it quite evident that if we have grand opera in the 
spring, Carolina White in “The Jewels of the Madonna” will be 
the red letter even of the season. 

One of the pleasant surprises of the concert was the work of 
*Theodora Sturkow Ryder, the solo pianist and the accompanist 

In both positions she was capital. Mrs, Ryder is a bit unusual. 
She neither over caresses the instrument with tenderness nor pounds 
it brutally—extremes to which most pianists readily go. 

She just plays with taste, with marked technical intelligence and 
manifest individuality. She has the most wonderful dexterity and 
agile fingering. She constantly grew in the favor of the audience. 
The impression both women made—although different in degree 
was of a satisfying and cordial character.—Denver (Col.) Post, 
January 11, 1913. 





Carolina White, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, sang 
before a fair sized audience at the new Bijou Theater last evening, 
and the music lovers and others who heard her pronounced her 
the greatest soloist who has ever appeared in this city. The soloist’s 
voice, beauty and manner appealed to the audience in every selec 
tion rendered. Numbers from grand operas were sung, and Miss 
White was called upon to respond to encores. 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder, a noted pianist, was introduced as a 
surprise to the audience, and her playing pleased her hearers 
nearly as much as the singing of Miss White did.—Green Bay 
(Wis.) Gazette, January 7, 1913. 





As a climax to a week of musical events came Carolina White 
in concert at the Auditorium last night. The prima donna of the 
Chicago and Philadelphia Opera Company made upon the music 
lovers of Denver as emphatic an impression as she has all through 
the East this season. A singer of wonderful voice within its limita- 
tions and of striking personality, her triumph has been more spon 
taneous than that of another comparatively new candidate for first 
honors in recent times. 

Madame White makes such a pleasing stage picture and sings 
with such an air of ease that it is audible joy to see and hear her 
Her voice is of the robust prima donna order, rich and clear, full 
of quality and timbre, yet noticeably most musical when in the 
higher notes and most under strain. She is of the heroic, dramatic 
type, and in some of the operatic roles has seldom had an equal, 
In the more tender songs, subdued and under restraint, the voice 
is less remarkable, a fact which, while it may make her less fitted 
to concert work than to the exactions of grand opera, yet never 
fails to satisfy by its strength and richness. Her program for last 
evening was calculated to reveal those qualities which have helped 
to make her the musical sensation of the Eastern operatic seasons. 

This richly varied program was broken by piano solos by Theo- 
dora Sturkow Ryder, who accompanied the singer and contributed 
in no small measure to the enjoyment the musicale received from 
the evening’s offering.—Denver Republican, January 11, 1913. 





In connection with the Green Bay notice reproduced 
above, the following letter has been received by the Red- 
path Musical Bureau from the Green Bay local manager: 

My contract with you calls for three concerts for Carolina White, 
week of February 10, 1913. 

Will she be available for me for any more than three concerts 
should I desire it? 

Will Theodora Sturkow Ryder be with her when she plays the 
other concerts for me? 

One of the places I expect to play her will be at Appleton, Wis., 
and for that engagement I would like some little change on the 
program from the one given here, for this reason: I think I wil! 
charter a street car for that evening to take people who heard her 
here to Appleton. 

I expect to have more people from Green Bay at Appleton at 
this concert than heard her here. 

I am awfully pleased at the concert you gave me, and if I can 
have the same two that I had here I shall go into all the towns 
that I take them to and sell each person tickets under this ab- 
solute guarantee, that any person who buys tickets and who after 
hearing the concert does not like it may go to the box office and 
have his money returned without question. 

Before I heard Madame White and Mrs. Ryder, I did not realize 
what kind of an attraction I was getting, though I, of course, knew 
Madame White must be a wonder. After hearing the concert, I 
know and say without any fear of contradiction that I will give 
any person that hears them the best evening’s entertsinment they 
have ever heard. (Advertisement.) 


Namara-Toye Sings Rubner Song. 

At a recent Sunday evening concert at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, Dagmar deC. Rubner’s new 
manuscript song, “Pierrot,” was sung by Namara-Toye. 
The audience gave appreciative applause. It is less than 
a year ago since the composer, Miss Rubner, daughter of 
the dean of the Chair of Music at Columbia University. 
appeared as piano soloist at these concerts. ; 





Olive Mead Quartet Concert. 
At the first concert of the Olive Mead Quartet, at Rum 
ford Hall, New York, Wednesday evening, January 29, the 
following program will be played: 


Quartet, D minor...... . Schubert 
Serenade ... ésaner Hugo Wolt 
Quartet, C minor, op. 18 Beethoven 





METZGER IS DUE. 

Ottilie Metzger, the contralto of the Hamburg Opera, 
who is coming to sing twice with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society this week, was due to arrive in New York 
yesterday on the steamer Kronprinz Friedrich Wilhelm 
At noon it was reported that the vessel might not reach 
this port until today (Wednesday). 
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Prima Donna Soprano Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company. 








Carolina White, the popular American soprano, who 


received the warm applause of foreign audiences before 
beginning an operatic career in her own country, is con- 
sidered both abroad and in America as being a most beau- 
tiful American girl, possessing a perfect figure and an 
unusually lovely face. 

Miss White has created the principal roles in the novel- 
ties produced by the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, viz.: The Girl in “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
Maliella in “The Jewels of the Madonna,’ “Suzanne in 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” and has appeared as Salome in 
“Herodiade (given in French), Elsa in “Lohengrin” 


(German), Aida, Giulietta in “The Tales of Hoffman,” 
Barbara in “Natoma,” Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and the Countess in “De Nozze di Figaro.” 

Miss White is at present on a concert tour and her press 
notices, printed on another page, show that she is fully as 
successful on the concert platform as she always is in 
grand opera. Miss White has been re-engaged by the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company to appear in her 
regular roles during the coming Western tour of the com- 
pany. She went to Chicago some three years ago wholly 
unknown, and today is one of the most popular singers in 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera organization. 











PHILHARMONIC-PAUER CONCERTS. 





Max Pauer held the center of the stage at the Philhar- 
monic Society’s concerts last Thursday evening, January 
16, and Friday afternoon, January 17—and held it in more 
than one sense of the word, for he was the piano soloist 
and he played in such manner that at the end of it the 
audience forgot temporarily whose concert it was in 
reality, and stopped all further proceedings for many min- 
utes in order to acclaim the pianist and bring him forth 
from his dressing room at least a dozen times to bow his 














MAX PAUER 


acknowledgments and nod and smile his grateful appre- 


ciation. 

Many experts in the audience had shaken their heads 
dubiously when they arrived at the concert and found that 
the soloist was to play the Mendelssohn concerto in G 
minor, a composition which they regarded as more or less 
antiquated and given over irrevocably to conservatory 


pupils and the classroom. 

But Max Pauer soon changed the opinion of those who 
were in doubt about his choice, for his technical and musi- 
cal mastery, combined with the sincere love which he dis- 
played for the Mendelssohn work, filled his performance 
with fascinating interest from start to finish, and laid bare 
all the romantic charm,) the attractive rhythmic and 
melodic content, and the bubbling gayety concealed in the 
pages which the too modern iconoclasts were inclined to 
disparage so readily. The G minor concerto has a bold 
and brilliant first movement not at all antiquated, an ap- 
pealing slow section, developed skillfully and set in with 
delicate passage work that embroiders a cello solo of rare 
lovelin« and the end of the work is a rapid bravura 
movement consisting of dazzling octave passages and other 
technical flights which the vigorous and vital Pauer at- 


tack made truly heroic. 





Pauer’s tone was of exceptional mellowness, his 
mechanism “appeared to be faultless, his musicianship 
never allowed him to depart from the spirit of the com- 
poser, and he sounded the true Mendelssohnian melan- 
choly, gentle and reflective, in the unsurpassably beautiful 
andante 

No wonder that the audience made a lion of Pauer, 
and he looked the part, for really leonine is his stage ap- 
mn his height being considerably over six feet, with 
;' ye frame 1 in proportion. His personality 
pleased the public as much as his playing, and his success 
wa liate and pronounced 

Fr the orchestra, under Josef Stransky, we had a 


y and accurate reading of Beethoven’s 
symphony, which the men evidently played 


con amore; Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro” overture, ex- 
ecuted as well as New York has experienced from any 
orchestra; Dvorak’s “Carnival” overture, an invigorating 
bit of instrumental performance, and Liszt’s “Battle of 
the Huns,” that rather blatant work in which the “sage of 
Weimar” shows his worst traits as a composer. In spite 
of the hollowness of the piece the Philharmonic men put 
into it all the grandiloquence and sounding pomposities 
which are called for in the score. The audience liked the 
performance and applauded mightily. 





Marcoux Triumphs in “Jewels of the Madonna.” 

The following are some of the encomiums from the 
Boston papers on Vanni Marcoux’s recent appearances 
in “Jewels of the Madonna”: 

At the risk of seeming to unduly favor Mr. Marcoux, it must be 
said that again he seemed the greatest artist on the stage. His 
makeup was inimitable and distinctive, without being out of char- 
acter, and his every action, inflection, expressed a character wholly 
different than any in which he has yet appeared. There are no 
words of praise too strong for his characteristic Italian idler and 
bravo, for his huccaneering in the first act, his lolling through the 
gate of the garden, and the rolling of black Italian eyes the mobility 
of the features of one who must have been a child of the South, 
the domineering figure of the last act, and finally, the unwilling 
and fearful baring of the head and slinking from the presence of 
the Virgin —Boston Post. 





The first love scene between Rafaele and Maliella gave promise 
that M. Marcoux was also to add another to his long and varied 
list of successes, a promise which was entirely kept.—Evening Re- 
view. 

By melody, he would define his personages. The chief of the 
Camorra, for example, stands revealed in the music as well as in 
the traits and aspect with which Mr. Marcoux clothes him at the 
hint of text and tones. Mr. Marcoux’s chief of the Camorra, black 
haired, olive skinned, vicious and sensual of face, lean and strong 
of body, carelessly insolent, wantonly domineering, accustomed to 
possess and to command what he would have with sinister playful- 
ness for spicing.—Transcript. 

Mr. Marcoux added another vivid portrayal to his gallery of 
effective parts. Here was the swaggering dandy in his gaudy finery, 
his unfailing self assurance and general suggestion of lewdness. 
There was an element of plebeian elegance in his manner, which 
may not have been impossible to this “boss” of the gang. Mr. Mar- 
coux used his voice effectively. for his skill as a colorist com- 
pensates often for greater sonority of tone. He was at all times a 
commanding and illusive figure.—Boston Globe. 





Summing up the four chief characters one must regret that the 
tenor does not have more opnortunities. It is a baritone opera; 
for once the heroine prefers the baritone to the tenor, against all 
the traditions of Ttalian onera, and M. Marcoux became, next to 
Madame Edvina, the central figure. We have a growing admiration 
for this great artist. He has made one success after another, this 
season, and in very diverse «roles.—Evening Record. 





Mr. Marcoux, a master in the art of makeup, Was the swagger- 
ing scoundrel to the life; in watk, in slouching repose, in ruffianly, 
superstitious and sensual ‘exnression. The nart of Rafaele is now 
added to the long list of his impressive impersonations.—Herald. 
( Advertisement.) 





Evan Williams’ Song Recital. 

Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor, was heard in recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 10, in the following program: ' 

Where E’er You Walk pa a Chncie ee 
Ep SUOUE QED. sob hvp caine ca ¥en 0 Veen ebnys ba ¥ 5h eau cee 


NE ND Shc ra Vinnwisnes én bods boyd Keb nddcdndsbeaketaace 
Set EN NS a obs cn bab bas neh poke 0 hawaeebawe 






i, Te, TOE Ge 4 ps5 5 bak Sleep opviccndcass veskwenswes 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee 
-t fe og Co 0 EE err 
Wandering .......+. 


Murmuring Zephyrs .......cseeeccecesececesecscecsccensucess 

I TRO oc oss Sep ccev ec ccdaueecaccscansysccccine dees 6oeoe Haydn 
WEE WE Bia iié. soaks, 6 6c 6 veep clipe been cautesvepeedestnreetwiacs Ware 
A. Moamimt Bom «occ scons cede cveavssscvecesscveccescvcsses Cadman 
De LOU asc > dso occas spun canengeedd voces Hamilton Harty 
O, Thou Billowy Harvest Field ..........se00. intaoed Rachmaninoff 
Bo ea tiniadd bs c Saud seRe Ganda shure Vee R ED Mehehebieedaesteneuace Spross 
osc cous core ate bacbencenscin upeeuadbeny caeaeebesibas Spross 
Ne OE io oi. kv'is 5900 0'ke 5060s savewectachessret Campbell-Tipton 
My Native Land .......... PTTTISTTITTT TTT ++.--Kaun 
The Victor ........ vee ssaés ‘ oe cannes 6 66 oem 


The artist received a hearty greeting from an audience 
that filled the hall and enthusiastically applauded his im- 
pressive interpretations of Handel’s airs, which were de- 
livered with great beauty of voice, artistic phrasing, clear- 
ness of enunciation and an imposing dignity indicating a 
fine conception of the best traditions of oratorio. The pro- 
gram, though long and varied, was thoroughly enjoyed, 
and it would be difficult to say which of the selections 
pleased most, for they showed a variety of expression and 
ieeling and served to demonstrate the singer’s interpreta- 
tive powers to advantage. 

It is the first time in two years that Mr. Williams has 
sung in New York, and the applause he received after 
each of his offerings ought to convince him that his style 
of singing is very much in demand, and that hé should be 
heard here more frequently. It is astonishing how well 
he has preserved the beautiful quality of his voice; it is as 
rich and mellow as ever and his way of producing it so 
natural that it is a delight to hear him. His phrasing and 
style are most artistic, his manner entirely unaffected, and 
his interpretations distinguished by wonderful intelligence. 
Yesterday’s program gave wide scope for the display of 





EVAN WILLIAMS. 


the artist’s most attractive qualities, who in the group by 
Protheroe, revealed a wide range of sentiments, great 
variety of expression, marvelous finish in phrasing, and a 
pianissimo of exquisite beauty. In Schubert’s “Wander- 
ing” and Jensen’s “Murmuring Zephyrs” he displayed 
unusual grace and lightness of expression, while his mezza 
voce was delightful. “Wind and Lyre” seemed particu- 
larly suited to his style and was distinguished by most 
artistic phrasing and finished enunciation. It was rewarded 
with so much applause that a charming song, “Dreams,” 
was given as an erftore. 

The remainder of the program showed the singer’s 
versatility and gave him a wide scope for the display of 
his art in all its excellent forms. Mr. Williams proved 
that his voice has lost none of its many charms and his 
enthusiasm was communicative, for his delighted listeners 
received everything he did with very cordial demonstra- 
tions. 

Charles Gilbert Spross played the accompaniments 
admirably. 





Clara Butt Visits Long Island. 


Clara Butt and her husband, Kennerley Rumford, spent 
a week end at Douglas Manor Inn, Douglaston, Long 
Island, with their children, Miss Joy and Masters Roy and 
Victor. The Rumford children will spend the winter 
months at the Inn, while their parents make their Ameri- 
can tour. 
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Edward Lankow Sings for Rubinstein Club. 





A very large and brilliant audience enjoyed the con- 
cert given by the Rubinstein Club on Saturday afternoon, 
January 18, in the Astor Gallery, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, when the following attractive program was of- 
fered: 


Etude Symphonique, Op. 13..cccccccececccceccseccesecs Schumann 
Blanche Cobacker. 

RA FD 5 ba6ab ot ncentsardnnsecdbiocnccendivcatssceeens Handel 
Edward Lankow. 

Aria, finale Lucrezig Borgia........ccccccccsccessecseees Donizetti 
WIE Ee TOG ie cn cin kn nace whos be ncke ess Vedceadecxavedens Greco 
Donna Easley. 

Wane: Gis Taste Teo iivicc ines secs scteceecdcvoscecs Reichhardt 
RM ccharecentarcevingadenpaewcdcdteccdocesséuct Jessie Gaynor 
Edward Lankow. 
ee, OF Torn TPR ss vos co ans beeevecens svccsiiecvewastenee Wood 
PONG nik onc hansen ieee scedede beds vbers decves ca’ Covoupeues Johnson 
RGR Gh TE: PP 05 04 a0 ps dvec dh nab dnceees vewe vasKeR MacFadyen 
Donna Easley. 

SII a cei es 54 Se ceReeee sc Wessncesseuenedctes ovkeeduns Liszt 
WRARNOERS. Ties. Geo iccvshc weer seesestviccsccdedccrsaseteqnnee Liszt 
Blanche Cobacker 
DONE GID neo redas icc sedcccanbeaenseecses ceeeaeeunes Brahms 
PU OU owas nEcboda Cnedadecoudd neces besses Swedish folksong 
Edward Lankow. 

TE Se Ae PR ie vores incur eick ck ec coceeces naateesens Greco 
PA. Ee UNI: iv. cine 604.000 rntvnngee see deen ndgeaueinn Bellini 


Valse Caprice 


Blanche Cobacker. 


Edward Lankow, the distinguished American basso of 
the Boston Opera Company, who had made the journey 
for the special purpose of singing at the musicale, carried 
off the honors of the afternoon. He was in fine form, and 
his magnificent voice was heard to great advantage in his 
opening number, Handel’s aria, “Xerxes”; there was musi- 
cal insight and feeling for each tone produced, and his dic- 
tion and phrasing were a delight. Warm applause re- 
warded the artist, who gave an encore. His other selec- 
tions showed a variety of expression and feeling, and his 
beautiful sonorous voice was produced without any ef- 
fort, with a clarity and fluency quite unusual in bassos, 


and an artistic comprehension bespeaking intellect as well 
as voice and temperament; Mr. Lankow scored a triumph 
with all his numbers, and was so persistently applauded 
that he had to give encores after each one of them; an 
ovation followed his magnificent siriging of the Swedish 
folksong. 

Donna Easley, the charming young American soprano, 
gave great pleasure with her singing of Greco’s “Vieni 
O Bella,” revealing a voice of beautiful timbre, of extensive 
range, well schooled and ‘flexible, Her songs in English 
were delightfully interpreted, her clear enunciation making 
them a constant delight to her listeners, who applauded 
her enthusiastically and insisted upon several encores. 
The florid aria from “Puritani” was rendered with great 
brilliance and purity of voice. 

Great interest was shown in Blanche Cobacker, a re- 
markably gifted little girl, twelve years of age, who 
played a difficult program with a virtuosity which entitles 
her to the consideration of music lovers. Although she 
studied the piano only four years, she displayed a well de- 
veloped technic, a variety of expression and musical un- 
derstanding quite beyond her years. Madame Nordica, 
who was present, suggested that the child continue her 
studies in New York with Joseffy. Mrs. Chapman, presi- 
dent of the club, explained that the little girl had lost her 
father quite recently, leaving the mother to support her 
and two smaller children. They had come from their 
home in Denver, and Madame Nordica headed a subscrip- 
tion, there and then taken up, to enable the young prodigy 
to continue her musical education. 

The officers and directors of the Rubinstein Club are: 


President, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman; vice presidents, Mrs. 
Eugene Hoffman Porter, Mrs. Samuel J. Kramer, Mrs. Samuel Lane 


Gross; recording secretary, Mrs. Alexander H. Candlish; corre- 
sponding secretary and treasurer, Mary Jordan Baker, 351 West 
114th street. Directors. Mrs. John Hudson Storer, Mrs. Charles 


F. Terhune, Helen Barrett, Mrs. George Walter Newton, Mrs. W. 
H. H. Amerman. Musical director, William Rogers Chapman. 





Elizabeth Amsden, Soprano, 
Opera. 

Unusually unanimous in its praise of Elizabeth Ams- 
den’s splendid voice and exceptional dramatic gifts is the 
press of Montreal, where Miss Amsden has scored tre- 
mendously this season as Aida and Salome. 

Of equally great success was her impersonation of The 
Girl in Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West,” as given last 
season at the Boston Opera House, while her appearance 
this season as Aida, Giuletta in the opening performance 
of “Tales of Hoffmann,” and Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” gave additional proof of her marked vocal and 
histrionic gifts. 

Press notices follow: 


Boston and Montreal 


Great as was the impression produced on her first appearance in 
the part of Salome, Miss Amsden even surpassed it last night. The 
utterness of her despair, the scorn and loathing with which she 
views Herod’s advances, her passionate but hopeless love for John 
the Baptist, and the final tragedy of all, where she pours out her 
life blood at her mother’s feet, all was acted and sung with con- 


summate art.—Montreal Daily Star, November 13, 1912. 





Madame Atmsden’s Salome was as beautiful as her Aida, only 
vastly differents: Her voice scarcely sounded the same—but not less 
satisfying—so skilfully did she use it for purpose of illustration. 
Madame Amsden promises to become a great artist; she is very 
nearly great already.—Montreal Herald, November 8, 1912. 





Madame Amsden, as Salome, was admirable. The part is one 
that might easily be degraded, for it offers continual opportunities 
for appeal to baser instincts. But in the hands of Madame Ams- 
den it was a pure and noble character, for it was not the sensuous 
fascination of Salome, but the fidelity that would even sacrifice 
life itself for the one she loved, which she emphasized. Her make 
up was highly effective, in particular in the first act, in which she 
appeared in a gown that was a triumph of art.—Montreal Daily 
Witness, November 8, 1912. 





The writer wishes to emphasize in particular the aesthetic value 
of such a performance as Elizabeth Amsden gave in the role of 
Salome. Richly endowed by nature with beauty of form, features 
and voice, she adds to this an art which, in its simplicity, its sub- 
tlety and its delicacy, is rarely equalled on the operatic stage. 

It is simple in its entire freedom from convention; subtle in its 
profound psychological insight, in the astonishing visualization of 
emotions, not alone by pose and gesture, but by rapidly successive 
changes in expression. 

In its way, this visualization by Elizabeth Amsden is comparable 
to the art of Eleanora Duse in, say, “La Dame Aux Camelias,” 
when she sits silent, listening to Armand’s father pleading with her 
to give up her lover for the sake of the love she bears him. There 
is the same spirituelle quality about it, the same sculpture of the 
Soul upon the body, the same expression, by that means, of emo- 
tions felt in the flesh. 

Her singing was a sheer delight. One need only cite the manner 
of her rendering of “Il est doux, il est bon,” to indicate the 
Standard of her art. Salome is talking with Phanuel, the Chaldean, 
and she bursts forth into a girlish eulogy of her ideal. Amsden 
leans against the back of the palace staircase in eloquent pose, 


with one arm outstretched against it. That arm alone tells of the 
ecstasy of her emotion. She sings the music intimately, as a con- 
fidential revelation of her feelings for the Prophet—not, as so many 
Salomes do, as a famous solo sung for the benefit of the audience. 
And the purity of her voice, its freshness, its sweetness, its lyric 
charm simply held her audience spelibound. 

She was equally great in the intensely dramatic moments. 
ing and acting are exquisitely balanced in her work. 


Sing- 
She never 





ELIZABETH AMSDEN AS SALOME IN 


“HERODIADE.” 


forgets the requirements of either. In the scene before the cell 
in which the Prophet is confined she rose to great emotional and 
dramatic heights. Throughout, she presented a picture at once 
fascinating and realistic. Her Salome is on a plane with her Aida; 
both are triumphs of art, achieved in widely differing genres.— 
Montreal Daily Star, November 8, 1912. (Advertisement.) 


Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford at Hippodrome. 

A fine example of London’s popular concerts was wit- 
nessed at the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, January 
19, when Clara Butt, the celebrated English contralto, and 
Kennerley Rumford, her husband, delighted a very large 
audience with a program on the lines of those they have 
given so often at the Crystal Palace and the Albert Hall, 
in London. Mr. Rumford, who had recovered from his 
recent indisposition, opened the concert with an old Welsh 
air, “All Thro’ the Night,” disclosing a well trained, 
pleasing baritone voice, of wide range and color, over 
which he has excellent control. His phrasing is most 
artistic and his enunciation so clear that every syllable 
was heard and made intelligible to his audience. Mr. 
Rumford also sang the old English air, “Drink To Me 
Only with Thine Eyes,” “A Border Ballad,” M. V. White's 
charming “When the Swallows Homeward Fly” and Sul- 
livan’s popular “Thou’rt Passing Hence,” followed by 
“The Gentle Maiden” as an encore. Goring Thomas’ 
“Night Hymn at Sea,” very effectively rendered with Clara 
Butt, won so much applause for both artists that they 
gave as an encore “The Keys of Heaven” in a most de- 
lightful manner. 

Madame Butt’s magnificent voice was heard at its best 
in Mendelssohn’s “O Rest in the Lord;” she was recalled 
so many times that she gave as an encore “Sleep, Baby, 
Sleep.” Her beautiful delivery of “Kathleen Mavourneen” 
and Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” won her so many recalls that 
she had to give “Annie Laurie” and “Only a Baby” in 
response. 

Manuel Klein and his orchestra helped to make the con- 
cert most enjoyable. 





Recital at Guilmant School. 

The sixth students’ recital of the present season was 
given at the Guilmant Organ School, New York, last 
Thursday afternoon, several of the new students partici- 
pating. The enrollment for the winter term is the largest 
since the school was founded. It has been impossible to 
accommodate all with periods who desire to study with 
Dr. Carl, and a waiting list has been started. The members 
of the faculty are busy, and the theory classes under their 
direction are taxed to the utmost. The program last 
Thursday was as follows: 


Prelude and fugue in D minor ............-- o¢eccecomae 
Fred B. Anthony 
Adagio from the third sonata ........... . «+. Guilmant 
Helen Chovey. 
AmBamiy POSS coc ccecesedicces sescdeseceoes eeeeeees Adams 
Lester B. Major. 
Fugue in F minor ........... acenasea o ccceeeo Gee 
A. V. Doughty 
Canzona della sera ...........+.. : : oe @ Evry 
Joseph B. Tallmadg« 
Andante Grazioso Sah Hpac deeded phaedegacgatwebleaaanniae .Smart 
Ralph A. Peters. 
RamNNGN EN BD inc dete usnddese setepdes tees tocesubbdenpieboe Delbruck 
Lucille Bentley. 
Allegro Vivace (peegad GOmate) o6ccc cccccccccccccccccccessces Becker 


George M. Vail, Jr 





Elman Plays in Detroit. 

A telegram from James E. Devoe, of Detroit, Mich. 
under date of January 16, 1913, says: “Elman played bo- 
fore a capacity house tonight, despite stormy weather. 
Enthusiasm tremendous; audience demanded triple en- 
cores. One of the big events in Detroit’s musical history.” 





Voice Culture. 
When Phyllis sings the very air 
Is moved—and this I know! 
The breezes mend their pace and bear 
Her message as they go. 
The front door slams, the back door, too, 
Each curtain outward swings, 
A shrill wind whistles up the flue 
When Phyllis sings. 


When Phyllis sings the neighbors mark 
The temper of her voice, 

Then run to rest them in the park, 
And, resting there, rejoice 

No neighbor of them all to sleep 
Floats on her music wings, 

But rents grow most surprising cheap 
When Phyllis sings. 

When Phyllis sings—O woe is me! 
I know what I can bear! 

And when she strives to reach high C, 
I wish I drifted there. 

I heave a sort of absent sigh 
And in my fancy clings 

Longing that I far, far might fly 
When Phyllis sings!—Chicago News. 





Princeton is one of the luckiest towns on earth. It is 
now reveling in a church choir strike—New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 
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Max Pauer’s American Debut as Soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Society. 








Max Pauer, the noted pianist and director of the piano 
department of the Stuttgart Conservatory, made his initial 
bow to an American audience last Thursday evening, 
January 16, in Carnegie Hall as the soloist with the New 


York Philharmonic Society. 

The success won by Mr. Pauer on that important occa- 
ion is told of on another page in this issue of Tae Mu 
sicaL Courrer, also in the following notices culled from 
the New York daily papers: 

The soloist was Max Pauer, pianist, who made his first appearance 
n this city 

Mr. Paver is a son of Ernest Pauer, a pianist and composer 
Possibly the father is better known to- students of music in this 
country as the author of some small and very serviceable hand 
books on technical subjects. The son was ten years professor of 
piano at the Cologne Conservatory and has been since 1908 head ot 
the Conservatory of Stuttgart. 

These facts are especially worthy of note because his playing ot 
Mendelssohn's ¢heerful and melodious concerto was in no sense 
pedagogic. On the contrary it was the performance of a virtuoso 
of genuine musical instincts. Mr. Pauer’s technic proved perfectly 
adapted to the work. He excels in fluent smoothness in bravura 
passages and in clarity nearly all the time. The pianist has a fine 
ommand of tone, and, with a dynamic range sufficiently great for 
Mendelssohn’s music, he has also a delightful scale of dainty nuance. 

In the slow movement he proved that he knew how to make the 


piano sing and also to play with pretty sentiment. All that was 


poetic in the composer's thought he found and published with charm 
Altogether his interpretation of the concerto was pleasing. To be 
sure this composition calls for no profound interpretation, and 1t 
will be interesting at some future time to hear Mr. Pauer open up 
the treasures of some larger creation, but his performance last 
evening was musical and for that reason deserves praise.—The Sun, 
January 17, 1913. 





From the babbling brook of Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral Symphony 
to the turbulent red river of Liszt’s “Battle of the Huns” was the 
wide range of the program given by the Philharmonic Society in 
Carnegie Hall last night, at which Max Pauer, director of the piano 
department of the Stuttgart Conservatory, made his initial appear 
ance in America. 

Mendelssohn’s first concerto was the work with which Mr. Pauer 
chose to impress his audience, and he most decidedly did. Literally 
speaking, Mr. Pauer might be described as the Clara Butt of the 
piano, for he towered head and shoulders above Mr. Stransky. His 
size, however, was no indication of his touch, for Mr. Pauer dis- 
played a grace and finesse that surprised his audience, which ex 
pected the keyboard to almost bend under the power his stature in- 
dicated. The arpeggio passages he played with remarkable facility, 
and the gentler the spirit of the movement the more the pianist 
enjoy himself, playing with an abandon and perfect 
familiarity that won for him great applause at the completion of the 


seemed to 


hiret movement. 

Nor did the last and much faster movement dim the impression 
he created, although there were times when his left hand seemed 
disproportionately stronger than his right—New York Herald, Janu- 


ary 17, 1913. 





The chief attraction at the Philharmonic concert yesterday evening 
in Carnegie Hall was Max Pauer, the pianist. Though born in Lon- 
don, Mr. Pauer is of mixed Austrian and German stock. His fathe 
was a composer of distinction. And the artist who appeared here 
for the first time at last night’s performance has for the past three 
years been director-general of the Stuttgart Conservatory. 

As his first offering to this country Mr. Pauer chose to interpret 
Mendelssohn's concerto No. 1 in G minor, a work of slender tex- 
ture, but demanding great dexterity and delicacy. He played it with 
a great deal of authority, with dash and grace, though once or twice, 
in the last rapid movement, he made trifling slips, much less im- 
portant than those of the orchestra. Besides a clear, clean touch, 
Mr. Pauer has charm and taste. He made a distinctly good im- 
pression on his audience, which he may deepen when he plays more 
vital work than Mendelssohn’s.—New York American, January 17, 


19t3 





The soloist last night was Max Pauer, who produced a most favor- 
able impression on the audience, being very enthusiastically applauded 
and recalled again and again after he had played the Mendelssohn 
He has beautiful touch and tone, poetic feeling 
and a masterly technic Until he has been heard again, and in 
something better calculated to exhibit his musical and pianistic gifts 
than this concerto, one cannot judge his playing completely. Men 
exreme dexterity and delicacy of touch, 
some poetry, in the duo between piano and cellos of the 
slow movement. This slow movement is the best part of the work, 
but very inferior to Mendelssohn at his best. There is every reason 
to believe that Mr. Pauer will take his place among the favorite 
pianists of the day. His forthcoming recital promises to be inter 
esting. It does not follow beaten paths—The Evening Post, New 
York, January 17, 1913. 


G minor concerto. 


delssohn’s work calls for 
and for 





Teuton to the finger tips, and looking as leonine and impressive 
1s one of those figures from the Fatherland’s monuments to the 
heroes of Germania, Max Pauer made his first appearance in New 
York at last night’s Philharmonic concert in Carnegie Hall. Like 
most big men, he showed delight in little things. The student from 
Stuttgart carried refinement of tone to an extreme in pianissimos 
so soft that the piano would hardly be heard at all. But then in ar 
instant he could thunder with the laughter of the Olympic gods. 
He chose Mendelssohn’s coneerto for his debut, as if to emphasize 
that he came to restore respect for the old school musicians. Herr 
Pauer was called out eight time at the close, until the piano had 
ilready been rolled away.—The Evening Sun, January 17, 1913. 





a pianist new to New York, who comes here from 
is the director of the Conservatory, made his 
t as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 


ix Pauer, 
where he 


arance last nig 


at Carnegie Hall, Mr. Pauer is in his early forties and has appar- 
ently reached a maturity of assurance and poise at the piano which 
make him immediately in command of his full powers. 

The pianist made a distinctly good impression, and he was ap- 
plauded with.much enthusiasm after he had finished his perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto. This is one of the works 
of the piano literature that is seldom heard in these days in the 
concert room, and, while it affords grateful opportunities to the per- 
former, it now seems mid-Victorian in its sentimentality, and its 
absence from orchestral programs is not a matter of much regret. 

The concerto received a smooth, sure and gracious performance at 
the hands of Mr. Pauer. He is master of a beautiful singing tone 
on the instrument, and his technic has the elements of agility, cer- 
tainty and fluency. He disclosed a fine feeling for variety of dyna- 
mic values and crisp rhythms. But one can hardly pass judgment 
as to his capabilities as an artist on the basis of this concerto ot 
Mendelssohn.—New York Evening Journal, January 17, 1913. 


The first glimpse of Max Pauer at the Philharmonic concert at 
Carnegie Hall last night showed that if not the greatest pianist to 
appear here in a long time, he is the tallest. To prove that his 
artistic stature matched his physical, he had before him the task 
of playing Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto, not that that is so 
much of a task in one sense, but in another it may be, for Men- 
delssohn’s piano concertos, unlike his single violin concerto, are 
seldom heard at concerts nowadays, and are hardly the obvious 
choice for a pianist desirous of impressing his importance on a 
new public. However, it was with none other than the Men- 
delssohn concerto in G minor that Max Pauer effected his Ameri- 
can debut last night. 

It may not be amiss to say here that Mr. Pauer has long been 
esteemed as a pianist in Europe, and his academic career is also 
of interest. The son of an Austrian father (Ernst Pauer, com- 
poser and pianist) and a German mother, he was born in London, 
and is a graduate of Oxford. In 1887, when scarcely twenty-one 
years of age, he was engaged as head of the piano department of 
the Cologne Conservatory, a post he held for ten years. Since 1908 
he has been director general of the Stuttgart Conservatory. 

Mr. Pauer’s playing won favor at once by the brilliance and 
dash with which he opened the concerto. He soon showed that he 
is no less a master of the most delicate tonal effects. His per- 
formance was marked also by the sentiment and elegance that 
Mendelssohn’s music requires, and by a rare continence of tone, 
as well as by fine shading and admirable fluency and evenness of 
finger technic. Within the limits of the concerto in question one 
could hardly imagine a better performance. It took the audience 
(only of moderate size) quite by storm. Rapturous applause and 
recall after recall rewarded Mr. Pauer.—Globe and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, January 17, 1913. 





Max Pauer, a pianist from Stuttgart, who has made enough 
reputation abroad to warrant an engagement in this country, made 
his first American appearance last night at Carnegie Hall as soloist 
with the Philharmonic Society. It has been stated that Mr. Pauer 
is the director of a musical conservatory, but this will not stand 
in his way in view of the fact that he is from Europe. If in addi- 
tion to a rare degree of pianistic talent an American also had the 
talent to be a teacher, it would at once debar him from being a 
soloist of distinction in this country, such are the idiosyncrasies 
of our public. 

That Professor Pauer is of a pedagogic turn of mind might have 
been inferred from the fact that he chose as his medium the last 
work that might have been considered—the Mendelssohn concerto 
—but in it he let loose the qualities which he has been trying to 
instill in many others, and he is to be congratulated if in his 
circle of pupils he has any who may ultimately play as well as he 
did last night. He has fleet fingers, a clear, firm grasp and good 
rhythm. 

In the andante he showed some tendency to over sentimentalize, 
but who would not let fall into a similar vein in the Mendelssohn 
concerto, learned probably in his youth, when the world seemed 
rosy and romance was the reason of being for music? Music is 
different today, and so are the listeners. 

The pianist in his own right, considered apart from his medium, 
commanded immediate respect, which he did not lose, and gave 
those who heard him the desire to know his interpretations better. 
The audience was warm in its welcome, and he well deserved the 
plaudits.—Evening Mail, January 17, 1913. 


In Carnegie Hall Max Pauer, pianist, introduced himself at a 
concert of the Philharmonic Society, playing Mendelssohn’s piano- 
forte concerto, which had not figured in a Philharmonic previously 
for perhaps forty years, but which, played in a clean, crisp, direct 
and unaffected manner by Mr. Pauer, fell most ingratiatingly into 
the ears of the listeners.—New York Tribune, January 17, 1913. 

Max Pauer, a German pianist, made his American debut in Car- 
negie Hall last night. Appearing as the soloist on the Philharmonic 
Orchestra program, he played the first Mendelssohn concerto in a 
manner that won vigorous and long continued applause. 

That the newcomer—who is a giant in physique—is a well 
equipped artist was proved beyond doubt, but a fuller revelation of 
his capacities will be made next week, when he is to give a recital. 
—World, January 17, 1913. 


Another European pianist entered the lists for American approval 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concert in Carnegie Hall last night. 
He is Max Pauer, born in England of German parents, trained in 
Carlsruhe by Vincenz Lachner, and graduated from Oxford. For 
ten years he conducted the piano department of the Cologne Con- 
servatory, and for the last five years he has been the director gen- 
eral of the Stuttgart Conservatory. Between times he has made 
several concert tours. Mr. Pauer, who is tall and of dignified but 
modest bearing, without affectations, made a distinctly favorable 
impression. He elected to appear in Mendelssohn’s first concerto, 
and his playing disclosed technical ability tempered with continence, 
beauty of tone and interpretative understanding. He was recalled 
some half a dozen times by a large audience—Evening World, 
January 17, 1913. 


Then came the soloist of the evening, Max Pauer, who, to use 
the old phrase, “merely shook out of his sleeves” the Mendelssohn 


G minor concerto. The selection of this work, which the pianist: 
of every well ordered conservatory are expected to play on their 
own account, might have seemed strange to many of our readers, 
especially those who are of opinion that a genuine pianist, if he 
will play Mendelssohn, will play at least the G minor concerto with 
one hand and at the same time the D minor concerto with the other 
hand. But actually, we all accord thanks to Mr. Pauer that he has 
once more revived and saved for the concert platform this concerto 
so full of life, beauty and sentiment. Most probably this concerto 
is not suitable for disclosing the full ability of an artist. One 
really must defer definite judgment until Mr. Pauer’s recital, which 
takes place next Tueslay. For today it is sufficient to state that he 
played the concerto with colossal dash and with a wealth of beau- 
tiful nuance of pitch and with youthful and virile enthusiasm.— 
Translation, Deutsches Journal, January 17, 1913. 





The soloist of the evening was a new comer on the American 
concert platform, although on the other side of the water he has 
ranked for several years among the great ones of piano playing— 
it was Max Pauer, the head of the Stuttgart Conservatory of Music, 
The famous guest had selected the Mendelssohn G minor concerto, 
which choice in itself was remarkable. It indicated to the know- 
ing ones that Mr. Pauer did not intend to introduce himself as a 
virtuoso pure and simple, but as a piano artist; that means, as a 
musician who will use his utmost endeavors to penetrate into the 
spirit of composition and to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
same, and who will put the greatest stress on the most perfect 
interpretation of the work. That he proved by his playing, which, 
from a technical point of view was brilliant, but at the same time 
vividly appealed to the hearts. We wish to say a great deal more 
about Mr. Pauer’s debut. But we would not fail to state now that 
he met with a very friendly reception and received very cordial 
applause.—Translation, New York Herold, January 17, 1913. 





Last night’s concert of the Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall pre- 
sented to our public a piano virtuoso so far unknown here—Max 
Pauer, of Stuttgart, who enjoys in Germany a reputation as a very 
solid and brilliant artist. Mr. Pauer elected for his debut Men- 
delssohn’s first piano concerto in G minor, which he played with 
masterly grace and bravura. The artist revealed a great, impres- 
sive and when occasion demands it, soft tone, which in the most 
brilliant passage is brought down to the tenderest whispers and 
produces the most delicate effects. Positively marvelous was the 
phrasing of the artist. All ornaments, runs, arpeggios and octaves, 
with which this work is so richly endowed, came out roundly and 
poetical. Only the last movement, in which Mr. Pauer adopted too 
fast a tempo, sometimes a little unclearness was perceptible. He 
showed very great musical taste, especially in the melodious phrases 
of the first movement. He played this with as much geniality as 
grace. The public applauded Mr. Pauer with great warmth and 
recalled him, if I have counted rightly, eight times.—Translation, 
Staats Zeitung, January 17, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





A Vocal Suit. 
To The Musical Courier: 


The daily papers of last week gave considerable promi- 
nence to the report of my suit to recover payment for les- 
sons from a singer whom I had taught for five years under 
contract. On account of misrepresentations quite usual 
under such circumstances and in explanation of my action 
in the matter I hope you will give me a little space in your 
paper. 

No one likes to go to court—especially for the first time. 
The person who does invoke the law in defense of a just 
cause is a public benefactor, particularly to those engaged 
in the same work. This was an exceptionally flagrant case 
of injustice and ingratitude owing to the liberal as well 
as successful manner in which my part of the agreement 
was carried out. After five years’ study the young lady, 
much against my wishes, entered the Manhattan Opera 
Company. At the voice trial she gained considerable dis- 
tinction. Mr. Hammerstein was much enthused over her 
singing and the eminent throat specialist engaged to ex- 
amine applicants found her vocal organs in exceptionally 
fine condition, as the account of the affair stated at the 
time—“Vocal chords like silk threads and throat absolutely 
normal.” It seldom falls to the lot of a vocal teacher to 
have work thus publicly endorsed, both artistically and 
physically at the same time. I speak of this because the 
defense, very hard pressed for argument and witnesses, 
attempted feebly and for a brief moment to attack the 
plaintiffs method of singing. Only an absolutely correct 
method could leave vocal organs in perfect condition after 
five seasons of almost daily training! 

Mr. Hammerstein unwittingly at the trial bore further 
testimony to my work when he said on the witness stand 
that he considered defendant’s voice a perfectly “natural” 
voice, the kind of voice that could not be acquired. This 
expert testimony was offered presumably to discredit the 
value of my services. Mr. Hammerstein did not know that 
the girl sang mezzo-soprano before she came to me and 
that I made her a coloratura soprano. In fact, Mr. Ham- 
merstein did not know anything about my side of the case, 
otherwise he would not have given moral support to an 
attempt to defeat justice. We have it from his own lips 
that he has never broken a contract himself and naturally 
he would not encourage anyone else to do so! 

Finally, I wish to state that the impression given by all 
the papers of merely a partial victory in the outcome of 

* the suit is an error. The jury quickly returned a verdict 


for the plaintiff. However, owing to the wording of the 
contract, I can only get judgment at this time for 30 per 
cent. of defendant’s earnings up to the time of the enter- 
ing of the suit. The full amount sued for can be recovered 
Lena Dorta Devine, 
1425 Broadway. 


in due time. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., January 12, 1913. 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra presented the fol- 
lowing program for its sixth concert Saturday night: 
Overture, The Secret of Suzanne...........eeseeereee Wolf-Ferrari 
(First time.) 
Symphony No. 4 in E flat, Romantic. ........e+.eeeeeees Bruckner 
(First time in St. Louis.) 
Concerto for violoncello in A minor, Op. 33..++.+eeeeers Volkmann 
Carl Webster. 
Rhapsody, Espana 
Main interest centered in the Bruckner symphony, as this 
was the first time a symphony by the much argued about 
Viennese composer was given here. It is impossible not 
to entertain an opinion, pro or con, in regard to composers 
whose works are unknown to one who only reads accounts 
of them in the various music journals. The writer was 
inclined to be prejudiced against this symphony, basing his 
preconceived convictions upon much he had read. The 
result was an agreeable disappointment after hearing the 
performance. There are many beautiful ideas, piquant 
harmonies, fine and original effects of instrumentation, in- 
teresting contrasts, rich climaxes. The one surprising de- 
fect is that a composer whose reputation as a contra- 
puntist was so exalted wrote in such a disjointed manner 
In this respect he resembles Grieg. But Grieg never aimed 
at being considered a master of counterpoint. He was 
perfectly content to use harmonies of a very striking and 
unusual character, Bruckner was said to be able to im 
provise a double fugue on the organ with extraordinary 
skill. It is therefore only natural to infer that a com- 
poser with such an equipment would display his “science” 
in handling his material in the symphonic form, wherein 
he could best utilize it. In vain does the listener long for 
an upbuilding of the various themes. It does not come. 
If Bruckner had combined his contrapuntal ability with his 
rich and manifold ideas, he undoubtedly would have ranked 
among the greatest masters of the symphony. This very 
omission prevents his being so considered. Of the fre- 
quently mentioned influence of Wagner, very little trace 
can be seen in the fourth symphony. Simply because he 
uses his brasses occasionally with rich sonority is no 
ground for stating that Wagner is the dominating force 
over Bruckner. Many another modern uses his brasses 
with equal if not superior effect. It must be in the char- 
acter of the music where the resemblance exists, and there 
is comparatively little in this particular symphony. Mr 
Zach gave a most clear, musicianly and sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the work, and deserves great credit for having 
included it in his program. The concerto by Volkmann 
was also a novelty here and it gave Mr. Webster an ex- 
cellent opportunity for displaying a facile and fluent technic 
united to good taste and discrimination. Where Mr. Web- 
ster lacks is in his tone, which is not sufficiently vibrant 
to stir the emotions. His manner is pleasing, and taking 
it altogether he gave satisfaction to the audience. For an 
encore he played Popper’s sparkling “Elfentanz,” which 
pleased so much that he was compelled to add another en- 
core. The brilliant “Spanish Rhapsody’ by Chabrier is 
now an established favorite here, and, although the last 
number, was most enthusiastically applauded. 
RRR 
Thursday night last George M. Chadwick, of Colorado, 
gave an organ recital at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
assisted by the choir and organist, as follows: Agnes 
Conrad, soprano; Alma Schulze, contralto; George M. 
Ravold, tenor; Edward A. Holscher, baritone, and W. M. 


Jenkins. His program was: 

Fantasie from the organ sonata, op. 161...........++- Rheinberger 
Larghetto from the quintet for clarinet and strings.....,.... Mozart 
Fantasie and fugue, G minor. ......0.cccccscccccscedecccccces Bach 
Anthem, He Sendeth the Springs.........-:0+-seeeeceeees Wareing 
Choral prelude, Es ist ein’ Ros’ entsprungen, op. 122, No. 8.. Brahms 
Anadante from the string quartet, op. 11.........-+- Tschaikowsky 
en th WS wileee,. Ges 86, WO Sebi cc iecccceccccescses Schumann 
OS Se eS Peer rere rary or Beethoven 
et, DU MUN ae TN oo cacdcesccsevcarsccsstveg Max Spicker 
Funeral March, from the piano sonata, op. 35.........ee+4+ Chopin 
Prelude and fugue on the name B-A-C-H.........-0.e0ee enone Liszt 


nere 
The fourth of a series of free organ recitals was given 
by James T. Quarles, A. A. G. O., at Lindell Avenue M. FE. 
Church, Saturday, January 11. The assisting artist was 
Gertrude D. Quarles, one of the best known of the St. 
Louis contraltos. The program was as follows: 


Choral No. 2, B minor........--eeececeseecccnccssses Cesar Franck 
Selection from Samson and Delilah, Printemps qui Com- 
WOEN oc bhins Kovds cles Weberebenevedneeueks> teeckhese Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Ouarles. 
te. Ti wilted: Cc occescteowssdedts eng eaeecteds James H. Rogers 
Vocal solos— 
The Tryet occcccctesscccvcscssensesccesevevscevess Jean Sibelius 
SS enn |. cdaa th pabddgites Ghune tec ehedus specs Cadman 
The Spirit Flower ......ccssccscesescereceecs Campbell-Tipton 


Mrs. Quarles, 
Sionte, Ep GOS - <u dive Wivebcvaveenenvgsesdbeccoessteccgcces 
Chant Negre 


.. Kinder 
eccecesces Suave dende PVAUROS OP aee es os e¥eederee Kramer 





Chitose: Das 5 occ ca cies \tbicc desudtewsiese ceswecwenrueeds You 
Grand Choeur Dialogue 


The School of Expressional Arts held a reception and 
artists’ recital Thursday evening at the school building, 
5223 Cabanne avenue. Mrs. Samuel C. Black, soprano; 
Agnes Grey, violinist, and Ernest Prang Stamm, pianist, 
presented the following program: 


Piano solos— 


DREAD «4. 6c ioendcdcwectb ds sbbesbewnteescce vtveiee Rachmaninoff 

A AIIES. .0k.o 00 vad Cabo bese Get arbencecscess cavecsaseocen Liszt 
Vocal solo, Polonaise from Mignon...........s++eeeeeeees Thomas 
Violin solos— 

CN nas s 5 oo rae sab ans bwEORE2 SU oC mntoeheeee D’ Ambrosio 

BOR BO ac neck nhs FUees Gite 0600< napa ncccaseuacacs Saint-Saéns 
Plane sole, Palemalia: 10 Rare oc csckvccctecencatscsncescses Chopin 
Vocal solos— 

Morgen Wenn Die Glocken Lauten............... Iigen-Halter 

Weer: TRE fa vb xce das eceei hs cccewknaderea dens setrees Loveman 

ae GE RD ices dan 65 ak bn he coder nds cheds aupeneeae Salter 
Violin solos— 

Mazurka . . .-Wieniawski 

DOE ca vtsicssnaces pihie Hada eeeierinavercaanien Massenet 
Vatek node, Ae BERG oie caens cancedeetessocvs dncsencsest Gounod 


The Strassberger Conservatories are among the most 
successful of their kind in the West. By his enterprising 
management, his absolute integrity and his intelligent 
comprehension of the needs of music students, united to a 
willingness to meet them, Clemens Strassberger has suc- 
ceeded in building up two conservatories (one on the north 
side and one on the south side of St. Louis) which have 
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attained remarkable proportions. Mr. Strassberger has 
also appreciated the fact that in order to hold students, 
and to obtain a reputation for good work, he had to en- 
gage a faculty which should be of exceptional ability. 
Among his instructors are George Buddeus, a concert 
pianist of unusual attainments; Felix Heink, a brother of 
the renowned singer, Madame Schuman-Heink, and an 
excellent teacher; Samuel Bollinger, who as a composer 
has achieved a national reputation; C. W. Kern, known 
everywhere by his children’s pieces for the piano; Charles 
Galloway, one of the best organists in this country; 
Richard Stempf, conductor of the Liederkranz Society; 
John Towers, a first rate vocal instructor and compiler of 
a great “Dictionary of Operas”; Guido Parisi, a violin 
virtuoso of eminence, and others well known in this vicin- 
ity. It may readily be seen that the Strassberger Con- 
servatories have acquired their reputation through their 
merit, and that pupils attending obtain a sound musical 
education. Three recitals are announced for this week, 
and the program for Monday night is herewith given in 
order to show the character of work done: 


Piano solos— 


Mazurka, op. 194, No. 2....--seccececsecereeeeeeesens Strelezki 
Lena Beyer, of Belleville, Lil 
Prelude, op. 3, NO. 2..-cccccsccccccrcecsrceeces Rachmaninoft 
Valse Brillante in A flat. , .. Moszkowskt 
Kate Willi. 
MGT. ogi Cake ccm bcecdapveVidesass cco detecioscecesees Wachs 


Gertrude Peterson. 


Violin solo, Meditation from Thais.................++-+.+.Massenet 
Charles Kuehn. 
Vocal solos— 
Gee WN i ive S utivcenersceeuasacidersnceedevecals Del Riego 
Where the Sunshine Grows. . Brown 


Gladys. Clark. 
Piano solos— 
CN NID a ino woe vane doadacan vie cand webensesesseets Liszt 
Cordula Joern. 


DRG oi. Cab 8 dns oR RER ES RRA patie tbe set ncebadercksesees Nevin 
Viola Kerkhoff. 
Piano duet, Minuet in A major. ; . .Heink 
Viola Kerkhoff and Prof. F. Heink. 
Violin solo, Brindisi Waltz ......... . Alard 


Bessie Picks, ff 





Vee Be, WE no icicccchcncantedendsesntsionamateas Millard 
Alice Jaques. 


Piano solo, Polacca Brillante..............-. .. Weber 
Agnes Jakoubek, of Belleville, ne 
Piano duet, March from suite, op. 91...........-. cocceseseuia 
Eleonore Knoeller and Prof. G. Buddeus. 
Recitation, The Last Word...........«e.ss+. ..-Van Dyke 
Elsie Stroebel. 
Vocal solos— 
Songs My Mother Taught Me............cseescceeeveces Dvorak 
TO NN sik ckcecadadnccyedibahiess decent Gounod 
Mathilde Kallmeyer. 
Piano solos— 
Mazurka No. 3 ...... aren sabild .-Godard 
Penpeed Ha Gs maabed . 6 cccciecsscccactsiateuaens Goldner 
Florence Konrad. 
Re Oni csncé-eonbacuue Wollenhaupt 
Clementine Barthels and Prof. G. Buddeus. 
Violin solo, Seventh concerto .........ccccccccccseccccceecece Rode 
Ethel Knobeloch 
Vocal solos— 
ee a Schubert 


Within a Mile of Edinboro Town. 
Ellen Walters. 





Piano solos— 


SE” WORD © 6 cc cupinueeedbsakobecougs venevadsene Chopin- Liszt 
Olivia Williams. 

sdéseestsens cee eeeseece es Moszkowski 

Laura Nager. 


ner 
Agnes Grand, a noted soprano from Cleveland, who 
has been having special coaching in oratorio work under 
the direction of John Towers, gave an enjoyable recital 
Thursday evening at the Musical Art Building. The pro- 
gram was as follows 
Hear My Prayer ...... 


Sparks 


ove gabiogehsas ban hots debe Mendelssohn 
Oh, for the Wings of a Dx ve.. ‘ ibaee . -Mendelssohn 
What Have I to Do with Thee? (Elijah)............. Mendelssohn 
Hear Ye, Israel (Elijah)..... .- Mendelssohn 
Tee Deetr OOG We - i. cacvcendetatéseidckciacehont basen Campion 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say. aie heae 6 haninedhen Harriss 
muna Gem CI Nao. cvs cata chdcticcchicecucke Handel 
He Shall Feed His Flock (Me ssiah) Sebhuaeie erry TT 
There Were Shepherds (Messiah)........... an etacie . Handel 
But Thou Didst Not Leave (Messiah)......................Handel 
I Know that My Redeemer Liveth (Messiah)............... Handel 


RRR 
E. R. Kroeger gave a lecture-recital at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., last Friday night. The subject was “Music of Dif- 


ferent Nations.” The program was as follows: 
GERMAN COMPOSERS. 

ven ie Th iio cnt donc. cnet i ercmmnsaie .-J. S. Bach 

Ale Toten: Dei GI oo nc s seco csdscddesetecckus W. A. Mozart 


First movement from Sonata Pathetique 


irst movement from Sonata Pathetique.......... L. van Beethoven 
Nachtstiick in F 





ITALIAN COMPOSERS. 


Sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor 








beeches ctbeesetbal P. Mascagni 
Spuartek: Treas NNO ice cuhes¢e0c0senetcers.¥esnens G. Verd 
FRENCH COMPOSERS. 
Ge he bi iain. ccc <hecveaisnitinnemss nee B. Godard 
GN Sokdheobcareaccedannie 5s chomaeds .-C, Saint-Saéns 
POD DEE GE sc attnns 6.0 visenere chaskdcs sian adiaeoe C. Debussy 
RUSSIAN AND POLISH COMPOSERS. 
CR FEMS ede dedbees deldccccincicaccd sean P. Tschaikowsky 
PUNE, Te BPE eiiisi'v a cdd cise occadackandediaee F. Chopin 





NORWEGIAN, BOHEMIAN 


, AND HUNGARIAN COMPOSERS. 
Norwegian Bridal Procession 





ocve o5e¢etbhbes denne asseeadad E. Grieg 
Humoreske in G flat. Covceseccecdcvesccececeeccceds SUOTEM 
Nocturne, Licbestreum No. 3- F. Liszt 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
OES TOG so cikaa setb dabahdnd bd ad cel E. A. MacDowell 
Ce Fete 6. 5s obi cb doko chceeinks cscs C. A, Preyer 
March of the Indian Phantoms ..................... E. R. Kroeger 
OP eR een peel, SE L. M. Gottschalk 
E. R. Krogcer, 





Musin Receives Seligman Paintings. 

Ovide Musin, the Belgian violin virtuoso, was the re- 
cipient last week of a mark of appreciation and esteem 
from the heirs of his late intimate friend, Alfred Lincoln 
Seligman, who, it will be recalled, met with such an un- 
fortunate and untimely end in an automobile accident last 
summer. 

The gift consists of two handsome oil paintings, done 
by Mr. Seligman himself, which formerly decorated the 
walls of his drawing room. The larger one is a realistic 
reproduction of his own Stradivarius violoncello with bow 
(Mr. Seligman’s favorite instrument, on which he was a 
capable performer) and a sheet of music in the back- 
ground, the various colorings and shadings harmonizing 
beautifully. The smaller is a group of fruit, nuts and 
wine, suggestive of occupancy in the den of an artist or 
litterateur who would refresh himself occasionally from 
the fatigue resultant from the strain of professional life. 

In these pictures are disclosed proof of Mr. Seligman’s 
diversified talents. They are highly prized by Mr. Musin, 
who will preserve them as mementos of one whose name 
will always be associated with the cause of good music 
in America. 





Von Sternberg’s New York Studio. 
Constantin von Sternberg, the well known pianist and 
teacher and director of the Sternberg School of Music, 
Philadelphia, has opened a studio in Carnegie Hall, New 

York, where he teaches Wednesday afternoons. 
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Clara Butt Sings Songs and Arias in Four Languages. 








For her second appearance this season, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Clara Butt, the famous English contralto, pre- 
sented herself in a program of songs and arias sung in 
four languages. It was to have been a joint recital with 
Madame Butt’s husband, Kennerley Rumford, the English 
baritone; but, as Mr. Rumford was indisposed, Madame 
Butt was assisted by Edouard Dethier, the violinist. The 
recital took place Tuesday afternoon of last week, and a 
splendid house assembled to hear the singer. 

Madame Butt had sung the week before in the same 
hall with the Volpe Symphony Society, and a company of 
elite New Yorkers also heard her at one of the Bagby 
musical mornings at the Waldorf-Astoria. What has pre- 
viously been reported in THe Musticat Courter about the 
oice and singing of this noble woman can but be restated 
here. The timbre of her voice is peculiarly English. In 
private life one can imagine hearing Madame Butt speak 
in that beautifully modulated tone and that exquisite enun 
ciation that makes conversation a joy in social life. It is 
rare that one hears such voices outside of England, unless 
one meets an English woman abroad. However, our fine 
American women have learned to moderate the nationai 
sharpness of speech, and thus we hear more and more of 
this low pitched, refined tone quality in our social life. 

Vocally, Madame Butt was in much better form last 
luesday afternoon than at her appearance with the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra Tuesday night of week before last. 
At her recital she gave excellent illustrations of lovely 
sustained singing in two Handel airs and recitatives. The 
first, ““Rendi ‘| sereno,” was from “Sosarme,” and the sec- 
ond proved to be the charming florid number, “Lusinghe 
piu care,” from “Alessandro,” in which the singer easily 
met the demands of the ornate score. This is always a 
test of training, when a voice of heavy timbre by nature 
sings music of this school in such a finished, flexible man- 
ner as did Madame Butt on this occasion. 

Every singer of songs these days has accomplished the 
feat of interpreting German lieder. Madame Butt re- 
vealed that she was truly at home in this beautiful school 
hy singing two songs, first, “Der Nussbaum,” by Schu- 
mann, and following it with “Die Allmacht,” by Schubert, 
and here again one rejoiced at the purity of her enuncia- 
tion As her first encore, Madame Butt gave “Der Wan- 
derer,” by Schubert, which she delivered with the depth 
and “innigkeit” which is supposed to be the sole possession 
of German singers 

French and English numbers constituted the remainder 
of Madame Butt’s list. Very lovely was her rendition of 
“L’ Angelus,” an old air of Brittany, arranged by L. Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray. The singer arose to dramatic heights 
in the recitative and air from Debussy’s “L‘Enfant Pro- 


digue”—the “Air of Lia,” which we have heard dramatic 
sopranos sing in this country. Another Debussy compo- 
sition, his familiar ‘““Mandoline,” was sung, and this had 
to be repeated. 

The English songs were ‘‘The Early Morning,” by Gra- 
ham Peel; “Women of Inver,” by Raymond Loughbor- 





ow 
ser, 
CLARA BUTT. 


ough, and “Leaves and the Wind,” by Franco Leoni. “The 
Early Morning’ was another repetition, and at the close 
of the group Madame Butt also returned and repeated 
“The Leaves and the Wind.” 

Mr. Dethier played, with the seriousness of a scholar, a 
suite by Sinding, Kreisler’s transcription of a Paganini 
prelude and allegro, an adagio by Brahms, and, lastly, a 
Spanish dance by Sarasate, in which Mr. Dethier showed 
that he could descend to lighter things when the occasion 
called for it. His tone is excellent, and his bowing free 
and graceful. Harold Caxton, the assisting pianist, did his 











Some Press Notices. 


The Chicago Inter Ocean, Thursday Morning, January 2, 


debut was most auspicious. 


completely satisfying expositions. 









tion to the company 


singer should jf 





“DIE WALKUERE.” 
Notable indeed was the work of the recent addition to 
Julia Claussen, whose Brunnhilde emphasized and enlarged on 





“DIE WALKUERE.” 


M me Claussen’s engagement 





JULIA CLAUSSEN 


The Celebrated Swedish Mezzo-Soprano of the Royal Opera 
House, Stockholm, and Chicago Grand Opera Company 


1913, by Eric Delamarter. 
MADAME CLAUSSEN SCORES AT DEBUT IN “LOHENGRIN.” 

julia Claussen, the new contralto of the resident opera, scored an unquali- 
fied ‘success last evening in the season’s first performance of “Lohengrin.” Her 
In spite of these excellencies, Madame Claussen 
was the dominant figure, for she brought to the service of this difficult role re- 
markable interpretative powers. In fact, her Ortrud and that of Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink are the two studies of this character which stand unchallenged as 


The second act it ‘~~as which brought out the big moments of the performance. 
Here Madame Claussen rose to her splendid chances with a virtuosity the more 
essive in that it was not foreshadowed. The long conference with Telra- 


cst was a hint, for the voice of rich, even tone, powerful with the power ot 
, superb resonance, blest with a range sopranos mig t envy, under such control 
that dynamic accents of exceeding nicety in pianissimos seemed as sure as the 
climactic outbursts, brought the audience the conviction that an heroic contralto 
was really risen up amongst us. But it was in the moments when Ortrud per- 
suades Elsa to begin to doubt her mysterious rescuer that Madame Claussen 
made her greatest points 

Chicago Daily Journal, Saturday, January 4, 1913, by Edward C. Moore. 

“DIE WALKUERE.” 

Madame Claussen added to the laurels she won as Ortrud on Wednesday 

night, by giving a stunning performance as Brunnhilde. She is a great acquisi- 


She has both the authority and the thrill that a Wagner 


Chicago Daily News, Saturday, January 4, 1913, by Charles E. Nixon. 


the organization, 
her original ap- 
pearance when she sang Ortrud in “Lohengrin.” All phases of her art are so 
well rounded and proportioned that she casily won high honors last night. 


The Chica Inter Ocean, Saturday Morning, January 4, 1913, by Eric Delamarter. 


Madame Claussen sang the exacting music of Brunnhilde with wonderful ef 

ven in the topmost soprano register her tone was beautiful. And the 
ctions of the long scene with the condemned Siegmund were ex 
ngs and accents. We have good reason to congratulate the Opera 








Photo by, Matsene Studio, Chicago. 
JULIA CLAUSSEN AS BRUNNHILDE. 











work so well that Madame Butt brought him out to share 


in the final ovation which she received. However, the 
audience was in no hurry to quit the hall; they recalled 
the singer with enthusiasm, and she gave them what they 
clamored for, “Kathleen Mavourneen,” which many of her 
admirers present had heard her sing in England. Madame 
Butt received a large number of bouquets and one grow- 
ing plant. 





CHICAGO SUNDAY ATTRACTIONS. 
Cuicaco, Ill., January 19, 1913. 

Leon Rains, basso, made his debut in recital here this 
afternoon at the Studebaker Theater before an enthusi- 
astic audience. Mr. Rains is the possessor of a beautiful, 
large voice, especially pleasing in the mezza-voce. His in- 
terpretation showed a deep, conscientious student, who 
really feels the meaning of his songs; he is an artist in the 
best sense of the word. Mr. Rains’ next appearance here 
in oratorio is awaited with much pleasure. The recitalist 
was ably seconded at the piano by Roland Bocquet, an ex- 
cellent accompanist and a composer of high attainment, 
judging from his two songs, “Herdgliick” and “Ellen,” 
which were well received. Hans Hanke was the assisting 
artist. Mr. Hanke discarded the Prince Albert, the regu- 
lar afternoon attire of a musical performer, for a white 
silk tunic. Mr. Hanke’s playing was, on this occasion, too 
amateurish to be considered seriously. 

At the Auditorium a sold out house greeted Adelaide 
Genee, the queen of the ballerine. Her program was 
most interesting and was made up of numbers revealing 
the different phases in the art in which Mlle. Genee is 
a bright star. The program showed evolution of the 
dance from the middle of the seventeenth century up to 
our period. Her entrechat, toe dance and other equip- 
ments necessary to be a star terpsichorean artist, were all 
displayed during the course of the entertainment and the 
audience showed its delight by vociferous plaudits. Mlle. 
Genee is supported by an excellent company. The same 
program was repeated before another large audience in 
the evening. Preceding the ballet in the afternoon “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” was given and in the evening a miscel- 
laneous program was presented instead of “Pagliacci,” 
which had to be withdrawn at the last moment on account 
of the chorus strike. The artists who took part in the 
concert were Helen Stanley, Jenny Dufau, Georges Mascal., 
Gustave Huberdeau, Edmond Warnery, Ruby Heyl and 
Francesco Daddi. RENE Devries. 





American Debut of Wilks. 


Norman Wilks, the young English pianist who came to 
this country especially to play with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will make his debut at a recital at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on Friday afternoon, January 24, at 
3 o'clock. He will play a Chopin group consisting of im- 
promptu in F sharp, op. 36; valse in G flat, etudes in 
A flat, F minor, F major, G flat, op. 25; and E major and 
G flat, op. 10. Leslie Faber, now playing in “Milestones,” 
at the Liberty Theater, New York, will on this occasion, 
submit his reading of the “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam 
to music especially composed by Christopher Wilson, and 
played by a sextet under the direction of William Furst. 

The recital wiil be under the patronage of Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mrs. David Belais, Mrs. Gerard, Mrs. Dana 
Gibson, Mrs. Benjamin Guiness, Mrs. Norman Hapgood, 
Mrs. Archer Huntingdon, Mrs. Lawrence Keene, Mrs. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Princess Troubetzkoy, Lillian Nor- 
dica, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Elliot Gregory and Town- 
send Martin. 





Recent Appearances for Ludwig Hess. 


For the third time this season Ludwig Hess sang at 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., the date of the third con- 
cert being Monday, January 13. At the last concert Louise 
Potter, soprano; Maude Mills, contralto, and Francis W. 
Parsons, basso, appeared with Mr. Hess in Brahms quar- 
tets; also Mr. Hess and Miss Mills sang Scotch songs, ar- 
ranged as duets by Beethoven. These included “Faithfu’ 
Johnnie” and “Farewell Bliss,” both of which were rede- 
manded. Mr. Hess and Miss Mills also sang “Hymn to 
Night,” by Beethoven, and this had to be sung a second 
time. 

Tuesday evening, January 14, the Hess Soloists En- 
semble of America sang at a musicale at the home of 
Mary Collender, 27 East Seventy-second street, New 
York. This new organization gave the first public concert 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, last night (Tuesday). The 
review of the concert will be published next week. 





Do you know Gatti-Casazza, 
Of New York opera fame? 

I certainly think he has a 
Delightfully musical name. 
—W. S. Adkins, in Pittsburgh Post. 
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Rider-Kelsey-Cunningham Recitals. 

Madame Rider-Kelsey, the American soprano, and 
Claude Cunningham, the American baritone, are winning 
golden opinions all along the route of their tour. The 
singers were recently in the far Northwest. Some opinions 
about their joint recitals in Tacoma, Wash., and Victoria, 
B. C., are expressed in the appended newspaper reviews: 

So often is it true that sheer beauty of voice, capped with re- 
sounding high tones, is permitted to afone for inartistic singing, that 
such smooth and well nigh faultless exposition of the possibilities of 
vocal art as was heard at the Tacoma Theater last night is as sur- 
prising as it is refreshing. Corinne Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cun- 
ningham must be acclaimed very fine artists. 

In its entirety, it was a quiet program, abounding in mezza voce 
and pianissimo singing. But there was light and shade in plenty, 
and so well were the numbers chosen and so skillfully drawn were 
the interpretations, that there was at no time the impression ot 
sameness in the groups that often make a recital purely of songs 
seem too long before the program is over. There was an abundance 
of German lieder, it is true, and perhaps there were those who 
would have enjoyed more French and Italian numbers than were 
presented, but this would have been at the risk of upsetting an ad- 
mirable succession and the artistic balance. 

The one glimpse of opera was the opening number, the Mozart 
“La Ci Darem La Mano,” from “Don Giovanni.” Delightfully sung, 
it prepared the audience at the outset for a soprano voice clear and 
of good range, timbre and flexibility, and for a baritone capable ot 
clean cut, quiet work. The attractive duet arrangement of the 
Beethoven adagio developed these qualities further, bringing forward 
also a smoothness of legato that was a delight, and revealing an 
interpretative insight that promised much for the Schumann num- 
bers that were to follow. What two artists among all the great 
names of the concert and on ra stages can be called to mind who 
might be expected to sing this taxing duet as well?—Daily Tacoma 
Ledger, January 9, 1913. 





The distinguished individual prestige of the singers, the attractive 
youthfulness of their personalities and their enthusiasm unite to 
make their singing a rare pleasure from every standpoint. It is 
rare, indeed, that two excellent solo voices blend in anything like 
uniform perfection, but the phrase “uniform perfection” has been 
used by several critics in describing the blending of the voices ot 
Madame Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham. This is due, first, to 
a natural similarity of vocal quality and temperament; second, to 
years of personal association; and, third, to the fact that these 
singers have studied almost from the beginning under the same 
masters.—Victoria Daily Colonist January 10, 1913. (Advertise 
ment.) 





American Institute of Applied Music Recital. 

A dozen students of the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, united in a 
program of music for piano, voice and violin at head- 
quarters, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, January 17, this be- 
ing the sixth recital of the twenty-seventh season, The 
good work done at this institution is reflected in the char- 
acter of the program of the evening, as follows, the name 
of the teacher appearing in parentheses : 


Prelude and fugue, Book 1, No. 13.....0++-.e0005: ..J. S. Bach 
Cecile Dominick (Miss Chittenden). 

RROD |. dvickd Mabe sewcaaewhanddcelee ee cap vate daneuges MacDowell 
EE PET eee eee 
Florence Marble (Miss Chittenden). 

PORE | 5 suk Ven cube Uiirte adh or decbeveveceedse ddechebevettateds Huhn 
Du bist wie eine Blume.............++0++- épgic kuaseaaurnsee Ambrose 
IT oinca gt acer ed eal Here des pees tkheN ec ahs bd Rb eee eT ERS Hildach 


Charles Brandenburg (Mr. Lanham). 
PONE sa. os wer cacech crekseaehendes avenkvs saaddées oaks cae 
Alice Rose Clausen (Miss Chittenden). 

SOG, Ge. te, Tes 4 ic cdccactrs cence sewncecswnsecotades Weber 
SO NO ok Sada do bs bahia ns Ceand baeensd owes anecace Poldini 
Amelia Pfletschinger (Miss Chittenden). 

Cavatina 
Carla Kleibe (Mr. Schradieck.) 

SD OREN cctawdagk Caden oe reata ree ket diovan sitet suas eaaee Liszt 

George Dare (Miss Jernigan). 
PROCRII : Wts  Ge is hava occ s 8h date Wa pes sadness 
Mildred Flower (Miss Chittenden) 
Andante trom: Comenste, Bo ga. o's 65000 00s sevecinncosves 


..- Schumann 


-De Beriot 


ION Sauer oo ls a a UN ae ark Racca eras whee hacen D’ Ambrasio 
Joseph W. Vermilye (Mr. Schradieck). 

VatIsaes DONO OE, BR ct dasards cakes s openlstabesiweees Chopin 
UNS G0 OE 6 aaa Os cccache sven vinabevepccarsanevewesOe Sinding 
Mabel Besthoff (Miss Chittenden). 

SPTENE UU. gas he ok co ees vckaeeebie Wicca vesuns arenes dation Henselt 
RAE NE Mos Fat ieds Vid UR Ca Koaah cokes Ueasuabeceted ea Henselt 
Py Oe On 5 6 poe bch cwansecidventetecseaees Henselt 
Rose Karasek (Miss Chittenden) 
oR ORC Ete rarer ren | Peis oro te Schumann 
Mtude  JOROMGG one's iio coes Vacs sc fini ae GaEs Ente sehewnearl Poldini 
De Ee ren Vediendd seas n Ren teccd ss Ce oo mine mast aes aca 


Rose J. Hartley (Mr. Hodgson). 





Success of Rogers-Brociway Concert. 
As representative of the general feeling of the large 
audience present at the Rogers-Brockway recital on Jan- 
uary 15 at Aeolian Hall, New York, there is herewith 


reproduced in full the review in the New York Evening 
Post: 


Yesterday afternoon Francis Rogers, the well-known singer, and 
Howard Brockway, the American composer, appeared together in 
recital at Aeolian Hall. The chief part of the concert was made 
up of Mr. Brockway’s compositions, four piano numbers and four 
songs. Aside from this, Mr. Rogers sang two groups of songs by 
Handel, Brahms, Rubinstein, Grieg and others. He was very much 
at home in the vocally difficult Handel and Sarti numbers. Equally 
good was Rubinstein’s splendid “‘Asra,” which deserves to be heard 
much more frequently than it is. The audience showed its appre- 
ciation of this song by demanding an encore. Mr. Rogers’ diction 
and phrasing were especially good, and he sings with the real legato 
such songs demand. Grieg’s “Eros,” which followed, is not one ot 
the great Norwegian’s most inspired compositions, but it is, neve-- 


theless, a beautiful song, and it was well conceived and executed 
by both singer and pianist. 

Mr. Brockway has the faculty of stopping when he has finished 
what he has to say. In this way his attractive ‘“‘Moonlight” re- 
sembles MacDowell’s compositions; but Mr. Brockway does not imi- 


tate MacDowell any more than he does other present-day writers. Cc : 
4 . onnecticut from January 1 anu ’ ’ 
The prettily named “Idyll of Murmuring Water” had possibly a J ry 19 to J ary 26. Mr Jacobs 


little less individuality than its predecessors, but it was properly de- will also play a group of solos at these affairs: January 
scriptive. Mr. Brockway’s songs were less interesting melodically 26 he plays at a private musicale in Brooklyn, and Janu- 
than his piano pieces, the better part being in the accompaniments. ary 30 for the Manuscript Society, in James P. Dunn’s 
Mr. Rogers sang them with evident enthusiasm. new sonata for piano and violin. 


On January 17 Mr. Rogers sang a long and varied pro- At the second Max Jacobs’ String Quartet concert, in 
gram of songs in Music Hall, at Fall River, Mass. The Carnegie Lyceum, Tuesday evening, January 28, Gottlieb 
audience was both numerous and enthusiastic. Noren’s suite for violin and piano, op. 16, is to be heard 
for the first time in America. It is said to be a fine work 

“What kinds of music suits your taste?” of the modern school. Beethoven’s quartet, op. 18, No. 4, 

“Well, I’m not particular, I like it either rare or well and Mendelssohn’s quartet, op. 44, No. 1, begin and end 
done.”—Everybody’s Magazine. the program. 


ANNA CASE von. eee 


216 West 70th St. Phone Columbus 3082, New York, N. Y 


VAN YORX == 


21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
Season 19121913 Now Booking 
Por Terms and Dates Address : 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
3835 Flournoy St., Chicago, Ill. 


“Her art is indisputable.”—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald. 


TINA LERNER Pins 


SEASON 1912-13 Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
MASON &\iHAMLIN PIANO 


MABEL BE. DDO E wre 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
EMINENT SWVISS PIANIST 
In America Entire Season 


( “1 | . N Associate Manager with R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - > New York 


A. CARBONE 


MASTER IN THE,ART OF SINGING 


Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 
Art of singing from the first rediments to the classic “‘Bel Canto” 
Carbone’s Breath Controller recommended by f teach and physicians as uni tus for breath! 


Circular sent on application ~ Ere 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HIGHEST REFERENCES 


FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Tour of 


BONARIOS G Fi VISON Violinist 


SEASON 1912-1913 (Soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, February 2, 1913) 


BASS BARITONE 
Guilmant 
Organ School 
Students Aided in 
Securing Positions 


Dippel Engages Max Jacobs’ String Quartet. 
Max Jacobs and his string quartet have been engaged 
by Andreas Dippel to play the first part of the program 
with the one act opera, “The Secret of Suzanne.” touring 
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Morris Harvey College Program. 
Friday evening, December 13, 1912, the Morris Harvey 
‘ollege of Barboursville, W. Va., gave its Christmas en- 
tertainment in the College Auditorium, and the following 
tractive program was presented by the students and 
faculty members of the Morris Harvey School of Music 


and Expression: 
Slavic Dances, Nos. 5 and 8, Op. 46..+++e-secesecerreronnee Dvorak 
(For two pianos—eight hands.) 
Misses Dorsey, Riggs, King and Killgore. ; 
Dance Rustique, for violin.......+-cseeeeereres eeseeee KF, Borowski 
Misses Mitchell and Killgore 
e Winning of Catherine, from If I Were King (reading), 
J. McCarthy 
Glenna Osborne. 

Polonaise (for piano) . Parr erreT Ty Tt. A. Meyer 
Out to the Woods . andecee .C. Sternberg 
Nona Alderman. 

Jubelfest March, op. 6. . A. Heitsch 
Processional March, op ‘ Spode cnvearetens F. Williams 
(For two pianos—eight hands.) 

Misses Huddleston, Smith, Alderman and Hopkins. 
Selection from The Christian (reading).......-+++-e+ee0+ H. Caine 

Characters—John Storm and Glory Quayle. 

Virginia Mitchell 

Will-o’-the-Wisp (vocal quartet) .....-ceccreceeeeerereees C. Spross 
The Two Clocks , tesa ° J. Kogers 

Mrs. R. H. Alderman, Misses Sain, Garnes and Shannon. 
ntermezzo (for Violin) ...-.sececeeeeeeeereeeeee . Mascagn: 
lelody ‘és Sobecdd eves vedo cocker neaks> pabpeuses es Verdi 

Misses Addormen and Killgore. 

Air de Ballet, op. 36, No. 5 (for piano)........++..+.+.Moszkowski 
Valse Dansante ...ccccccccccssccccccvssccsscsvesesssvereses Rogers 
Irma King, 

Over the Forest, Over the Sea, idyl, op. 104 (for two pianos 
ond viola) cococecesveccestosevecsscesctense ..G. Stolpe 
Misses King, Killgore and Mr. Just. 
Over Hill and Dale (for two piano—eight hands)....H. Engelmann 
Misses McClung, Tate, Mitchell and Miller. 

Rhapsodie (fer piano) .....e+sscsceceececeeeereesreccessocelm Saar 
Valse Caprice, op. 53 .«. . bes eeeeeeeeees J. Hoffmann 
Mary Killgore 
Cantilene (for violin) ...... Eee 
Serenade (for violin) .....cscsccccceevecvecencesccesors H. Hopkins 
Messrs S. R. Brinkley and E. A. Just. 

Caprice Hippique (for piano).....- 0 ae bev ahahs eee 0 vine eee 
Valse Triste, Op. 44. .ccscecsecccccessssosenss ..J. Sibelius 
Violet Riggs. 

The Christmas Star (reading).........sceecseeeverseeess B. Wilson 

Scene 1—A Simple Country Girl 
Scene 2—Same, seven years later. 
Mary McClung. 

A Swan (for soprano)... pees e weet ee wee eeeeeeeesrereees E, Grieg 
Primula Veria .ncccccccccvsevecsecseesssecscscccscccccsvese E. Grieg 
leate ~<a 
National Airs (for violins, cello and two pianos)........... Selected 
Violin Class, 
ilammatus et Accensus (air and chorus)..........0..eee0. Rossini 
Soloist, Mrs. R. H. Alderman 
Chorus, Morris Harvey Students. 

Conductor, E. A. Just. 


Music at Columbia University. 


Wednesday, January 8, a series of concerts were opened 
t the Horace Mann Auditorium, 120th street and Broad- 
way, New York, under the auspices of the music depart- 
ment of Columbia University. The program was given by 
Maurice Kaufman, violin; Willy Lamping, cello; William 
Foerster, clarinet, and Professor Riibner, piano. The 
music for the afternoon included the Saint-Saéns sonata 
for piano and violin, op. 75; the Schumann fantasiestucke 
for piano and clarinet, op. 73, and the Brahms trio for 
piano, violin and cello, op. 87. 

Charlotte St. John Elliott, soprano, gave a song recital 
in the same hall, January 15, assisted at the piano by 
Frances Foster. Miss Elliott sang songs and arias by 
Mozart, Bishop, Brahms, Grieg, Schubert, Von Fielitz, 
‘trauss, Bizet, Paulin, Landon Ronald, Tosti, Worden and 
sans Souci 

lay, Wiily Lamping is to give a cello recital, playing 
the Klengel concerto in D minor and pieces by Riibner, 
humann, Herbert, Kreisler and Popper. 

Dagmar Riibner gives a piano recital (Russian com- 

sers) in the Horace Mann School, January 31, at four 

‘clock in the afternoon. She will play the Glazounow 
onata in B minor, op. 74; two preludes by Rachmaninoff, 
ost numbers by Sicherbacheff, Arensky, Siloti, Scriabine, 
closing with the Pabst transcription of airs from Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin.” Felix Lamond is to give 
an organ recital in St. Paul’s Chapel of Columbia Uni- 
versity, February 4, assisted by Lillian Sherwood-New- 
11, Edward Shoppen is to give a 
recital in the chapel. William J. Kraft follows with 
another organ recital, February 18, with Mrs. Kraft as the 

prano soloist. Frank E. Ward, erganist, and Mrs. Ward, 
prano, give a recital, February 25, and the series will 

March 4 with Walter Henry Hall, organist; Bernard 


kirk, soprano, February 


Altschuler and Willy Lamping, cellists. The program for 
the final concert follows: 


Concerto in B flat, No. 2.......+-- hiseh we esas edinn tebnnseee Handel 
Suite in C major for violoncello alone...........+-s+seeeeee Bach 
Largo ((New World Symphony) ......-.+-esceeeeecereeeeee Dvorak 
Humoreske ce W ee eenN ee edeyserdescersediveey Dvorak 
Deuxiéme Acabeagne ssn tichvw ah bd Ghhae tanh ae Oaeky eee ee Debussy 
Le Fett Berger. ccc cer cscccvcerccesece nt vetesehb baeguee Debussy 
COPTAMD cecccvcccccccvccsccccerevecsvecrnscvervecsrsccees Debussy 
Suite for two vislousslios.. RNS Peep Te ee ..- Popper 
Prelude in C sharp mimor......-0-+..eee eee seeereere Rachmaninoff 





A Unique Music Store. 
When entering the new music store of the Clayton F. 
Summy Company, in the Steinway Building, 64 East Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Ill., one is immediately impressed 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY’S STORE, 
Showing the detail of the end section. 


with its attractive and artistic appearance. It is readily 
seen that the architects in planning the store gave every 
attention to symmetry, proportion and completeness. The 
general arrangement, as well as every detail pertaining 
to special conveniences, shows that its planning was di- 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY’S STORE. 
Front room facing the street. 


rected by one who has a thorough knowledge of the music 
business. The arrangement not only is unique, but in 
equipment is conceded to be the most practical of any 
store devoted to the merchandising of sheet music. 

The main entrance to the store is through the lobby of 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY’S STORE. 
A general illustration of the store proper. 


the building. Among the unique features, particular at- 
tention centers on the tables at either end of the store, 
where folios: filled with well selected stocks of music of 


all clases can be looked through under quiet surroundings 
and entirely free from the activities at the counter. The 
tables are constructed with raised compartments which 
contain the folios. These are filled, some with novelties, 
but mainly with all grades and classes of music known to 
possess musical attractiveness and practical merit, thus af- 
fording teachers and the general customer the utmost con- 
venience in finding something useful for their needs. In 
designing the tables one particular thought in mind was 
to afford display facilities. This, as will be seen by the 
illustrations, forms one of the attractive features of the 
room. 

The music stacks containing the general stock are placed 
in library form directly back of the central portion of the 
counter, the bulk of the stock being back of the wall sep- 
arating the store from the stock room. Their accessibility 
under the present arrangement enables the clerks to render 
the quickest possible service. A dumb waiter brings cer- 
tain supplies from the basement, where volume editions, 
surplus stock of all kinds and the main octavo stock are 
carried. Behind this wall are also located the general 
office, mail order, wholesale and shipping departments. 

Owing to the structural plan of the building, the store 
proper and all working departments are located back from 
the street frontage. The front room contains an artistic- 
ally designed show window fixture and the room is de- 
voted to the display and sale of volumes of musical liter- 
ature, bound volumes of music, metronomes, music satch- 
els, etc. Between this room and the store proper is a 
passageway, on one side of which is Mr. Summy’s private 
office and on the other side is the public telephone booth 
and a small room, virtually sound proof, containing a 
piano, where customers can, in a secluded way, try over 
music. 

The Summy house from its inception (now in its twen- 
ty-fifth year) has made the educational the main feature 
of its business; the salesmen, as a rule, having had suffi- 
cient musical education and training to give intelligent and 
helpful service. This character of service is strongly and 
efficiently maintained. 

Publishing has been and, of course, still is one of the 
important features, not so much in the volume as in the 
standard of excellence of its output. It has done perhaps 
as much as any American publishing house in introducing 
the compositions of new composers. The catalogue is 
especially strong in compositions for beginners and the 
easier grades for piano, as well as in its line of books 
for kindergartens and schools. In the general line of 
songs and piano numbers it contains some notable suc- 
ceses. A glance through the catalogue will reveal the 
names of numerous noted American composers, some of 
whom received their first introduction to the musical pub- 
lic through this house. 





INDIANAPOLIS MUSIC. 
InDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 16, 1913. 
Society turned out in full force last evening, completely 
filling the Murat Theater. The attraction was Adeline 
Genec, the world famous danseuse, assisted by M. Volinin, 
a corps de ballet and a splendid orchestra under the direc- 
tion of C. J. M. Glaser. To say that Mlle. Genee pleased 
ner fashionable and cultured audience would be a mild 
assertion, for all through the evening the performance was 
frequently interrupted by involuntary applause, which 
showed in no uncertain manner the enjoyment derived 
from the program. The next of the Talbot concerts will 
be on Sunday afternoon, January 19, when Eugen Ysaye 
will appear. 
RRR, 
Orville Harrold,the tenor of Muncie, Ind.,is booked to 
appear at English’s Theater, January 27. 
ere 
A large audience greeted Zimbalist, the young Russian 
violinist, Wednesday evening, at the Maennerchor Hall. 
The program was warmly applauded from the first number 
to the last. The young artist was compelled to add en- 
cores after several of his numbers, and his own Russian 
air he was forced to repeat owing to the unusual demon- 
stration of his listeners. Eugene Lutsky, who acted as 
accompanist, was an able assistant, who was well received 
in his one solo group. 
eee 
The Indianapolis Maennerchor Society announces its 
annual mask ball, January 31, for members only. 
S. E. MacGrecor. 





Von Hausegger, Nikisch and Eibenschiitz have been the 
three popular symphony conductors in Hamburg this 
season. 
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Haarlem Philharmonic Society Breakfast and Musicale. 








It was the good fortune of the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society of New York to have Lucrezia Bori for the first 
recital which the young Spanish prima donna ever gave. 
Since her debut at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
November, Mlle. Bori has had little time to think about 
recitals, but when a request came from this dignified mu- 
sical society for Mlle. Bori, a contract was signed and the 
singer appeared according to the plans. The musicale pre- 
ceded the annual breakfast of the club, Thursday morning, 
January 16. The recital took place in the Astor Gallery, 
and the feast followed immediately after in the large ball 
room, handsomely decorated with flags and flowers for the 
auspicious occasion. The breakfast was served to about 
550 women at separate tables. 

A brilliant assemblage of richly dressed women received 
Mile. Bori with demonstrations which surely made the 
winsome singer feel at her ease. Accompanied at the piano 
by Richard Hagemann, of the Metropolitan Opera forces, 
Mlle. Bori sang the following list of arias and songs: 


Asi Sreie; GRMWOe: BROOME 665 oc odio skdne cocehntes tease Puccini 
CORMIIIIIE, Nevvndeeaedescecccsccceccdodetereces Francesco Cavalli 
Cm SURED GS Geo oe nove Cains wocvatncerngs vasua Antonio Vivaldi 
Se tu m’ami........ PS cudetnhie) do werd Owssekeks nats nmeeeeee Pergolesi 
Spanish songs— 

Clavellitos. 

Maleguena. 

Gitana. 
Aria from The Secret of Suzanne.............eeee00- Wolf-Ferrari 
ASUGE Ce SONS os occas Seeccrcbes Wes eekataddascebelseenel G, Fauré 
CEI SNES 650 6 Nr aided ous 0G4 Reh ise anes beeceaaen H. Dupare 
Re Fe ee NS io hve kc kun oraccoe hsp eeode kent César Franck 
Lig SD hn 4 ooo one bs ce ds big cece kddénbekeaeee Schindler 
Ee BN ide cas bAdi cee cee eee ees veccbdivddivenpaaseueena Rossini 
FC CE Noch dr nb cba cednides d¥seads eueeacccanseaee E. Ricci 
Ast Gs OS oo. Rcd nde dé cededéadesicenewuela Leoncavallo 


Besides being her first recital, Bori also on this occasion 
sang her first song in English. This proved to be “Her 
Rose,” by J. Whitney Coombs, of Philadelphia. At the 
conclusion of the published program, another English song 
was added, the very sentimental one, “I Hear You Calling 
Me,” by Marshall. 

Eori’s method of singing is altogether admirable, and 
she sings with a wonderful variety of tone color and the 
warmth that is the inheritance of more than half of the 
Latin born singers. The arias sung by Bori received the 
proper dramatic treatment and there was not the slightest 
exaggeration about her singing of them. The songs by 
the French composers were interpreted with the requisite 
polish and elegance of style; they were delightful. Bori 
was showered with applause, and “ahs” resounded through 
the room as she made some of her telling effects in sing- 
ing. After the group of Spanish songs, which the prima 
donna sang entrancingly, she was presented with a bouquet 
of roses ornamented with a tiny American flag and a tiny 
Spanish flag. The little singer hugged the bouquet as a 
child would its pet doll. 

During the breakfast Bori had the seat of honor next to 
the president of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, Mrs. 
Rastus Seneca Ransom. Miss Ransom, the lovely young 
daughter of the president, sat on the other side of the 
Singer. Bori speaks little or no English, but she did not 
lack for some one to entertain her. Miss Ransom was 
educated, in Paris, and as Bori speaks French fluently, 
the two young ladies got on famously. 

There were no set speeches at the breakfast (thank the 
gods). The only words spoken were delivered by Mrs. 
Ransom, and these were few and well chosen. 

The menu provided by the Waldorf-Astoria chefs was 
as follows: 

Pamplemousse au marasquin 

Consommé de tomates 
Amandes salées 
Coquille de ris de veau, gratinée 
Médaillon de beeuf a la Rose 
Pointes d’asperges au gratin Pommes de terre Palestine 
Sorbet prunelle 
Poulet de grain grillé 
Salade de cceurs de laitue 
lombiére aux marrons glacés 
Gateaux assortis 
Café 

Van Baar’s Orchestra played in the upper gallery of the 
ball room throughout the breakfast. The music was from 
the works of Meyerbeer, Bizet, Delibes, Donizetti, Mac- 
Dowell, Leoncavallo and Puccini. 


Céleri 


The board of directors and members of the various 
committees of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society are: 


Mrs. Rastus Seneca Ransom, president; Mrs. William H. Laird, 
first vice president; Mrs. Henry Winter Davis, second vice presi- 





Photo by Marceau, New York. 
MRS. RASTUS SENECA RANSOM. 


dent; Mrs. Herman W. Booth, treasurer; Mrs. Frank Deacon, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Julian Nunes Henriques, corresponding 
Secretary, 419 West 154th street. Mrs, Frank Littlefield, Mrs. 


George W. Best, Mrs. Hamilton Higgins, Mrs. Maurice Evans Burn- 
ton, Mrs. Ashby Lee Biedler, Mrs. Solomon Le Fevre Deyo, Mrs. 
George E. Steel, Mrs. William Wallace White, Mrs. Herbert B. 
Harding, Mrs. William Douglas May, Mrs. E. Benjamin Ramsdell, 
Mrs. William B, Davenport, Mrs. Warren Van Kleeck, Mrs. John 
A. Mason, Mrs. Charles M. Shipway, Mrs. Frederick Atherton 
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Duneka, Mrs. J. Jarrett Blodgett, Mrs. Orison Blunt Smith, Mrs. 
Arthur A. Stilwell, Mrs. Thomas Jacka, Mrs. William Palmer Hor- 
ton, Mrs. Merrick Tennent Conover, Mrs. Judson Grenoud Wells, 
Mrs. William W. Clendinning. 

Membership committee—Mrs. William Palmer Horton, chairman; 
Mrs. Theron Laurence Carman, Mrs. George Corey, Mrs. Charles 


Weston Demarest, Mrs. William Edward Diller, Mrs. Case Edwards, 
Mrs. Ashbel Parmelee Fitch, Mrs. Marshall Laurence Havey, Mrs. 
L. Holbrook, Miss Mary Inslee, Mrs. Warren Aymar Leonard, Mrs 
Jacob Eugene McMichael, Mrs. Henry Gawtry Romaine, Mrs. Daniel 
De Wolff Wever, Mrs. William Ludwig Youngman, 

Committee of arrangements—Mrs. Merrick Tennent Conover, 

Music committee—Mrs. Frederick Atherton Duneka, chairman; 
Mrs. J.-Jarrett Blodgett, Mrs. Orison Blunt Smith, Mrs. Arthur A. 
Stilwell, Mrs. Thomas Jacka. 
chairman; Mrs. Frank Overton Evans, Mrs. Charles Milton Ford, 
Mrs. George W. Grote, Mrs. John Bussing Haskin, Mrs. George 
Dennison Hamlin, Mrs. Francis Morgan Leake, Mra. Zenas Lock- 
wood Leonard, Mrs. J. Warren T. Mason, Mrs. George Walter 
Ruddell, Mrs. George Wuppermann. 

Entertainment committee—Mrs. Judson Grenoud Wells, chairman; 
Mrs. Henry Clinton Carter, Mrs. J. S. Carvalho, Mrs. Whitney 
Conant, Mrs. Eugene Stewart Hand, Mrs. Hugh Ross Mackenzie, 
Mrs. Daniel H. Newhall, Mrs. J. Lawrence Phipps, Mrs. Elisha 
Risley Rich, Mrs, Charles Frank Sullivan, Mrs. C. Victor Twiss, 
Mrs. James Veitch, Mrs. Arthur Donald Williams. 

Printing committee—Mrs. William Wallace Clendinning, chairman; 
Mrs. William Gage Brady, Mrs. B. Edward Julius Eils, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Frederick Hencken, Mrs. Charles Marvin Porcher, Mrs. William 
Augustus Price, Mrs. James H. Purdy, Mrs, Adolph Reisenberg, 
Mrs. William G. Root, Mrs. Philip Henry Mrs. Herbert 
Girard Streat. 


This is the twenty-third year of the society, and the 
breakfast last week was the twelfth which the members 
have enjoyed. The membership of the club is 300, with a 
waiting list of 200. 

Florence Hinkle, the soprano; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, and Carlos Salzedo, harpist of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company Orchestra, will give the next program, 
Thursday morning, February 20. 


Senior, 





Bispham in Texas Marlis Musical Epoch. 

Never in the history of Fort Worth has a concert 
aroused so much enthusiasm or created so much joyous 
excitement as that given there by David Bispham on 
Thanksgiving afternoon. In fact, the spirit of apprecia- 
tion then made manifest would seem to signalize a distinct 
epoch in Fort Worth’s musical growth. 

Never has Manager Greenwall, who arranged with 
Frederic Shipman for the Bispham concert, been so 
smothered in congratulations as after that event. En- 
thusiastic women, followed by equally enthusiastic men, in- 
vaded the manager’s private office and felicitated him on 
his wisdom in bringing David Bispham to Fort Worth, 
and then asked him please to bring him back again; like 
the immortal Oliver, they wanted “More.” 

“I have never before seen such a demonstration about 
music,” said Mr, Greenwall, as he wiped his flushed face 
with a handkerchief and shook hands some more. “It is 
marvelous. The people here must be going music mad.” 

But the people were not mad. They simply showed that 
they appreciated David Bispham, So that same evening, 
at the Nordica concert, to a completely sold out house, it 
was announced that Mr. Bispham would return on the 
following Saturday (two days distant), the only open date 
then left in his Southwestern tour. 

The next day the baritone delighted Denton with one of 
his unique concerts, and the following day returned to 
Fort Worth, where he enthralled a second big audience. 

The following Monday Mr. Bispham gave a joint con- 
cert in Houston with Madame Nordica. Tuesday night 
also Madame Nordica and Mr. Bispham joined forces in 
a concert in San Antonio. 

It is doubtful if any of the great Eastern centers could 
have offered the public a finer musical feast than that sup- 
plied by the greatest American soprano and the greatest 
American baritone. The public of both Houston and San 
Antonio showed that they appreciated their good fortune 
by crowding the theater to the doors, so that the S. R. O. 
sign was displayed both nights, while the receipts of the 
concerts in both places established a record. 





Viola Brodbeck’s Appearances. 


Viola Brodbeck, soprano, sang with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at Stetson’s, Philadelphia, on January 7, and again 
with the same organization in Wilmington, Del., on Jan- 
uary 13. The Wilmington Morning News said: “As a 
coloratura singer she is one of the best Wilmington has 
ever heard.” The Every Evening said: “The most gifted 
and attractive singer they (the orchestra) have ever had 
at their concerts.” 

Miss Brodbeck has just been engaged for fifteen weeks 
of concerts by the Chautauqua of Pennsylvania. For the 
past four years she has been studying with Perley Dunn 
Aldrich in Philadelphia. 
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Joseph Urban, Stage Director of Boston Opera House. 

“For a month and a half Joseph Urban has been busy 
at the Boston Opera House revolutionizing the staging of 
music drama, with the result that for the first time in 
America the setting and lighting of music drama are as 





JOSEPH URBAN 


rtistic and integral a part of the total effect as the music.” 
Che foregoing paragraph, quoted from an interesting arti- 
le in the Boston Transcript on Mr. Urban and his work, 
voices exactly the sentiments of those opera goers who 
appreciate and understand the ideals which Mr. Urban has 
et himself out to accomplish 


Continuing further, the Transcript says: “To begin with, 
we are told to take scenery in a new way. Not as the 
actual representations of life that we find in Mr. Belasco’s 


productions, Not as conventional excuses for reality, as 
we find it in most plays. Not as large sized colored cut 
outs, the kind we used to see in Christmas extravaganzas. 
Not as reproductions of mid-century paintings in spas- 
modic three dimensions, such as we have grown used to 
as the background for ‘grand opera.’ Instead, Mr. Urban 
has been giving us the emotion of the music drama ex- 
pressed in the setting that serves it for the moment. He 
has worked with colors, canvas and a new technic suited 
to his new purposes, in playing on our emotions through 
sense of color and proportion. He is not after reality or 


paper valentines. He is after beauty. According to the 
conceptions we are used to he is dabbling in a new art. 

“However, the effect of music drama itself is not reality. 
We don’t see people speaking exactly as they would in 
real life. Instead, we hear them sing their passions—a 
vastly different procedure. There can be no objection. 
We are simply seeking a unique effect in music and voice. 
Mr. Urban seeks as unique effect in his settings. He will 
not try to mix into these emotionalized conventions of the 
singing stage any false attempts—probably failures—at 
real rooms and veritable forests. What he gives us in- 
stead is a different world, based on a new technic. The 
best analogy is impressionism.” 

Beginning this era of scenic beauty with his settings of 
the “Tales of Hoffmann” which were universally praised, 
continuing it with the productions of “Louise” and “Pel- 
leas,” Mr. Urban’s art reached its highest achievement in 
the recent production of the “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
press comments on which are as follows: 

Mr. Russell should view with pride the beauty and atmosphere 
which Mr. Urban has projected into his scenery of Naples of 
vivid and contrasting colors. The tree stage pictures were highly 
impressionistic and each a delight to the eye—that of the square 
with the shop and home of Gennaro, the garden of the same, its 
gate, beyond which lay the sea, and finally the den of the Camorrist 
band. The lighting furthered the general excellence of illusion 
created by the stage settings.—Boston Globe, January 18, 1913. 





Mr. Urban’s scenic settings are perhaps the finest examples of 
his art that he has given Bostonians up to the present time. The 
first scene is a riot of sunshine and prismatic colors; the second 
more subdued and more poetic, with its vista of the harbor ot 
Naples at the back. The third scene appears to the eyes of a Bos- 
tonian, untraveled in Naples, as at least a characteristic and eft- 
fectively arranged setting.—Boston Post, January 18, 1913. 





Mr. Urban’s settings are picturesque in design and gorgeous in 
color.—Boston Herald, January 18, 1913. 


The stage setting in the fete scene was especially fine—an 
iridescent visualization of the words of the librettists, “Oh, Naples, 
land of the numberless colors.” The other settings were equally 
effective.—Boston Journal, January 18, 1913. 





The setting as a whole was the most effective thing that the 
Opera House has ever given us. The strong colors of the first 
and second acts may have seemed exaggerated to some, but not to 
anyone who knows dear, dirty, dazzling Naples. Any opera house 
in the world might be proud of the setting of last night.—Boston 
Advertiser, January 18, 1913. 





In the course of the applause after the second act, Joseph Urban, 
the stage director, appeared in the line of artists that came before 
the curtain. With good reason the singers drew him to the front 
of the stage then, for his painting for the garden scene was a 
beautiful piece of work, both for architectural form and for color 
Foreground, distance, and most troublesome of all in operatic 
scenes, middle ground, were admirably managed in all three acts. 
But chiefly in Act I the perspective was a triumph. The archway 
from under which the street throngs poured into the space in front 
of Carmela’s house, solved the problem of the contrast of actual 
and apparent heights to perfection.—Christian Science Monitor, 
January 18, 1913. 


On the pictorial side the composer’s stage directions abound in 
lavish and minute suggestions. Mr. Urban, at the Opera House, 
began his imaginative realization of them where words ended. He 
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“THE TALES OF HOFFMANN ” 
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House, January 1iith, 1913 
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Antonia, ing of her a touchingly pathetic, tragic figure and 
singing the difficult music more than well.—New York Tribune 

Miss Bori, as Antonia, was excellent, singing brilliantly and 
acting the part with real pathos.—New York Herald. 

Among the successes of the performance may be named the 
enchanting Antonia by Lucrezia Bori, who sang the music of 
the <« imptive sweetheart of the hero with much feeling, 
skill and charm.—-New York American 

N ‘ than her sister artists was Lucrezia Bori 

the t In her hands Antonia not only had vocal 

but true tragic significance.——New York Press. 

Lucrezia Bori, as Antonia, the third of the poet Hoffmann’s 

listinguished herself vocally and presented a charming 
re New York World 

Miss Bori I this act a well conceived and credit- 
ably executed t unfortunate Antonia. She sang in 
er usual style and with a good deal of temperament.—New 
York Sur 

It was almost inevitable, from the dimensions and dramatic 

ibilities of the three roles, that Lucrezia Bori, who sang 
ni uld have outshone her colleagues. A delicate girl 
voice appeals more strongly to the sympathies of 
than a mechanical doll or a professional beauty. 
i spirit and spontaneity. Her voice was 
vibrant with emotion and instinct with 
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set the scene of the popular festival in the first act in a square by 
the sea that color and light seemed to drench in hot clear sunshine. 
The whole impression was of blazing brilliance. The savagery of 
light goaded in it. Contrast, no less true and atmospheric, came in 
the succeeding scene in the garden. Pictorial beauty, the sug- 
gestion and the charm of color, the power of atmospheric sugges- 
tion united in the setting. It did more than frame the scene; it 
was of the action and the music that it enclosed. Like the settings 
of the “Tales of Hoffmann,” it excelled all that has yet been accom- 
plished in scenic beauty and suggestion on the American stage.— 
Boston Transcript, January 18, 1913. 





Never was seen such brilliant stage pictures. Color ran amuck, 
everything reeked with brightness. The warm sun, the hot blood, 
the picturesque abiding places of Naples were simulated with 
astounding realism. Urban, the artist-stage manager, in this 
production has equalled his wonderful “Tales of Hoffmann.”’—Bos- 
ton American, January 18, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Thomas Egan’s Concert Tours. 
Thomas Egan, the Irish grand opera tenor, known in 
Europe (where he met with marked success last year) as 





THOMAS EGAN(I) AS DON JOSE IN THIRD ACT OF 
“CARMEN.” 


Tomaso Egani, returned to New York last week from a 
Western tour. 

Mr. Fgan encountered merited success at every turn and 
received a number of flattering notices in each place where 
ke sang. He has a number of dates booked in the Eastern 
ard Middle States and will make a tour of New England 
in the spring. He will also give a big concert with the 
assistance of his company at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
curing the early part of March. 





Norah Drewett’s Appearances with Orchestra. 


The following are some of the symphony orchestras with 
which Norah Drewett has played in Europe: 

Berlin Philharmonic, twice. 

Berlin Blithner, twice. 

Munich Konzertverein, twice. 

Monte Carlo Symphony, three times. 

London Symphony. 

Bournemouth, five times. 

Birmingham Promenade, twice. 

Halford Symphony, Birmingham. 

Basle Subscription Concert. 

Zurich Subscription Concert. 

Lucerne Subscription Concert 

Lucerne Modern Orchestral Society, five times. 

Hamburg Philharmonic. 

Halle Subscription Concert. 

Cologne, under Fritz Steinbach, Musikalische Gesellschaft, twice. 

Bath Subscription Concerts. 

London Amateur Orchestral Society. 


The concertos that Norah Drewett played on these occa- 
sions were: Bach D minor, Beethoven C minor, Chopin 
F minor, Schumann A minor, Grieg A minor, Weber 
“Concertstiick,” Saint-Saéns G minor and C minor, César 
Franck “Variations Symphoniques,” Liszt-Burmeister “Me- 
phisto Waltz,’ Mendelssohn G minor, Beethoven “Choral 
Fantasy,” Debussy “Danses,” Blauchet “Concertstiick.” 

In several cases Miss Drewett has played without any 
rehearsals, being sometimes called upon to replace a col- 
league prevented by illness; with Schumann’s concerto this 
has happened to her three times. 





Hauser-Saslavsly Concert. 

The second concert of the season by Isabel Hauser, pi- 
anist, and the Saslavsky String Quartet, will be given at 
the Belasco Theater, New York, on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 2. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 18, 1913. 


Coming as a long neglected novelty, the Martucci sym- 
phony, the work with which a master tried to turn the 
attention of a singing nation to the beauties of pure or- 
chestral music, made last week’s program one of the most 
interesting that has been presented by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in several weeks. The work was received cor- 
dially, but studiously, and Mr. Stokowski can have no 
doubt that a repetition at an early date would be a wel- 
come event to his interested audience. Scholarly, and 
finely developed, the symphony yet contains a natural in- 
spiration which superior workmanship only heightens. 
Quietly thoughtful and subjective in mood, the score 
nevertheless is brightened with spirited passages, mainly 
in the brasses, which probably are in themselves more 
typically Italian than the entire work as a whole. The 
second movement, a brief lyric with one main melody at 
first sung by cello, is probably the most popular portion 
of the symphony. It was well handled yesterday by Her- 
man Sandby, but it probably finds richer setting when it 
later passes into the horns and woodwind. The allegretto 
is a quaint and quiet, elfin sort of thing, remarkably origi- 
nal and symmetrical. Daniel Maquarre, solo flutist of the 
orchestra, showed to advantage in the Bach suite for flute 
and strings, Mr. Maquarre demonstrated in the perform- 
ance of this work that he is quite the equal of his famous 
brother, who played the same composition here at the last 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Other num- 
bers on the program which Mr. Stokowski presented with 
fine regard for their deeper significance were “Egmont” 
overture and Paul Dukas’ “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 

ReRe 

Wisely endeavoring by means of an all star cast and 
magnificent stage effects to bring to the fore the beautiful 
music of the “Magic Flute” and to hide its absurd libretto, 
the New York Metropolitan Opera Company gave Phila- 
delphia a revival of Mozart’s masterpiece last Tuesday 
night which will long be remembered. With the assist- 
ance of more than one hundred stage shifters, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza presented a kaleidoscopic series of stage pictures, 
involving the most startling transitions from cavern to 
fairy garden, that, by reason of their very picturésqueness, 
were able to divert attention from the foolishness of the 
drama and to bring home the fact that the significance of 
the piece lies in the music alone. In the “Magic Flute” 
Mozart has indeed blazed the trail for the glories of the 
modern German music drama. Passages of the purest 
melody, severely simple, but invested with the finest fancy, 
abound throughout the drama, and, by reason of their per- 
fect simplicity, show the slightest fault of voice as does 
no other music. But in Madame Homer, Madame Gadski, 
Leo Slezak, Otto Goritz, Bella Alten, Ethel Parks, Albert 
Reiss, Herman Weil and Herbert Witherspoon, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza supplied a cast which was equal to every task im- 
posed upon it. Alfred Hertz maintained the high stand- 
ard of the production by an excellent reading of the score. 

Ree 

Fine appreciation of the purpose and needs of the “pop- 
ular” orchestra concert was evident in Leopold Stokow- 
ski’s selection of a program for the popular concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra last Wednesday evening. Select- 
ing the most melodious but refined music of the masters 
in their less ambitious moods, Mr. Stokowski presented a 
program that completely captivated the good sized audi- 
ence which attended the concert. Special features of ex- 
ceptional merit were to be found in the work of Pasquale 
Tallarico, a New York pianist, and Daniel Maquarre, 
flutist. Mr. Tallarico, though not yet twenty-one years of 
age, shows a technic that is sound and assured and tem- 
peramental gifts of no mean character. He was heard in 
Weber’s “Concertstiick,” | Tschaikowsky’s “Casse Noi- 
sette” ballet suite, two Hungarian ballet dances by 
Brahms, the ballet music from “Gioconda” and the “Over- 
ture di Ballo” were other numbers on the program. Mr 
Maquarre was heard in Saint-Saéns’ “Adagio et Varia- 
tion,” Reinecke’s “Lento” and a “Presto” by Enesco, the 
new Roumanian composer, whose symphony is soon to be 
given here by Mr. Stokowski. 

Ree 

Accomplishing a feat which few of the world’s greatest 
artists have achieved unaided, Mischa Elman, appearing 
here in recital on Tuesday afternoon, attracted a capacity 
audience to the Academy of Music. From parquet to gal- 
lery the Academy was filled with an assemblage which 
manifested the greatest pleasure in the supple bowing and 
the facile art of the young virtuoso as he played the pro- 
gram which follows: 


Sonate, TF Meee os acdin ces ccccicvesvoesesectuarvevpevesces Beethoven 
Concerto, F sharp minor ......----eseccccceeccecencceceseneees Ernst 
Sonata, D major ......ccccesccecccccccsceecceseccsesaecese Handel 
Nocturne, op. 27, NO. 2 occcscccccccccccscscccesess Chopin-Wilhelmj 


Welder © sacked sctdeccundesaudaveress rhcceetcvecsys Hummel-Burmester 
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Percy Kahn at the piano. 

With the exception of the recital of Mischa Elman in 
the Academy of Music Tuesday afternoon, local music 
lovers found few things of real interest in the week’s 
program beside the always welcome Tuesday evening 
performance of the New York Metropolitan Opera 
Company and the symphony and popular concerts of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Unusual interest has been 
manifested, however, in the announcement of recitals 
by Louis Persinger, in Witherspoon Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening of next week (January 22), and John 
McCormack, in the Academy of Music, on Tuesday 
evening. Persinger is especially interesting to a number 
of Philadelphians because of the fact that Mrs. William K. 
Jewett, who made his European studies possible, is a sister 
of Mrs. C. Stuart Patterson, of this city. On the after- 
noon of Lincoln’s Birthday (February 12) Efrem Zim- 
balist will appear in recital at the Academy of Music. The 
joint song recital of John Braun, tenor, of this city, and 
Gertrude Rennyson, soprano, of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, on Thursday evening, is also anticipated with much 
pleasure by a large group of their friends and admirers in 
this city. 

RRe 

The concert of the Fortnighly Club, in the Academy of 
Music, last Tuesday evening, was an unqualified success. 
Henry Gordon Thunder led the chorus with unusual ease 
and precision through the following program: “The Sword 
of Ferrara,’ F. F. Bullard; “Longing Erik Meyer,’ Hel- 
mund; “Dreaming,” H. R. Shelley; “The Song of the 
Camp,” H. J. Stewart; “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes,” Henry Gordon Thunder; “Katy Did,” C. B. Haw- 
ley; “The Old Mill Wheel,” W. H. Neidlinger; “The 
Maiden’s Answer,” A. V. Othegraven. The club was 
assisted by Nina Dimitrieff, soprano; Herman Sandby, 
violoncellist, and Clarence K. Bawden, accompanist. 

ee 

On Wednesday afternoon the Eurydice Chorus gave, in 
Horticultural Hall, the first subscription concert of its 
twenty-seventh season. Although this was the first con- 
cert of the organization under the baton of Arthur D. 
Woodruff, the chorus numbers showed remarkable unity 
and control. Zaidee Townsend Stewart, Noah Swayne 
and Susanna Dercum assisted the chorus. 

RRe 

A large number of local organists attended the recital 
of Thomas Tertius Noble, organist of Yorkminster Cathe- 
dral, England, in the auditorium of the Central High 
School, last Thursday evening. Mr. Noble was the guest 
of the American Organ Players’ Club, and this recital was 
his only appearance in Philadelphia. 

Rene 

The faculty of the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music 

will be heard in concert on January 22, in Griffith Hall. 
Rene 

The program to be rendered by the Kneisel Quartet at 
the second concert of its annual series, in Witherspoon 
Hall, on Thursday evening, January 30, includes selections 
from Haydn’s quartet in D major, Richard Strauss’ sonata 
in F major for piano and cello, and the Beethoven quartet 
in E minor, op. 59, No. 2. H. P. QuicKsatt. 





Harriet Ware’s Songs. 

Harriet Ware and her songs are making their way into 
all parts of America. There is remarkable freshness of 
melody and harmony in them, and when the composer is 
at the piano, as was the case during recent weeks, the ef- 
fect is enhanced. Two notices, from Washington, D. C., 
and Hartford, Conn., tell of the great success achieved by 
Miss Ware during December: 

It would be difficult to describe the remarkable beauty and per 
fect adequacy of Harriet Ware’s accompanying. The accompani- 
ments to her songs are indeed, like Schumann’s, an integral part 
of the song, and require the highest musicianship and poetic insight 
for their interpretation. One is tempted to speak of these songs as 
piano lyrics, with a thread of vocal color contrast. The subtle phras 
ing and delicate shading of Miss Ware’s songs were brought out 
with great judgment and beauty of voice by John Barnes Wells.- 
Washington Herald, December 20, 1912. 





The concert by Harriet Ware and John Barnes Wells was an 
evening of music in every sense of the word—an entrancing pro- 
gram. Miss Ware has an ease and style altogether natural’ and de- 
cidedly void of the studied stiffness that too often proclaims too 
much self. A delicate yet positive touch, a sympathetic care for the 
voice, and a finished technic are the attributes of this composer. 
Her singing compositions are sublime, simply because they may be 
repeated times without number, and still retain their delightful fresh- 
ness. They are classical concert numbers.—Hartford Daily Times, 
December 3, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





THE SUSANNE OLDBERG SCHOLARSHIP. 
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It is most op- 
portune to in- 
vite pret 
tion into the 
unique and ef- 
fective position 
occupied by 
Susanne Old- 
berg in the 
musical life of 
W ash ington, 
the Capital of 
the Nation, as 
the spring and 
summer months 
are rapidly ap- 
proaching, at 
which time 
Mrs. Oldberg 
opens her Sum- 
mer School 
(situated in the 
beautiful sub- 
urbs of Wash- 
ington) for 
teachers and 
advanced vocal 


Ded VUiVEELRG, 
Coach and teacher of singing. 
students. There is attached to this school a scholarship, called 
the Susanne Oldberg Scholarship, which gives to the one 
selected not only the necessary cultivation of the voice in 
this country, but on the other side; provided some service is 


given Mrs. Oldberg in return. This is to emphasize the fact 
that personal effort is requisite to success in any art, and to 
efface, if possible, the debasing habit in those aspiring to the 
stage, of seeking money for their education through unde- 
sirable channels. Mrs. Oldberg’s coaching (especially in the 
art = voice and breath technic) have produced remarkable 
results, 

For the teacher or advanced scholar Mrs. Oldberg’s Sum 
mer School, with its ideal surroundings for pleasure and 
study, there being attached gymnasium, tennis courts, auto- 
apr ved and walking distance of beautiful Rock Creek Park, 
is ideal. 

As the school will accommodate but a limited number, it is 
desirable to obtain fuil information at once by addressing, 
Mrs. Susanne Oldberg, Studio, Belasco Theater Building, 
Washington, D. C 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
In America Until June 
Management: - Chas. L. Wagner 
Associate manager with R, E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway 








3 Season 1912-1913 


ARTHUR 
The Distinguished Violinist 


Olina Downes, BOSTON POST 


The program contained many numbers eminently calcu- 
lated to display the violinist’s warm, rich and many colored 
tones, his fleet fingers and suppleness of style. The virtuoso 
gave & masterly performance of the concerto, and during 
this performance he was soloist and orchestra in one. 

In the Bach fugue he showed again his ripened musician- 
ship and individuality. He played Goldmark’s sweet air with 
wistful sentiment and Tschaikowsky’s barcarolle with much 
color. 











Exctusive Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES, Acoiian sali, 29 West 424 $t., How Yert 











No matter how many men—how many 
masters will play the Piano in America next 
season 


NORAH DREWETT 


will not only hold her own, but when the 1913- 
1914 season is over, the advent of 


NORAH DREWETT 


will be considered one of the greatest artistic 
and pianistic events of that season. 


We have assumed the management of the 
tour. 





Coscert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEAGEES OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
one production, style, diction repertoire. 
Studio, go East 7th St., Cor. s7th St. and Madison Ave., New York. 


evidenced by her appearance, as soloist, with all 
the great orchestras and leading musical organizations 
| oftener than any other artist before the public. 


7 it bas been said truly: 

“‘Maud Powell stands today” not only the Greatest 
American Musical Artist, but also the Most Vitally 
{nteresting Pigure in the Violin World.”’ 


H, GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, 


ie VERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna Sope ano from Paris Guel Opera; Scala, seen: 
Covent Garden, Londen: Jietzepsiitan One rons ra, NY, Y., etc., etc., in 

- terms and 
America Season 1914-13. or rs and dat ,*-. West, New York. 





EB supremacy of Meud Powell among violinists is 
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LEMENT 


Personal Representative: HOWARD E. POTTER 
1451 Broadway, New York 


RAPPOLD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera House 

Management: CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON 

4837 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE 
HESS SOLOISTS ENSEMBLE 
OF AMERICA 


Consisting of Seventeen Vocal 
and Three Instrumental Soloists 


(Ludwig Hess - Musical Director) 


Address :— C. Bruchhausen, 128 East 96th St. 


or L. HESS, HOTEL BONTA, NEW YORK 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address - - Care of Musical Courier 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The College has for its object the universal higher education in all 
branches of music—Department for those who desire to teach music 
—Course or Suparvinere of Music in —— Siow re — 
inh a nce—4o ructors o 
prota “pom enue, "Re tis Goldmark, Composition; Michel Selenite, 


Violis. 
CATALOG ON APPLICATION 
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“~~ AKLENNER 
America’s Represeatative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathieen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Lillie May Welker, Grand Opera, Erfurt; Kath- 
erine Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elkjaer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucilla 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


952 Sth Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 


In America, 1913-1914 


s Harotd BAUER 
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y MASTER PIANIST 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 














Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and THe Mv- 
SICAL CourIER reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that THe MusIcaL 
CourIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 

G. Schirmer, New York. 
Four Soncs ror Mepium Voice. By John Alden Carpenter. 

The first of these songs, “Les Silhouettes,” to words by 
Oscar Wilde, is written in the present unrestrained har- 
monic freedom which some of the older composers call 
musical anarchy. The accompaniment is a tonal picture of 
the general sentiment of the poem and the voice part is 
carefully adjusted to the phrases and accents of the words. 

The second song, “Her Voice’—and the poem by Oscar 
Wilde—is of greater harmonic simplicity and has a run- 
ning accompaniment with an oft recurring figure suggestive 
of the first line of the words, “The wild bee reels from 
bough to bough.” 

“To One Unknown,” the third song, and written to 
words by Helen Dudley, has a melodious voice part, but 
with an accompanying harmonic that is very highly spiced 
with discord that will make it sound wrong to the un- 
sophisticated ears of the average lover of songs. John 
Alden Carpenter, however, does not choose his harmonies 
to flatter the public, but to express his own convictions. 

The fourth song, to words by Mildred Howells, is called 
“Fog Wraiths,” and is appropriately solemn and mysteri- 
ous. The consecutive minor ninths, cross relations, and 
passing discords against the sustained voice part all add 
to the general impression of restlessness and dole. The 
four songs belong to that very modern class of which 
Strauss’ works are the greatest examples, but we do noi 
imply that John Alden Carpenter has stolen any of the 
thunder of the great German Jupiter. 

RR 
“Soncs oF ExperiENce.” By Sidney Homer. “The Sick 
Rose,” “Infant Sorrow.” 

The music of these two uncommon songs is exceedingly 
forceful, passionate and dramatic, but the words by Wil- 
liam Blake, that mad English poet-painter, are among the 
monumental freaks of the literature of England. We can 
understand Sidney Homer writing excellent and original 
music, for he has done that sort of thing before. It passes 
our comprehension, however, that he should deliberately 
select such unsingable stuff and such unpoetical doggerel 
as the so called poems of Blake. 

Ree 
“Soncs or THE Oxtp SoutH.” By Sidney Homer. 

The effect of Howard Weeden’s lyrics seems to have 
quieted the stormy muse of the composer of the “Songs 
of Experience,” for in these two songs, “’Way Down 
South” and “The Song of the Watcher,” Sidney Homer 
has put some very attractive music, which is not only vo- 
cally satisfying, but supported with a simple and natural 
accompaniment which is equally agreeable to listener and 
player. We heartily recommend these songs of the South. 

nner 
“Tue Hunt.” Duet for high and medium voice. Words 
by Sir Walter Scott, music by Bruno Huhn. 

This brilliant and lively duet has many suggestions of 
the hunting horn and the kind of passages that hunting 
horns are supposed to play. Every note of the duet is 
spontaneous and convincing, and the work reaches a fine 
climax near the end. Bruno Huhn’s harmony is simplicity 
itself. The composer evidently had the good judgment to 
omit far fetched or even strikingly new harmonies in music 
intended to accompany words that are energetic and pic- 
turesque, but not sentimental. 

Rene 
Five Soncs. Two to words by Frederick H. Martens, 
three to words by William Bishop Gates. Music by 
Will C. Marfarlane. 

“Ye Hills 0’ the Hielands” has a good deal of the Scot- 
tish character in the music, and “Cloister Roses” is a beau- 
tiful little lyric. The imitative passages between the voice 
and the accompaniment add no little to the interest. ‘“Con- 
descend” is very dainty, and ‘The Lover’s Shallop” has the 
spirit of a Venetian popular air with a delicate and appro- 
priate accompaniment. “Petals I’d Press” is full of fine 
feeling and contains some excellent work in the part- 
writing of the accompaniment. All five of these songs are 





practical songs which can be sung and heard with pleasure, 

and in no way resemble the exaggerated experiments in 

harmonic license which characterize so many of the paper 

songs that get printed but not performed. 

RRR 

SELECTED SoNnGs For A Mepium Voice: “The Daisy,” “At 
Night,” “The Fir Tree,” “In March,” “The Water Lily,” 
“An Old Melody,” “Love Seemeth Terrible,” “The 
Robin’s Lullaby,” “Nights of Music,” “After the 
Revel,” “Those Eyes of Thine,’’ “Song of Hope,” 
“Russian Lover’s Song,” “When Evening Shades.” 
By Adolph H. Foerster. 

These songs have been published at various times during 
the composer’s long career before the public. This present 
collection is a selection of those that have found most favor 
in the eyes, or rather the ears, of the public. It is inter- 
esting to note that the earliest song in the collection, ‘The 
Daisy,” published twenty-three years ago, is as perfect an 
art work as the most recent composition in the album, 
which shows that Adolph M. Foerster was a _ properly 
trained and thoroughly equipped musician before he sent 
his works before the public, and was not—as some of the 
“popular” song writers were and are—mere caterers to the 
uncouth tastes of the uncultured. 

Ree 
Tue DervELOPMENT OF OpgrA, from the madrigal comedy 
to Gluck, a practical and entertaining demonstration 
of musical history in the form of a continuous and 
diversified concert program, edited for the Schola Can- 
torum of New York by Kurt Schindler. 

The volume contains excerpts from forgotten or nearly 
forgotten operas by Adriane Bauchieri, Christopher W. von 
Gluck, Jean-Baptiste Lully, Claudio Montverde, André 
Danican Philidor, Henry Purcell, Jean-Philippe Rameau, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Alessandro Striggio and Orazio 
Vecchi, 

The volume makes a hatdy and well edited selection of 
interesting works conveniently bound together for the use 
of choral societies, 

Kurt Schindler has rewritten and edited the accompani- 
ments with musical judgment and discretion without in- 
truding himself and modern patches on the “quaint and 
curious volumes of forgotten lore.” We heard all these 
excerpts performed at a recent concert by the MacDowell 
Chorus and can therefore speak with considerable confi- 
dence on the effectiveness of these arrangements. The 
value of this work to choral societies throughout the coun- 
try would be enormously enhanced if an English transla- 
tion took the place of the old Italian and French texts. 
However desirable and artistic it may be to sing these 
compositions with the words for which the music was 
written, yet it is undeniable that the barbarous attempts at 
Italian and French which the average chorister must make 
are far more inartistic and unsatisfactory than the English 
pronunciation of a respectable translation would be. It is 
purely a commercial question now, and one for the pub- 
lishers to decide—whether the cost of a translation and re- 
publication of the work would be covered by sufficiently 
increased sales. 





Welsh-Sutor Management Announcement. 

Mary Woodfield Fox, pianist; Helen Buchanan, soprano; 
Florence Price Beeson, contralto, and Mary Calef Martin, 
accompanist, were the artists appearing at a musicale given 
by Mrs. Thomas H. Fenton and Mrs. Samuel Shaw Bur- 
gin-on Thursday evening, January 9, at the Orpheus Club, 
Philadelphia. The program, which follows, was greatly 
enjoyed by the large audience: 


Piano solo—Sonata, F sharp major........e.se.ceeseees Beethoven 
Soprano soli— 

Pr ME... cd ah wah cckoubes kewen eb ounelcess eeu Woodman 

NG NOOR, Cs oi dibweesddccehee vate cena eens ceere Thome 
Contralto solo, Voce di Donna (La Gioconda) ........... Ponchielli 
Piano soli— 

NN dae ON bv ss oe ba peNy hoo b0d-~hx cee EFi oe haar ase Chopin 

NN, As OREN OP, og ac ou av icy ab cb cussbaenseuene’ Chopin 

SN id chon cd noke pies ket «os becabacebbeae en Chopin 
Seprens- ders, Gal Pacilion. «i... wvvcciececces Amie Andros Hawley 
INES I BU ice ets 5c ve sap cedantesesswedees boudead Brahms 
Contralto soli— 

O Let Night Speak of Me...........sesseccnes G. W. Chadwick 

SE SP er re ee pee te Eugen Hildach 

eB So ases cbved sdcnncewedeneaed on Edvard Grieg 

Cee Tae Ties ove bes vc eccecovecuves S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Soprano soli— 

Be, SE ein wa pienso bd4e cetn ocee bedehedal cued Cadman 

TOE cae DOT R sos cece divapernsenensancts nee Victor Saar 

ES ores odb ue Grp ces hase host eneieaaseeerneked Woodman 
Piano soli— 

St. Francois d’Assise. La prédication aux oiseaux........ Liszt 

St. Francois de Paule marchant sur les flots.............. Liszt 





Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


January Charles W. Morrison, director of the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, has announced the following artist 
recitals for the winter term: Tuesday, January 14, Josef 
Lhevinne, the Russian pianist; Monday, February 10, Elena 
Gerhardt, the famous German lieder singer; Wednesday, 
March 19, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor. At the symphony concert Adriano 
Ariani, the Italian pianist, will play a concerto. 
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Spalding Plays Own Compositions in Holland. 








As readers of Tue Mustcat Courter have learned, Al- 
bert Spalding made an extraordinary tour of Holland dur- 
ing the month of December, 1912, assisted by Coenraad 
V. Bos, now in this country as Julia Culp’s accompanist. 
The Spalding tour, which was to have included sixteen 
concerts, was finally extended to twenty-one. The tournee 
ended Christmas week, and then Mr. Spalding hastened to 
his European home in Florence, Italy, for a two weeks’ 
vacation before beginning his tour of Germany and Russia 
the third week in January. 

At The Hague, in Rotterdam and Amsterdam, Spalding 
played the romance which he presented at his New York 
concert last October. He also played his “Musical 
Periods,” Nos. 1 and 2; a Siciliano, a prelude and scherzo, 
and his arrangement of Paganini’s twenty-fourth caprice. 
The Dutch critics wrote lengthy reviews on the Spalding 
concerts, and as the notices already published in THe 
Musica Courter show, the American violinist was highly 
praised. The reviews in the papers of Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam and The Hague were especially cordial. The Spald- 
ing programs were deemed models of their kind, for they 
consisted of an even number of, classics and modern com- 
positions. Spalding’s own charming pieces were liked by 
the Dutch critics and audiences. 

Spalding played three times at The Hague, three times 
in Amsterdam, twice in Rotterdam, twice in Deventer, 
twice in Groningen, twice in Leiden, and one concert each 
in Hilverstum, Zwolle, Utrecht, Nymegen, Arnheim and 
Leewarden. In many of these concerts the houses were 
sold out days before the violinist played. He was imme- 
diately reengaged for concerts later in the winter, or the 


spring, if he can plan his other bookings so as to return 
to Holland. 

One of the most enjoyable of the Spalding programs 
played on this tournee of the Netherlands was opened with 
the Corelli sonata in D and was followed by the Bach 
chaconne for violin alone. For the second group, Spald- 
ing played Ernest Chausson’s “Poem,” Debussy’s second 
arabesque, a nocturne by Reynaldo Hahn and the Saint- 
Saéns rondo capriccioso. The third group was made up 
of four Spalding compositions—romance, “Musical Period,” 
No. 1, Siciliano and transcription of Paganini’s twenty- 
fourth caprice. In the fourth group, Spalding played 
“Gartenmelodie,” by Schumann; “L’Abeille,” by Schubert, 
and “Zapateado,” by Sarasate. 

Another Spalding program admired by the Dutch con- 
sisted of the Handel sonata in A and the Mozart rondo 
in G, as the first group; Max Reger’s sonata for violin 
alone formed another section; then came Kreisler’s tran- 
scription of the Couperin chanson, Louis XIV, and 
“Pavane”; the César Franck andantino, “Quietoso”; the 
Brahms Hungarian dances, Nos. 15 and 21, arranged by 
Joachim, and lastly, as the fourth group, Spalding ren- 
dered the Tschaikowsky “Serenade Melancolique”; César 
Cui’s “Orientale,” and the Wieniawski polonaise in A. 

A third Spalding program played in Holland consisted 
of the Brahms sonata in A for violin and piano; the 
adagio and fugue from Bach’s G minor sonata; Brahms 
Hungarian dances, Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9, 14 and 20, arranged by 
Joachim, and the Schubert fantasie in C major, op. 159, 
for violin and piano. 

Next week, THe Musicat Courter will publish The 
Hague criticisms on the Spalding tour. 





AMATO TO SING AT VERDI'S BIRTHPLACE. 

In this year of the Verdi-Wagner centennial there will 
be many special performances to commemorate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of these two geniuses of the nineteenth 
century. Wagner was born in Leipsic, May 22, 1813; 
Verdi was born at Roncole, near Busscto, Italy, October 9, 
1813. In the Verdi festival to be held in Busseto next 
September, Pasquale Amato, the adored baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will sing the title role in 
Verdi’s “Falstaff”; Toscanini is to conduct the perform- 
ance. 

Amato has refused an engagement of five performances 
at Deauville, France, for next August, and he was also 
obliged to decline another urgent offer of five engagements 
at Prague, Bohemia, for the month of May. Thus, from 
all sections of the world where they have music come de- 
mands for Amato; his tremendous triumphs in South 
America last summer were widely discussed in Europe. 





St. Cecilia Club Sings for People’s’Symphony. 


A benefit concert for the People’s Symphony Club was 
given on Wednesday evening, January 15, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, by the St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, con- 
ductor, and Edwin Swain, baritone, as the soloist. The 
members of the club interpreted charmingly a program of 
choral music, American composers being largely repre- 
sented. Several of the numbers were especially composed 


- for the singers of this organization, whose performances 


gave such pleasure to their hearers that repetitions were 
requested and given. 

Edwin Swain’s offering consisted of groups of songs in 
English, and his fine voice, combined with a splendid 
enunciation, won the hearty approval of the audience; his 
rendering of Spross’ “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree,” was so 
excellent that he had to repeat it in response to persistent 
applause. 

During the intermission, Franz X. Arens, director of the 
Symphony Society, made a short speech of thanks to Mr. 
Harris and to the members of the St. Cecilia Club for 
their assistance, and gave an outline of the aims of the 
organization in whose behalf the concert was given. He 
also spoke of his efforts to interest the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House and the various concert or- 
ganizations in his scheme to admit music students to the 
Opera House and concerts at reduced rates, or free of 
charge, so that they might become acquainted with the 
works of the best composers. Mr. Arens announced that 
a concert for students and wage earners would be given 
by the Russian Symphony Orchestra on Saturday evening 
at Carnegie Hall, with Tina Lerner, the pianist, and 
Madame Gerville-Reache, the well known contralto, as 
soloists. 

The complete program follows: 


net Se ans oo oe esa 5 Khe oe ek heute ce bdecteues Edward German 
Stabat Mater (unaccompanied) ..........-..00000- G. W. Chadwick 
Destiny (composed for the St. Cecilia Club)........... Bruno Huhn 
The Spanish Gepay Gi8. oo ccc ieciscciaccccoesvess Edward Lassen 


RRM. 3 cg rie seh dass abies hae xmaeitb ee lens 





PeGROINAE ic 65d biov  civ de cabdicatccncuchschankivewcs Schumann 
PER NE a ie cu cuckdinscécdvcnsbpckssbonteniaens Tschaikowsky 
Edwin Swain. 

When the Land Was White With Moonlight........ Ethelbert Nevin 
WS DOE ooo cs ceutacssuvatesessséacceaba Ethelbert Nevin 
You Ask Me For a Song (unaccompanied)........ Henry K. Hadley 
Te er Eee 
Py DE vngdsectcgov.ccsvatarucéwidsenest H. Clough-Leighter 
(Composed for St. Cecilia Club.) 

The Doll’s Wedding Song.............ce.eceeeeees Georg Henschel 
(Composed for St. Cecilia Club.) 

SE Rae Ziel BR back cc cckteteds jcowctdadebecemceqagnense Woodman 
Te Te FE Bhs 0 ov v6 eset Fe cckdanbencsess catbckeutouan Harris 
Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorraine s. ..c-csccccccccccctecsevecvesss Spross 
Edwin Swain. 

Two North American Indian songs...........+...++: Cadman-Harris 


From the Land of the Sky Blue Water. 
The Moon Drops Low. 
(Composed for the St. Cecilia Club.) 
All the accompaniments were admirably played by Gil- 
bert Spross. 





N. Y. S. M. T. A. Convention. 


Walter L. Gobert, president of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, has appointed Franklin Law- 
son, Alfred Hallam and Frederick Schlieder as program 
committee of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for the current year. Dr. Lawson is chairman. 

The next convention of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association will be held at the Skidmore School 
of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on June 10, 11 and 12, 
1913. 

As musical director of the People’s Institute, Mr. 
Bogert announces the following schedule of artists for 
December and January: 

December 1.—Mrs. J. Bertram-Fox, soprano. 

December 8.—Maurice Kaufman, violin. 

December 15.—Leon Rennay, baritone. 

December 22.—Leo Erdody, violin, and Ann Lockwood, piano, giv- 
ing two sonatas by Brahms 

December 29.—Edith Baxter Harper, soprano. 

January 5.—Bohemian Trio: Miss Vojacek, piano; Alois Trnka, 
violin; Bedrick Vaska, cello; giving Bohemian music. 

January 12.—Concert by Madame Longari, soprano; Salvatore 
Giordano, tenor; Carolyn Beebe, piano; assisted by Fernando Tanara 
and Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, accompanists. 

January 19.—Frederic Martin, basso. 

January 26.—Albert Quesnel, tenor. 

At the MacDowell Club, where Mr. Bogert is chairman 
of the program committee, the Bohemian Trio will give 
a program of Bohemian music on January 21, and Bessie 
Hyams will give, on February 4, an explanatory recital of 
“Conchita,” illustrated by voice and piano. 





W-M Concert Series. 


The following artists have and will appear at the W-M 
Concert Series to be given during the season 1912-1913, at 
the Willis Wood Theater, Kansas City, Mo., under the di- 
rection of Irene Mitchell: Alma Gluck, Eugen Ysaye, 
Adeline Genee, Leopold Godowsky, Riccardo Martin, Ma- 
dame Schumann-Heink, Alice Nielsen, Kitty Cheatham, 
John McCormack, Mischa Elman, Marcella Sembrich and 
one other world renowned artist to be announced later. 
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Some Press Opinions:— 
Becker’s concerto is unquestionably above the average. 
The composer has a splendid technic and much temperament. 
—New York Evening Telegram. 











He gave an excellent performance of the Waldstein sonata. 
There was 5 feeling in this and the other numbers.— 
New York Times. 


A more complete apprehension of the comngeser's content 
of the Waldstein sonata has not been heard here for many 
a moon.—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Becker is a great technician and a thinking artist.— 
National Zeitung of Berlin. 


A virtuoso equal to the highest demand.—Neueste Nach- 
richten, Munich. 


Deep feeling pianists like Mr. Becker are rare.—Dresden 
Journal. 


ARERR SEER SS ERR RE LRT 

Exclusive Management of ANTONIA SAWYER 

3425 Broadway 33 New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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Cuicaco, ll, January 19, 1913. 
[he fourteenth pair of concerts of the present season 
by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra on Friday afternoon, 
January 17, and Saturday evening, January 18, brought 
forth Ernest Schelling, pianist, as soloist. The program 
in its entirety follows: 


Symphonic Prologue, Mary Magdalene, op. 44.... : errer, 
Symphony No. 9, D minor (Unfinished).........+...+++++ Bruckner 
(Jn memory of Bernhard Ziehn, 

January 20, 1845-September 8, 1912.) 

Concerto for piano, No. 2, A m@jOr.......eseereessecenrcece Liszt 
Overture to Benvenuto Cellini, op. 23......--++-ceecereeeeee Berlioz 

Mr. Schelling’s playing of the Liszt concerto was truly 
masterful as to interpretation and technical performance. 
Seldom has a Friday afternoon audience showed.such ap- 
preciation for a soloist as was witnessed on this occa- 
sion The audience clamored for an encore, which was 
given in the form of a novelty from the pen of the soloist. 
rhe triumph of the splendidly virile and sympathetic artist 
was richly deserved. 

nnre 

Louise St. John Westervelt, soprano, announces a con- 
cert to be given next Tuesday evening, January 21, by the 
Harmonie Chorus of Davenport. Miss Westervelt will 
direct the chorus. At the music festival to be given next 
May the Theodore Thomas Orchestra will appear under 
Conductor Stock, and at that time, as last year, Miss Wes- 
tervelt will also direct the orchestra and chorus. During 


the past fall Miss Westervelt has been kept busy teaching 
and appearing in concert, oratorio and recital, On Feb- 
ruary 4 she will give a recital in Davenport; February 13 
she will sing before the Wilmette Woman's Club of Wil- 
mette, Ill, and on February 15 she has been engaged to 
furnish the program before the Political Equality League 


= 
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of Chicago. Miss Westervelt’s many engagements attest 
her popularity and her return dates speak well for her 
work. 
nee 
Birdice Blye is filling engagements in the East before 
universities and musical clubs. She gave a recital at 
Philippi, W. Va., January 18, and this week will give a 
recital before the Marcato Musical Club in Clarksburg, 
W. Va., January 23; at Parkersburg, W. Va., January 24, 
and at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., January 27. 
Madame Blye won such a success at her recital before the 
State Normal College at Fairmont, W. Va., that this week 
she was a specially invited guest for the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra festival given at the college, January 21. 
nme 
Georgia Kober, pianist, left the city Sunday, January 12, 
on a recital tour in Florida, Mississippi and Tennessee. 
She plays in Tampa, Fla. January 15; Jackson, Miss., 
January 21, and Memphis, Tenn., January 23. 
ne 
Herman Devries and Glenn Dillard Gunn will present 
their artist pupils with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
(Mr. Dunn conducting), at the Studebaker Theater, 
Thursday afternoon, January 30, The concert will be 
given as a benefit to Kenneth Heun. The program fol- 


lows: 

Urs WI FU ooo vn oe a cnn 0ese pede, oo san sn saveceeneere 
Aria, Der Freischiitz, Leise Leise....... sede dp ewhecetyase weer 
Mary Ann Ranfentint. 

Concerto in G major (first movement)...............--+ Beethoven 
(Cadenza by Reinecke.) 

Belle Tannenbaum. 

WORD on scree dscess 5 ad ckw Weeds cade wncbvape seehecePackens Wagner 
Aiz, TL’ Bafant prodigne® 5 3.0): 6000006 ieee Hive we sieccesccteees Debussy 
Ethel Rust. 

Scherzo and finale, from G minor concerto..............Saint-Saéns 
Helen Desmond. 

Aria, Rigoletto, La Donna é Mobile.............--206-+ee000. Verdi 
Ralph Errolle. 
et Tr 5c she c OTR eR Meni 5 ower bb 044 ee iS tkals Verd 
Ella O’Neil Corrigan. 

Concerto in E flat ........ Tee ae CPE TS es 
Saves "Suttle. 

Aria, Aida, Seals WRAIONE 5. . cnr cnvdgtens ce texenseverabews Verd: 
Hazel Eden Mudge. 

Sick Sik werden Resnik nebe ure ed (abeit a sekeeth Bach-Gounoed 


Chorus of, forty soprano voices, 
Mr. Devries conducting. 

The chorus, students of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries, 
includes the following sopranos: Mrs. Bartholdy Daum, 
Mrs. George Hixon, Hazel Eden Mudge, Mrs. H. F. 
Spengler, Ella O’Neil Corrigan, Charlotte Rubel, Lina 
Owsley Bartlett, Mrs. Einsfeller, Mrs. Blessing-Martin, 
Mrs, Nonnast, Anna Downdall, Mary Ann Kaufmann, 
Lelle Goodall, Ethel Rust, Ethel Doud, Genevieve Scully, 
Ruth Coffin, Nathalie Gilmartin, Lottie Smith, Lucille 
Strauss, Mary Johnston, Beatrice Hartmann, Miss Klee, 
Miss Lederer, Miss Gates, Miss Lorraine, Miss Pratt, Har- 
riet Stuart, Miss Samuelson, Anita Chapman, Miss Gins- 
burg, Ruth Beck, Edna Williams, Frieda, Mayer, Ninette 
Marchand, Mabel Roe, Miss Jasperson, Miss Baernstein, 
Miss Brunswick, Miss Thomas. 

zee 

The Commonwealth Edison Orchestra gave a concert 
at Orchestra Hall last Thursday evening, January 16, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. The orchestra is 
made up solely of employees of the company and is ably 
directed by Morgan L. Eastman. Sibyl Sammis Mac- 
Dermid soprano, was the soloist, and sang especially well 
her selections, which wete Tosti’s “Good Bye” and a group 
of songs from the pen of James G. MacDermid, the Chi- 
cago composer and husband of the soloist. 

Rene 

Mary Ann Kaufmann, soprano and professional pupil 
of Herman Devries, has been engaged as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra for the concerts to be given in 
Madison on January 20, Oshkosh on January 21, and Be- 
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loit, Wis., on January 22. Miss Kaufmann will be the 
soloist with the Clinton Choral Society on February 4. 
ReRre 
It was rumored on Michigan avenue that Harrison M. 
Wild had resigned as conductor of the Apollo Musical 
Club, Rumors in Chicago often start on Michigan ave- 
nue, but blow out with the lake breeze, and, needless to 
say, there is no foundation in the report. Carl D. Kinsey 
denied it absolutely to the writer. 
Rere 
Jane Osborn-Hannah, soprano of the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Opera Company, will give a song recital at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Charch of Oak Park on Thursday 
evening, January 23. Many prominent residents of Oak 
Park and River Forest will act as patrons and patronesses. 
Ruth Simmons will be the accompanist. The recital is 
under the auspices of the Ashbury Bible Class. 
nee 
A studio recital was given by Mr. and Mrs. Frederik 
Frederiksen at 426 Fine Arts Building, Saturday evening, 
January 11. The program was made up as follows: Vio- 
lin numbers—“Meditation,” from “Thais,” Ralph Fein- 
berg; “Aria and Dance Bretonne,” by Sauret, Elmer Ber- 
ger; romance, by Svendsen, Master Harry Podowsky. The 
piano numbers were: Melodie by Rubinsteon, humoresque 
by Dvorak, Alice White; rondo by Beethoven, Isidor Fein- 
berg; sonata by Mozart; Irma Quirk; “Album Leaf” by 
Grieg and “Grillen’ by Schumann, Thelma Frederiksen; 
allegro by Kirmberger, Daisy Perfect. Pearl Hinkle, one 
of Mr. Frederiksen’s violin pupils, who lately won the vio- 
lin prize offered by the Streator Opera Club, has gone with 
a concert party for a month’s trip to California, after 
which she will resume her lessons with Mr. Frederiksen. 
RRR 
The American Conservatory Students’ Orchestra, Her- 
bert Butler, conductor, will give a concert Tuesday even- 
ing, February 4, at Kimball Hall. 
eRe 
Hanna Butler, the beautiful and popular soprano, sang 
with great success at one of the series of musicales given 
in Indianapolis. The press clippings at hand show that 
Mrs. Butler won as great a success in Indianapolis as she 
always does in Chicago. Next Wednesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 22, she is to present an English program before the 
Drama Circle at the Hotel La Salle. Julia Claussen and 
Madame Osborn-Hannah, of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, will be guests of honor at the affair. Speaking 
of Mrs. Butler, it may be of interest to say that Charles 
Hutzler, basso, and one of her pupils, has been engaged as 
soloist at the First Methodist Church of Englewood. An- 
other one of her pupils, Arthur Nesbit, tenor, is appearing 
with great success on tour with the Dunbar Quartet. 
Ree 
Sunday afternoon, January 26, at the Auditorium Thea- 
ter, the Apollo Musical Club of 300 singers will give a 
Wagner anniversary concert under the management of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. The soloists will be Julia 
Claussen, contralto; Margaret Keyes, contralto; Jane Os- 
born-Hannah, soprano; Helen Stanley, soprano; Aurele 
Bourriss, baritone; George Hamlin, tenor; Henri Scott, 
basso; Kurt Schoenert, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, bar- 
itone. The entire opera orchestra will furnish the accom- 
paniments and play orchestral numbers. Cleofonte Cam- 
panini and Arnold Winternitz will be the conductors. 
nee 
Harriet Ware, the gifted American composer, and John 
Barnes Wells, the New York tenor, will give a joint re- 
cital at the Fine Arts Theater, Monday evening, February 
3. The program will include many of Miss Ware’s most 
interesting songs. 
RRR 
A complimentary concert will be given by the Vilim 
American Violin School, assisted by Hazel Smith, pianist, 
and pupils of the Acadamy of Our Lady, Monday evening, 
January 20, at Kimball Hall. One of the most interesting 
numbers on the program will be the Glinka “Capriccio 
Brilliant” for string orchestra, two pianos (8 hands) and 
organ, 
Ree 
A recital was given at Kimball Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, January 18, by the advanced piano pupils of Earl 
Blair, voice pupils of John T. Read and Jennie Johnson, 
and violin pupils of Charles La Berge, under the auspices 
of the American Conservatory. 
nee 
Attilio Parelli’s “Lovers’ Quarrel” will have its first per- 
formance in Chicago on Friday evening, January 24, this 
being outside of the subscription. Giorgini, Alice Zep- 
pilli, Mario Sammarco and Louise Berat will have the 
principal roles. Mr. Parelli is at the present time busy on 
a new opera called “Fanfulla.” The opera will be in three 
acts and four scenes and will be presented at La Scala, 
Milan, at the end of 1913. It may be produced in Chicago 
by the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company in 


1914. 


RRR 


Last Saturday afternoon Grace Eidam, pupil of Clarence 
Eidam, was heard in a concert under the auspices of the 
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Cosmopolitan School of Music, where Mr. Eidam is one of 
the piano instructors. Miss Eidam played the d’Albert 
gavotte. Mrs. H. M. Snow played the Liszt etude in D 
flat. 
RRR 
This office has received from Colorado Springs a postal 
card written by Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, reading 
as follows: “Greetings from Colorado Springs. Gave fine 
concert last night in New Burns Theater, Carolina White 
and myself.” In Denver, Madame White, soprano, and 
Mrs. Ryder, pianist, appeared at the Coliseum before a 
huge audience. The concert was under the management 
of the Redpath Bureau, under whose direction the tour 
has been completely booked. 
nee 
Ernest Schelling, the noted American pianist, who ap- 
peared as soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra last 
week, will give a recital at the Studebaker Theater, Sun- 
day afternoon, February 2, under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann. 
ReRrer 
The third and last of a series of opera musicales by 
Anne Shaw Faulkner, lecturer, and Marx E. Oberndorfer, 
pianist, took place last Friday morning, January 17, in the 
Opera Club rooms of the Auditorium Theater. The lec- 
ture was on “Kuhreigen” which was to have been present- 
ed at the Auditorium this month, but will have its pre- 
miére next month only in Philadelphia. The lecture was 
probably the best of the series, and certainly the opera will 
prove the most interesting of the novelties produced by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company this season. Miss Faulk- 
ner’s and Mr. Oberndorfer’s lectures have proved so bene- 
ficial to the Chicago Grand Opera Company that it has 
been decided to send those two artists in advance of the 
company to lecture on operas to be given on tour by this 
organization. Miss Faulkner and Mr. Oberndorfer leave 
next Monday for California, where they will present in 
each place to be visited by the company their opera mu- 
sicales, which, no doubt, will be received with the same 
success that was manifested here last Friday morning. 
RnRre 
Clarence Loomis, pianist, and John T. Read, basso, will 
give a recital in Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 25, under the auspices of the American Conservatory. 
RENE Devries. 





Pittsburgh's Attractive Hotel Schenley. 

One of the leading attractions of Pittsburgh, Pa., is the 
splendidly equipped Hotel Schenley, leased by the Schenley 
Hotel Company from the Ritz-Carlton Hotel Company. 

The Hotel Schenley is pronounced one of the most lux- 
urious hostelries west of New York City. It is situated 
in four acres of private park and surrounded by ten of 
the leading institutions of Pittsburgh, including the Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, the Carnegie Museum and 
Library, the University of Pittsburgh, Soldiers’ Memorial 
Hall, Eighteenth Regiment Armory, Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association, University Club, Duquesne Garden, Twentieth 
Century Club and Forbes Field—Pittsburgh’s million dol- 
lar baseball bark. 

The Hotel Schenley is particularly well adapted to pri- 
vate entertaining, being equipped with a beautiful ball- 
toom, lounge and foyer, entirely apart from the hotel 
proper, that are reached by a private entrance from Fifth 
avenue. In these spacious white and silver rooms, softly 
illuminated by concealed lights, there are given some of 
the leading brilliant entertainments by Pittsburgh’s elite 
social and artistic circles, also many important musical and 
dramatic events. 

This hotel, situated as it is at the entrance of Schenley 
Park, is wholly free from smoke and removed from the 
noise and bustle of the heart of the city. It is only fifteen 
minutes’ trolley ride from the Union Station and ten min- 
utes from East Liberty Station. 

The Schenley Hotel is much appreciated by musicians 
and professional people, as the quiet and harmonious sur- 
roundings make their direct appeal to artists. It is indeed 
a boon for a musician to find this haven of refuge and 
peace, especially after a tiresome railroad journey. 





Peavey Piano Recital Program. 
N. Valentine Peavey, the pianist, is to give a recital at 
the Berkeley Theater, Tuesday evening, January 28 Mr. 
Peavey will play the following program: 


Allegro (Sonate in C minor, op. 11, new, first time) .......Schmidt 
at: GRE PN NN eet, ea cas vo e's 004 Pe eee pdeeae Ravel 
Reflet dans l’eau (Reflections in the water) ...+..Debussy 
seg ag EOE Ee Ad ORS EOF OF Cte ED OPES EIRENE Debussy 
Sonate, op. 7, E minor........ eee eect ete cdaddecnaeweeved Grieg 
RLU OS RS lig nics eg WES Sy cade cance acta Chopin 
Ping: OMNES Sic Secapibae KOON we vweda doe tdb ear beeh Chopin 
NON, MMs oc ae salle martes ante. Suet Godckie ve cabelas Chopin 
Berceuse, op. §7.......-++ ip bade pe bus etn casas cae eenl Chopin 
ce aT CARE Tee SSS eR ata aan Pe Ra a LD, Chopin 
Vive le Mexique (by request).........-.c..ccccssecuceeeees Serrano 
Waldesrauschen (Forest Murmurs) ..........ececccecececees Liszt 
WR COMMIMIUI eng do cake cr os sean sinsbar viv iasineii de 
emelettn Chae OMMONEY <5 ba cads vs a cd sk cs até pobeeiardes Verdi-Liszt 


MODI MNS Tiss Talncnsoabe ists bo tbvencendsaebkoicta Liszt 
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Maximilian Pilzer, Violinist. 

Having experimented for several years with concert- 
masters, the Russian Symphony Orchestra, of New York, 
has reengaged Maximilian Pilzer for that important posi- 
tion. Mr. Pilzer has been a familiar figure as leader of 
the first violins in several New York orchestral organiza- 
tions, and at present is also the concertmaster of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony, Good orchestral players are usually in- 
different soloists, and many fine soloists are but mediocre 





MAXIMILIAN PILZER. 


ensemblists. This is occasioned through the soloist devot- 
ing himself to the exploitation of individual display, while 
the orchestral player’s aim is to fit into a composite. 
The combination of a good soloist and a good ensemble 
player is rare. It is not every violinist who can step from 
his orchestral chair and play a concerto in an agreeable 
and acceptable manner. It is even more rare when that 
violinist can give a recital with the assistance only of a 
piano accompaniment. 

Maximilian Pilzer in the few years he has labored in 
New York has won distinction in all three of these depart- 
ments of art. As a concertmaster his work has been of 
a very high order and he possesses that faculty of making 
the string body a vital thing. It has often been remarked 
that, with Mr. Pilzer in charge of the strings, the highest 
grade of excellence is always forthcoming. He is a sound 
musician and an assiduous student. He personally marks 
the bowing, the fingering and the phrasing of the works 
to be performed, so that the listener is impressed with the 
unanimity and suavity of the string section, especially of 
the first violins. 

He has been heard as soloist at a number of orchestral 
concerts in which his playing was worthy of the highest 
commendation and in which no trace was evident of that 
academic playing which so often is observed in orchestral 
players. His repertory embraces the standard concertos, 
and he has done a splendid work in introducing novelties. 
Last year he played the Severn and Conus concertos with 
remarkable success. He will play the Bruch G minor 
concerto with the People’s Symphony Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall on March 23. His annual recital in New York 
is one of the violin events of the season. This year it 


will occur on Tuesday, February 25, which will be in the 
nature of a birthday recital, inasmuch as he celebrates his 
twenty-third birthday on the following day. For his pro- 
gram he has selected the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto, 
“Sarabande and Double” (Bach-Schumann), “Bohemian 
Dance” (Randegger), “Plaintes Arabes” (Hubay), “Hun- 
garian Dance, No. 2” (Brahms-Joachim), “Faust Fan- 
tasie” (Wieniawski), “Liebeslied and Mazurka Caprice” 
(Pilzer), “Introduction and Jota” (Sarasate). 

Mr. Pilzer has been following the artistic muse from 
childhood. After four years and a half of study in Ger- 
many, a part of which was under the guidance of 
Joachim, he went to London, and at the age of fourteen 
secured an engagement as one of the first violins in the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry J. Wood, and in 
order not to appear out of place he was compelled for 
the first time in his life to don long trousers. Not con- 
tent with devoting himself entirely to orchestral work he 
strove diligently to perfect himself as a soloist. He also 
found time for composition and piano. After coming to 
America his talents developed in several other directions, 
notably in that of a conductor, and those who listened 
to his splendid work last summer as assistant conductor 
of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, at the Astor roof gar- 
den concerts, were warm in their praise of his ability. Re- 
garding his compositions he is most modest. Those, how- 
ever, who have seen them or who have heard them com- 
mend them highly. 

The chief reason why Mr. Pilzer is able to accomplish 
so much is because he is ever busy with his art and de- 
votes his entire time to it. That he is certain to win a 
high position ere long among living violinists seems as- 
sured, because he possesses all the requisites. He has talent 
and ability, temperament and musicianship. His technic 
is large and his insight into compositions both deep and 
scholarly, He plays wth a large, warm tone, and creates 
the impression that his one aim is to present his art in a 
true light and to make the contents of the works per- 
formed musically intelligible to his hearers and to present 
the art of violin playing in all its beauty. His modesty 
and charm of manner, his quiet, unassuming attitude and 
his high ideals are of valuable assistance to him in the 
furtherance of his vocation. He has a number of engage- 
ments booked for the balance of the season, and it is 
highly probable that he will be heard more extensively 
next year. A violinist of Mr. Pilzer’s accomplishments 
should be heard far and wide, and although New Yorkers 
are proud of him, nevertheless, an artist of his attainments 
must eventually seek new fields to conquer. 





A German Critic’s Opinion of Julia Culp. 

Last week Tue Musicat Courter published criticisms 
from the New York daily papers on the American debut 
of Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer. One notice, from 
the New York Staats-Zeitung, omitted from the previous 
budget of reviews, is herewith reproduced: 


Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, whom Germany likes to claim 


as its own, made her American debut at Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
January 11, and offered an interesting program, including some of 
the most popular gems of the masters of German song Schubert 
Schuman and Brahms. 

Her singing fully justified the reputation she established in Eu 
rope as the greatest living exponent of German lieder, so far as the 
beauty of her voice and her technic are concerned, for her art is 
well nigh perfect. Her voice. which is wonderfully smooth and 
fresh, should be described as a deep mezzo soprano rather than a 
contralto, and her control over it is so admirable that her hearers 


have the feeling that nothing will ever go wrong when she sings. 
She is past mistress in the art of breath control, her intonation ts 
faultless and her tone production infallible, her legato and mezza 
voce are absolutely wonderful, and her enunciation of the text so 
clear that it should serve as a model for many German singers. 
Added to this the unfailing artistic intelligence which controls her 
marvelous organ helps her to achieve the best results. Miss Culp 
sang to an audience that packed the hall and applauded enthusi- 
astically every one of her numbers; she was recalled times out of 
number and had to repeat many of her songs. Coenraad V. Bos 
played the accompaniments most artistically —(Translation) New 
York Staats-Zeitung, January 11, 1913. (Advertisement.) 
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Léon Laffitte in Boston and Montreal. 


Léon Laffitte, the French tenor, is winning fine suc- 
cesses this season with the Boston and Montreal Grand 
Opera Companies, as may readily be observed from the 
following laudatory press opinions from those cities: 

“FAUST.” 

One of the finest performances given by the Montreal Opera 
Company this season was that of “Faust,” sung last night, with 
Leon Laffitte as Faust. It was a performance as pleasing to the 
eye as to the ear, which is saying much. Laffitte sang splendidly 
and scored no less a success in his interpretation of the grave and 
elderly student restored to youth—Montreal Daily Star. 





The fair sized audience which attended His Majesty’s Theater on 
Saturday evening to hear Leon Laffitte in a new role, that of Faust 
in the opera of the same name, expressed themselves enthusiastically 
and went away wondering why Laffitte had not been heard before 
in the role this season. “Faust” had been played several times be- 
fore, but the role seemed to be the best that Laffitte has presented 
here, and one that seemed to fit him exactly.—Montreal La Gazette. 





The role of Faust was sung by a robust tenor for the first time 
in years at the Opera on Saturday night. M. Laffitte evidently 
found his task a congenial one. He has not sung with greater 
fervor or more impassioned utterance since the season began, and 
acted more naturally and with more thought for minute detail than 
he has shown at any other time. M. Laffitte was in his best voice, 
which means that his high C at the end of the cavatina in the 
garden scene was produced with an assurance which could not 
have been surpassed and that every phrase was beautifully colored. 
—Montreal Daily Herald, December 30, 1912. 





“CARMEN.” 
Nobody can say after last night that Leon Laffitte is not a fine 
actor as well as a superb vocalist. He played the part of Don Jose 





LEON LAFFITTE, 


in “Carmen” at His Majesty’s Theater, and for the first time since 
his visit to Montreal his dramatic realization of the part reached 
the same standard of excellence that usually characterizes his sing- 
ing. It was a new exnerience to find him losing the pose of the 
professional vocalist and forgetting himself in an intense realization 
of his part. But this is what he did last night, and the result was 
that he raised the whole performance above what threatened to be 
a mediocre one and made it a striking contribution to the mem- 
ories of the season. 

In the earlier passages with Micaela, reminiscent of the old home 
and the fond mother, there was a tenderness of sentiment and a 
lyric quality in his singing that reached at once to the hearts of his 
hearers. Later, the fight of his better self against the seductive 
allurements of Carmen and his final tragic surrender were wonder- 
fully depicted. Thence to the end of his characterization was full 
of fire and passion, while to the clear, pure, ringing tones of his 
magnificent tenor voice was added a tragic note, a passionate color- 
ing, that gave the last touches of realism to a vivid conception.— 
Montreal Daily Witness, January 8, 1913. 





The surprise of the evening, however, was afforded by Mr. Laf- 
fitte, who has never yet exhibited suclr histrionic ability as he did 
last night. His singing of the part of Don Jose is naturally very 
fine, but he infused so much spirit and fire into his acting, and 
especially in the last act of the grim tragedy, that one felt as it 
confronted with powers hitherto unrevealed.—Montreal Daily Star, 
January 8, 1913. 





“TOSCA.” 

Needless to say that Mr. Laffitte as Cavaradossi was entirely in 
his element from a singing point of view. Puccini’s music affords 
him just the scope for the full exposition of his powers. He was 
in glorious voice last night and that is all that need be said. The 
infinite resources of his vocal ability are too well known to need 
lengthy comment.—Montreal Daily Star, November 11, 1912. 


“AIDA.” 
The Montreal Opera Company opened their third season of grand 
opera in Montreal by presenting for the first time Verdi’s “Aida.” 












































































Probably no opera produced within the last quarter of a century 
contains so much of what may be denominated sublime excellence 
as that of “Aida,” which represents Verdi, the composer of the 
period, at the fullness of his power, the acme of his musical genius. 

Chief interest in the performance seemer to center on M. Laf- 
fitte, the new tenor who comes from France, a singer of rare calibre. 
Radames in his hands was a most satisfying artistic performance and 
he will no doubt prove to be a great acquisition to the company. 
His voice is of beautiful round timbre and he handles it with much 
skill, as was evinced in his opening aria “Celeste Aida.” The song 
coming as it does so early in the opera is a severe test for a 
singer, as he has had scarcely time to warm his voice up, but Mr. 
Laffitte was well equal to all demands and like Aida his best work 
was in the Nile scene, and Montrealers are fortunate to be able to 
hear artists of his gifts in opera.—Montreal Gazette, November 5, 
1912. 





It was well that the audience was early, for the new tenor, M 
Laffitte, was on the stage at the very beginning and his most trying 
aria, “Celeste Aida,” comes at the very outset of the opera. This 
he sang so tenderly, with such appreciation of all the values, that 
were it not contrary to all the canons of art, he would have been 
forced to sing it again. By his one song he established himself as 
a prime favorite with Montreal audiences; in fact, it is stated that 
at rehearsal the other day he so seized u2on the heart strings ot 
the players in the orchestra that they, mo:t of them Italians, ac- 
claimed him, a Frenchman, as greater than Caruso.—Montreal Daily 
Witness, November 5, 1912. 





“TROVATORE.” 

The feature of the performance was the singing of Mr. Laffitte, 
who made his second appearance in Boston. Whereas on Wednes- 
day night his style both in song and action savored overmuch ot 
sentimentality, his singing last evening contained the true heroic 
note, which swelled to blood stirring proportions in the rousing 
“Di Quella Pira.” Mr. Laffitte had an abundance of voice for this 
number, vibrant and ringing. His style had fine spirit and the high 
notes splendid brilliance. 

This finale was the more praiseworthy for in the preceding ro- 
mantic scene with Leonora he sang with round and luscious tone, 
with appropriate shading and in a poetic style of expressiveness and 
beauty. The Boston Opera House has not possessed so able a 
tenor.—Boston Globe, December 1, 1912. 





“Il Trovatore” as presented at His Majesty’s Theater last night 
by the Montreal Opera Company, was a particularly well balanced 
performance and was well received by a fair sized audience. Man- 
rico was sung by Leon Laffitte. Laffitte was in fine voice and his 
singing was superb throughout. Dramatically, the troubadour was 
undoubtedly his finest portrayal since the opera season started. Es- 
pecially noticeable were his solo, “Ah, Yes, Beloved,” and the duet 
with Azucena in the prison, “Homeward Returning.”—Montrea! 
Gazette. 





M. Laffitte sang the role of Manrico. He amply fulfilled the ex 
pectations of the audience. Full of temperament which colored his 
voice and gave it those warm and impassioned tones, so absolutely 
essential to the intensely dramatic music of Verdi, he gave a sin- 
gularly distinctive interpretation of the role. 

Rarely had the “Di Quella Pira” been sung with such an intensity 
of feeling, the upper tones of his voice rang out through the audi- 
torium with wonderful clearness, and the color he always imparts 
to his tonal production was never exemplified to greater advantage. 
—Montreal Daily Star, November 15, 1912. 





“BOHEME.” 

Mr. Laffitte, a tenor of French schooling, displays a voice of good 
range, ample power for lyric roles and considerable warmth ot 
quality. His emission of tone for the most part is favorable; in- 
deed, greatly to be preferred to the white and pallid voices of some 
of the singers of Mr. Laffitte’s nationality. 

In the watched for air to Mimi in the first act, Mr. Laffitte 
showed commendable qualities in his singing, which should make 
him a serviceable member of the company. It has not been cus- 
tomary to hear a tenor take the C with such confidence and volume. 
Continued applause rewarded him. The Rodolfo of last night pal- 
pably experienced nervousness, and a consideration of his vocal art 
may be deferred.—Boston Globe, November 27, 1912. 





It was a pleasure to hear Mr. Laffitte again. He has an agree- 
able, manly voice and sings without tricks and mannerisms. Until 
Mr. Zenatello returned, Italian operas often fared poorly in the 
matter of tenors. The presence of Mr. Laffitte would have been a 
relief.—Boston Herald. 


His voice is a pure lyric tenor of great beauty and power. It has 
warm brilliancy and clarity. By reason of these qualities, it carries. 
His diction is excellent. High notes have no terrors for him, nor 
does the auditor ever feel uncertain as to the outcome of a climax. 
His phrasing was musicianly. Especially so in the beautiful ‘‘Che 
gelida manina” in Act I. In his acting he was conscientious, con- 
sistent and effective-—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Another notable discovery of Mr. Russell’s appeared in the per- 
son of Leon Laffitte, a French tenor, who last night made his 
American debut in the role of Rodolfo. His success was all the 
greater for the reason that his merit was not generally known here. 
But he has been applauded in Paris. His success -lies in his 
voice, which is sweet and ringing and of ample power, rather than 
in his style, which is of the routine order. He sang his melodious 
songs earnestly, in the manner affected by most of the Italian 
tenors; and the audience was evidently glad to hear him. He is 
one of the best of the company’s new acquisitions.—Boston Journal, 
November 27, 1912. 

Mr. Laffitte’s Rodolfo is surely one of his best roles. The music 
is beautifully sung and in the upper tones ‘the voice rings man- 
fully. Throughout the registers there is sensuous warmth, and Mr. 
Laffitte’s singing had yesterday afternoon all requisite emotional 
appeal.—Boston Post. (Advertisement.) 





Re-engaged for “The Deluge.” 

Abbie Keely, soprano; Suzanne Dercum, contralto; 
Philip Cook, tenor, and Henry Hotz, bass, who appeared 
as soloists at a performance of “The Deluge,” by Saint- 
Saéns, in Philadelphia earlier in the season, were imme- 
diately re-engaged for a second performance of the work, 
to be given January 26. 
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BUFFALO MUSIC. 


Bell ’Phone, N. 1445 J., 
Burrato, N. Y., January 14, 1913. 


The third in the series of concerts under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith took place at Elmwood 
Music Hall last Tuesday evening with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York, under the direction of Josef 
Stransky, as the attraction, assisted by Marie Rappold, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera, as soloist. Although 
the weather was extremely disagreeable, there was a large 
and enthusiastic audience present, which greatly enjoyed 
the beautiful program and tried in vain to coax an encore. 
Madame Rappold’s lovely voice and gracious manner cap- 
tivated the audience. 


819 Richmond Avenue, } 


RRe 
The Gounod Choral Club, under the direction of William 
J. Sheehan, has engaged Mrs. William Hart Boughton, 
soprano, and Myrtle Young, pianist, as soloists for its 
first concert on Thursday evening, January 23. The pro- 
grams of this enterprising club have always been interest- 
ing, and this one will, no doubt, be equally so. 
RR 
The Ionian Musical Club gave its fourth recital at the 
home of Mrs, N. M. Gould in Lancaster avenue on Tues- 
day evening, January 14. The following composers were 
represented on the program: Decevee, Penn, Willeby, 
Coverly, Salter, Taggesell, Claassen, Adams, Ware, Slee, 
Wassall, Woodman, Rossini, Schutt, Parks, Cadman, Man- 
ney, Dell Spross, Bullard and Jakobowski. 
Rene 
One of the rare treats of a musical season is the visit 
of the famous Flonzaley Quartet. The Flonzaleys ap- 
peared here at the Twentieth Century Club last Thursday, 
under the joint auspices of the Chromatic Club and the 
Twentieth Century Club. A large audience was held en- 
tranced during an hour and a half of the most delightful 
chamber music. Strains of airy sweetness, rich harmonies, 
alluring rhythms and infinite tonal beauties followed one 
upon another, but without surfeit, so perfect was the 
unity. 
RRR 
C. E. Wittwer is the director of the recently formed 
chorus choir of the Lafayette Avenue Baptist Church, and 
H. G. Parker is the organist. 
Rear 
The Sheehan English Opera Company will come to the 
Star Theater the week of January 20, when it will present 
a number of popular operas. Mr. Sheehan became ac- 
quainted in Buffalo through his association with the 
Savage Opera Company, which had a run of ten weeks 
here during the Pan-American Exposition and following 
that made several annual visits. 
Ree 
At the last Saturday meeting of the Chromatic Club the 
following program was presented: Sonata for violincello 
and piano (Rachmaninoff), Mrs. Millhouse and Miss 
Diehl; “Ich lieb eine Blume,” “Um Mitternacht,” “Verlass 
mich nicht,” “Im Fruhling,” “Mocht wissen, was sie 
schlagen?” (Franz), Mrs. Mesmer; prelude and fugue in 
A minor (Bach-Liszt), Lillian Hawley. 
Ree 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, will give a concert at Elmwood Music Hall on 
Tuesday evening, January 28. The annual visit of this 
great orchestra is always eagerly awaited. This will be 
the fourth concert in the series under the management of 
Mrs. Mai Davis Smith, to whom the credit is due for 
bringing here many of the greatest musical organizations 
and musicians of the time. 
RRR 
At the third meeting of the Opera Reading Club, under 
the direction of Mrs. Howard Hamilton Baker, Mrs. Baker 
read the request opera, “The Flying Dutchman,” of Wag- 
ner, and illustrated it in detail. Julius Lange, director of 
the Orpheus, who was the soloist, interpreted Wagner and 
rendered the brilliant overture and all the noted motifs 
and descriptive introductions to acts and scenes. These 
meetings are interesting and instructive, both on account 
of the matter and the programs. 
Ree 
Announcement has been made of the singers who have 
been engaged as soloists for this season’s concerts of the 
Clef Club, under the direction of Alfred Jury. At the 
first concert to be given on March 4, Nina Dimitrieff, the 
Russian soprano, will be the soloist, and on April 3, 
Florence Mulford, contralto, of the Metropolitan Opera 
will be heard. The high standard of work which the Clef 
Club has always maintained, and the interesting character 
of its programs, have always made its concerts attractive 
and well patronized. Cora Jutta Taytor. 





A Bispham Bon Mot. 

Fort Worth, Texas, is still laughing over the latest story 
anent one of their citizens—a man who is always rather 
patronizing, and who regards his praise as something to 
be bestowed sparingly and appreciated in inverse ratio. 
After the Bispham concert at Fort Worth, a return 


engagement, as told elsewhere, was immediately arranged, 
and Mr. Bispham was brought back to the Texas city for 
a second concert two days after his first. The aforesaid 
Fort Worthite happened to see Bispham in the dining 
room the morning of his return, and walked over to where 
David was enjoying*his breakfast. 

“I wish you would give ‘Drink To Me Only With Thine 
Eyes’ on your program for tonight,” said the. Fort Worth 
citizen, importantly. “You know, Mr. Bispham, I liked 
your singing Thanksgiving. It was really rather good.” 

“Rather good,” Bispham repeated; “why, man, it was 
splendid !” 





Otto Urack Conducts Boston Symphony. 

Otto Urack, assistant conductor and first cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who recently led this noted 
orchestra in Boston during the several weeks’ illness of 
Dr. Karl Muck, again was called upon to conduct both 
in Washington, D. C., and Hartford, Conn., during the 
last Southern tour of the Boston Orchestra. 

The Hartford program, played on January 14, included 
the E minor symphony, by Sibelius; “Siegfried Idyl,” 
Wagner, and “Overture Euryanthe,” Weber. Mr. Urack 
hac no rehearsal for the difficult Sibelius symphony; but, 
nevertheless, he carried the performance through with 
such brilliancy and finish as to win even the coveted ap- 
plause of his orchestral colleagues, who were delighted 
with the work of their gifted young assistant conductor. 

The Washington Herald of January 8, 1913, had the 
fullowing to say about Otto Urack and his conducting of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in that city on January 7: 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra program, at the National Theater 
yesterday afternoon, was not one of pure lyric sweetness, but none 
the less the most interesting one could well imagine. Max Reger, 
3ach, Richard Strauss and Mozart were the composers. 

To the surprise of the audience Mr. Muck did not appear, but 
Otto Urack took his place. Mr. Urack came over from Berlin this 
fall with Dr. Muck under contract as first cellist, instead of Mr. 





OTTO URACK., 


Schroeder, who had resigned. Mr. Urack formerly conducted an 
orchestra in Barmen, Germany, and gave up a five year contract in 
ferlin to come to America. Mr. Urack holds the position, in addi- 
tion to first cellist, of assistant conductor to Dr. Muck, a quite new 
arrangement in this country. He has conducted several concerts in 
America this fall and he proved himself yesterday to be a careful 
and intelligent reader of the score. Especially in the Bach suite 
and the songs, the concerted playing with the flute and the accom- 
paniment to the lieder was accomplished with sympathetic under- 
sanding. 





Namara-Toye Sings with Russian Symphony. 

For the second subscription concert of the season by the 
Russian Symphony Society, given on Thursday evening, 
January 16, at Aeolian Hall, New York, a program of 
Oriental and Russian music was offered and much enjoyed 
by a large audience. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s beautiful sym- 
phonic suite, “Scheherezade,” gave much pleasure, and 
Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” was rendered with such good 
effect that it had to be repeated in response to persistent 
applause. Other numbers were a “Serenade,” by Arensky, 
played for the first time, and an interesting “Hebrew 
Rhapsody” by Zolotarew. 

Madame Namara-Toye was the soloist and won the 
hearty approval of her listeners for her charming render- 
ing of Alabieff’s “Nightingale.” Her beautiful voice was 
also heard to great advantage in a group of songs in 
English, Palmer's “Song of the Nile” arousing particular 
enthusiasm. It was delivered with much beauty of tone 
and exquisite feeling, and earned for the charming young 
artist so many recalls that she sang “Annie Laurie” as an 
encore, to her own accompaniment. 

















LEON 
RAINS 


The Most Famous of All Bassos 


“His voice is pleasing in quality, and he 
sings with expressiveness.” —New York Times, 
January 12, 1913. 

“Mr. Rains has a voice of excellent quality, 
and his singing last evening showed intelli- 
gence and acquaintance with the technics of 
song interpretation.” —New York Sun, January 
12, 1913. 

“His voice is a true basso, of wide range, a 
fine natural quality and good volume.”—New 
York Post, January 13, 1913. 

“Mr. Rains has a fine natural bass voice of 
ample power and resonance of tone, and he 
showed considerable interpretative ability in 
his Schubert and Brahms selections.”—New 
York Tribune, January 12, 1913. 

“The singer made a decidedly excellent im- 
pression, for he doubtless is a very solid and 
ambitious artist, who is very seriously inclined 
to cultivate the singing of lieder. Very spe- 
cial attention must be given to his excellent 
and clear enunciation and to the musicianship 
of his whole work.”—New York Staats-Zet- 
tung, January 12, 1913. 

“This powerful, gloriously trained voice 
filled the hall with a rare wealth of sound, and 
transformed the public into a very agreeably 
excited crowd. It was a success, even a great 
success."—New York Revue, January 12, 
1913. 

“Mr. Rains has a very deep, resonant voice, 
a highly dramatic appreciation of the context 
of a song, and a fine delivery, enhanced by 
good diction and excellent musicianship.”— 
Evening Mail, January 13, 1913. 
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108 Hemenway Street, 
Boston, Mass., January 18, 1913 


That Evgen Ysaye is a name to conjure with was con- 
clusively proven at Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
January 12, when five hundred people were turned away 
from the doors, unable to gain admittance after seats were 
placed on the stage and every inch of standing room in 


"Phone, 5554 B. B., } 


the auditorium was sold. Fortunate, indeed, were thosc 
able to be present on this occasion, since not often in this 
mundane sphere does/one feel absolutely unconscious of 
all save an exquisitely ethereal, nobly eloquent or emotion- 


ally ravishing flow of pure music—music that stirs, soothes 
and uplifts. Great as are the gifts of Ysaye the violinist, 
it is Ysaye as recreator of the music of the masters who 
is even greater. In making one forget the means and the 


man in the inspired expression of the music he accom- 
plishes the highest and noblest purpose of true art. 
nner 


An interesting and well executed concert, devoted to the 
compositions of Coleridge-Taylor, was given at Jordan 
Hall, January 13, as a memorial to the composer and a 
testimonial to Mrs. Coleridge-Taylor and her children. A 
feature of the evening was the address by Dr. W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois of New York, who spoke of Coleridge- 
[-ylor as a man and musician, while those who partici- 
vated in the musical program were: Roland Hayes, tenor; 
Harry Burleigh, baritone; William Richardson, baritone; 


Mam? Cuney-Hare, piano; Jacques Hoffmann, violin; Lud- 
wig Nast, violoncello, and Frederick White, organ. 
nere 
An eloquent testimony to the well deserved popularity 


of Marie Sundelius, the charming Swedish soprano, is the 
following list of this month’s concert dates: Chopin Club, 
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Providence, January 10; Salem, Mass., January 14; Port- 
land (Me.) Musical Art Society, re-engagement, Janu- 
ary 15; Somerville (Mass.) Choral Society, January 16; 
Readville, Mass., January 20; Worcester, Mass., recital 
with Irma Seydel, violinist, January 26; Quincy (Mass.) 
Chora! Society, January 28; Lakeville, Conn., recital, Janu- 
ary 31. 
RRR 

Two concerts of the New England Conservatory series 
were given at Jordan Hall, January 14 and 15. The first, 
by advanced students, comprising organ, piano, vocal and 
violin numbers, enlisted Howard M. Goding, Margaret A. 
Kent, Alice P. Davis, Ada Chadwick, Joseph G. Derrick, 
Clara Whipple, Hazel Multer and Bertha St. John Graves 
as participants, while the second took the form of a piano 
recital by Frank Watson, of the faculty, who played 
twenty-four Chopin preludes, op. 28, as one of his numbers. 

Re 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Hubbard, the well known vocal 
teachers, of Symphony Chambers, are receiving many 
congratulations these days upon the marriage of their 
riece, Dorothy Harwood, to Francis Chick, of Hyde Park. 
A pleasing feature of the wedding, which was solemnized 
at church and followed by a reception at the Hubbard 
home in Dorchester, was the singing of the bridal chorus 
from “Lohengrin” by a number of the pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubbard. 

Ree 

A piano recital comprising a highly ambitious and com- 
prehensive program, was given by Lee Pattison, a recent 
graduate of the New England Conservatory, at Steinert 
Hall, January 14. 

RRR, 

These are indeed strenuous days for Irma Seydel, the 
brilliant young violinist, who left Boston January 15 for 
St. Paul, Minn., where she plays with the symphony 
orchestra on January 19. Immediately following her ap- 
pearance there Miss Seydel returns to play with the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Philharmonic Orchestra January 24; thence 
to Worcester, where she appears in recital, January 26. 

RRR, 

Mabel Ebner, soprano, pupil of Priscilla White, of Bos- 
ton, recently appeared as soloist with the Lancaster 
(Ohio) Symphony Orchestra and at the concert of the 
Fourth Regiment Band in Columbus, Ohio, receiving very 
favorable notices on both occasions. Miss Ebner is ex- 
pected here later in the season to continue her studies 
with Miss White, under whom she has made marked 
progress. 

ner, 

Though unable to be present personally, reports received 

of the song recital given by Frederic Joslyn, bass-baritone, 


in Steinert Hall, January 16, speak of Mr. Joslyn as the 
possessor of a good voice, well handled, in addition to 
instinctive interpretative ability. Though lacking in artis- 
tic finish and polish, Mr. Joslyn has the essentials upon 
which to build for further and higher reputation. 
nee 
At the first concert of the Lawrence Choral Society, 
Eusebius G. Hood, conductor, Josephine Knight as soprano 
soloist in Haydn’s “Creation” made a distinctly favorable 
impression with her effective singing in the florid passages 
as well as in the concerted numbers. Miss Knight sings 
February 6 at a concert of the Highland Glee Club, New- 
ton, Mass., while several other dates for next month will 
be settled very shortly. 
Rene 
With the many mediocre and unsatisfactory piano 
accompanists heard at various recitals and concerts these 
days, it was with great pleasure that the work of Edith L. 
Bradford, accompanist for Priscilla White and Katherine 
Lincoln at their recent recitals, was noted. Mrs. Bradford 
possesses true sympathetic understanding of the singer’s 
art as well as a thorough knowledge of her own, and as 
such is deserving of even wider reputation and renown 
than she now enjoys. 
RRe 
A very large and enthusiastic audience was delighted 
by Kitty Cheatham’s originality and charm at her recital 
in Jordan Hall, January 18. Miss Cheatham’s program, 
consisting of songs and recitations by Weckerlin, d’Harde- 
lot, Graham Peel, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Debussy, Leh- 
mann, Carpenter and others, afforded ample scope for the 
simple and unique methods of the distinguished diseuse’s 
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art, though the old negro songs and sayings given in her 
own inimitable manner were quite the most pleasurable 
part of the afternoon’s entertainment. 


Ree 


The twelfth concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
January 17 and 18, were notable for the surpassing bril- 
liance and marvelous virtuosity with which conductor, 
orchestra and soloist rendered the appended program: 


Qwerture te Der Prolechllts........scccccceccvccscscscseseseace Weber 
Comment Get WEG TIO Bisset devdcccocedcosscpuetenes wsees Bruch 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.............eeeceeseesevess Strauss 
Symagony Th -C i, TAG Bowie 8 ks 0 vedo ctedvvnsenacs Beethoven 


Though all familiar music, it seemed to many almost 
unfamiliar, such was the revealing beauty of the orchestral 
performance, while Concertmaster Anton Witek, as soloist, 
adorned the Bruch concerto with all the ennobling grace 
of his art. It is needless at this late date to speak of the 
masterly qualities of Mr. Witek as a violinist. His purity 
and breadth of tone, impeccable technic and artistic matur- 
ity of conception and interpretation are wel' known and 
justly admired by a large portion of the music loving 
public. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Gilberté’s American Song Recitals. 

Hallett Gilberté, composer and tenor soloist, is on tour 
during January and February in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Washington, Baltimore, 
York, Pa. Harrisburg, Altoona, Johnstown, Lancaster, 
Philadelphia, Hartford and New Haven, giving the follow- 
ing program by American composers, under the auspices 
of clubs and societies and in drawing rooms: 


NG Tn ack edaei barb ter ckcas ck eeeees Carrie Jacobs Bond 
There Lies the Warmth of Summer............ Mary Helen Brown 
See Be Os oa wclid scp ciacovas koccéawnronneen Lola C. Worrell 
Me De Oe PE WD Fad c <ivtoe Weavecvdcanad Amy Upham Thompson 
Ta RE EN ec Sen Aas oan Chee awe cowed Amy Upham Thompson 
SO EE TU WON 6s oaka ck cedcabevcuavaenseea Ralph M. Foerster 
Ps, He CNS a ok osc oncde cnaddawesdnigs James MacDermid 
TE ack lat bidered uc karonlctideis accntewuedeaeme Bruno Huhn 
BEE 4nd abe Ghd bce «VEURAS eb h 60000065 bess Goede A. Walter Kramer 
I Dreamed and Wept a-Dreaming............... A. Walter Kramer 
Tier TR BO owccce casts incec icdonedacé Edward A. MacDowell 
Tqveutnems 00 FROG ois ¢ ew cke sc wees beds eee biwe Jean Paul Kiirsteiner 
ee TRE, a cnesncschsadarssicdascksces Charles Wakefield Cadman 
TE MEE eee Nolvay WhO Sheet ovekeWane oeeiseuanes Ethelbert Nevin 
SOS ose ek cacsancbartacwastersarcbervend George W. Chadwick 
A Mathes Veo end Thais odes isc cdone cdssbscccces Hallett Gilberté 
FO Be Saves basse N cance seis bosediv cicece ecucet Hallett Gilberté 
RE Ce I SY Ace Oe Hallett Gilberté 
po | eee Pee Te Ce Tey er ee Hallett Gilberté 


EB ie cae Fike 0 55404 pcda ale nckicaea Hallett Gilberté 


“A Day in June” ere “10's “Rose” were written ex- 
pressly for Mr. Gilberté. Not long ago Jeanne Jomelli 
wrote Mr. Gilberté, apropos of his song “Two Roses,” as 
follows: 

My Dear Mr, Gitperté:—Let me tell you in a few words how 
much I admire and love your song, “Two Roses.” It is simply 
beautiful, so musical and so singable, and no matter what singer or 
voice, high or low, should love it and sing it. It is a song worthy 
of you and of all the great singers. Wishing you all further suc 
cess, believe me, Sincerely yours, 

JEANNE JOMELLI. 





The Rittenhouse Hotel in Philadelphia. 

Among the leading hotels of Philadelphia the Ritteu- 
house occupies a prominent place, this fact being vouched 
for by many people, including musicians and representa- 
tives of other professions, who find here the quiet and dig- 
nified atmosphere so highly prized by nervous and active 
public performers. 

While the Rittenhouse Hotel is in the wealthy residen- 
tial section of Philadelphia, yet it is within three minutes’ 
walk of the Baltimore & Ohio station, and the West Phila- 
delphia and Broad street stations of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; also the Reading Terminal may be reached in 
ten minutes by trolley. The very heart of the shopping 
district is but a few squares away, although the Ritten- 
house Hotel is located away from the noise and confusion 
of the city. 

The Rittenhouse Hotel is now under the efficient man- 
agement of Charles Duffy, a man thoroughly acquainted 
with the details of the hotel business, and who sees that 
each guest receives the proper attention while under his 
hospitable roof. 

The Rittenhouse attractions and comforts are many, 
while the cuisine is very fine. A French chef and his 
corps of skilled assistants insure at all times an excellent 
and tempting table to the most exacting. The hotel is 
supplied daily with milk, cream, chickens and eggs, and the 
best and freshest country products direct from its Big 
Spring farms in the famous Chester Valley. 

Pure spring water from Big Spring farms is bottled and 
delivered to the Rittenhouse, where it is used exclusively 
throughout the hotel for drinking purposes. 

The café is located on the ground floor. The refinement 
and charm of its quaint rooms are immediately conceded, 
and are added to by the delightful music furnished by the 
Rittenhouse orchestra. It is recognized as the ideal place 
for after theater parties. 
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New York Soloist with Dallmeyer Russell. 


Dallmeyer Russell has prepared an.excellent program 
for his next concert, Friday evening, January 31, in the 
Lecture Hall of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
One prominent feature will be the appearance of a New 
York soloist, Philip Loring Spooner, tenor, who will sing 
two groups of songs and an aria from a grand opera. 
This will be the first time that any soloist outside of 
Pittsburgh has appeared at a Dallmeyer Russell Historical 
Piano Recital. But on account of Mr. Spooner’s great 
success in the Middle West, New York and Boston, Mr. 
Russell decided to give Pittsburgh an opportunity to 
hear him. 

Mr. Spooner has studied abroad and his repertory in- 
cludes a large list of French, German, Italian and English 
songs, and as this will be his first appearance in Pitts- 
burgh his work will be listened to with great interest. 

Dallmeyer Russell will play the great sonata by Liszt, 
which is one of the giant numbers among piano literature, 





PHILIP SPOONER. 


and the prelude and fugue in D by Bach-Busoni. The 
final numbers will be three Paganini-Liszt etudes, ending 
with the famous “La Campanella.” 





MUSIC IN SIOUX CITY. 
Stoux City, Ia., January 13, 1913. 
Sioux City music lovers have enjoyed a number of gen- 
uine treats since the beginning of the season. The Heizer 
Music School concert series began in September with 
Cornelius van Vleit, the famous Dutch cellist, and Fred- 
erick Heizer, Jr., the brilliant young violinist, in joint re- 
cital. October 8 the same series presented the Beethoven 
Trio, of Chicago, in recital, and November 19 Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn appeared in a piano lecture recital. The re- 
maining numbers on the list show Maud Powell, violinist, 
booked for February 7, and the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra, March 26. 
nee 
David Bispham gave a return engagement recital in 
November. 
nae 
Clarence Eddy, the great organist, and Mrs. Eddy, con- 
tralto, were heard in a delightful organ and song recital 
at the First Presbyterian Church in December. 
zerR 
Mr. and Mrs. MacDermid gave a recital at the Grace 
M. E. Church, December 2r. 
nee P 
The Music Section of the Women’s Club met with Mr 
and Mrs. Frederick Heizer on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 11. The seldom heard Bach concerto for three pianos 
and a string quartet was played by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Heizer. H. 





Rider-Kelsey and Cunningham Reception. 
Vicrorta, B. C., January 9, 1913. 

A notable reception was given this afternoon at British 
Columbia’s Government House in honor of Madame 
Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham, who are to appear 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club, at the 
Victoria Theater, tommorow night. Government House, 
on its stately hill, commanding a glorious view of the sea, 
presented a picturesque scene as the guests were welcomed 
to its hospitable doors. A great wood fire blazed in the 
large hall, while everywhere flowers, especially lilies and 
carnations, lent their ineffable charm. Mrs. Paterson, the 
wife of His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, received at 
the entrance to the drawing room, refreshments being 
served in the dining room, beyond the ballroom, Mrs. 


~ 


Paterson has still further endeared herself to the peo- 
ple of British Columbia by so graciously giving this “at 
home” in behalf of the encouragement of education and 
art. A recent garden party held in the grounds of the 
Government House was in honor of His Royal Higness 
the Governor General of Canada, and Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Connaught, and their daughter, the Prin- 
cess Patricia. 

Mrs. Paterson mentioned this afternoon to THe Must- 
CAL CourRIER correspondent her extreme regret at hearing 
of the Duchess’ present serious illness at Montreal. 

The guests today, who were members and officers of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club and subscribers to this season’s con- 
certs, were welcomed also by Mrs. Hermann Robertson, 
the efficient president of the society. Madame Rider- 
Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham talked most interestingly to 
the many persons presented to them. 

Last night Madame Rider-Kelsey and Mr, Cunningham 
gave a very successful concert at Tacoma, Wash. In con- 
sequence, directed by Miss L. Steers, of Portland, Ore., 
they had taken a hasty journey in order to reach this city 
in due time. Among the many guests present were the 
private secretary to the Governor, Mr. Muskett; Miss 
Macdonald, daughter of Senator Macdonald; Mrs. Mesher, 
Mrs. Nash, Mrs. C. Wilson, Mrs. R. J. Robertson, Mrs. 
W. H. Rowlands, Mrs. Bannerman, Mrs. Harry Briggs, 
Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. Turner, Miss Spencer, Mrs. Bennett, 
Miss Harris and the Misses Helmcken. It is a matter of 
regret that the visit of these famed vocalists, who are 
making so many friends here, is all too brief. 

May HamiItton. 





Grace Anderson’s Evening. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. William Ellis Corey, Grace 
Anderson, the well known accompanist, gave an invitation 
affair at Sherry’s, New York, Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 15. Minnie Parence-Berry, soprano; Beulah Thomp- 
son Jones, soprano; Miss Eriow, violinist, and Clarence 
Seward, baritone, were heard to the accompaniment of 
Mrs, Anderson. Sarah Gerach danced to the music of 
Chopin played by Mrs. Anderson, and André de Foquieres 
exhibited lantern pictures of old and new Paris. 

Mrs. Corey received the guests, who must have num- 
bered close to 300, among them being many prominent in 
musical and literary circles. There were Mrs. Charlotte 
Babcock, Leontine de Ahna, Florence Loeb, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Robyn, Edna Marione, Frances Pelton-Jones, Jes- 
samine Harrison-Irvine, E. Presson Miller, Mabel Beddoe, 
to mention a few of the musical guests. 

Altogether the evening was a most delightful one, in- 
cluding refreshments and ending with dancing, participated 
in by the majority of the guests. 





Von Warlich Called Back to Europe. 

Reinhold von Warlich, the basso cantante, who an- 
nounced recently that he would form a class in Paris, 
making a specialty of German lieder, received a cablegram 
last week calling him back to Europe at once to attend to 
some business matters which he had planned before com- 
ing to this country last autumn. 

Mr. Von Warlich was obliged to cancel his present tour, 
which included cities in the Middle West, and he sailed 
last Saturday for Paris. He was booked to appear with 
the New York Philharmonic Society on January 30 and 
31, but on account of his immediate departure for Europe 
he was obliged to ask the Philharmonic Society to release 
him from his contract. 

Mr. Von Warlich expects to open his studio on or about 
March 15 at 6 Avenue des Sycomores, Villa Montmorency, 
Auteuil, Paris. 





Mary Desmond Sings. 

Mary Desmond, who sang with John McCormack at his 
concert in Albany, N. Y., on January 6, met with much 
success. The following are extracts from two Albany 
papers regarding her singing: 

Mary Desmond, of the Manhattan Opera Company, the assisting 
soloist, has a contralto voice of unusual merit and she sings with 
sympathy and power. Miss Desmond’s first number was the aria 
from “Herodiade,” “ll est Doux, Il est Bon,” and she instantly 
pleased the audience.—Knickerbocker Press, January 7, 1913. 





Miss Desmond, the contralto. sang an aria from “Herodiade,” a 
difficult work which is hardly “showy” enough for a concert pro- 
gram. “Ouvres tes yeux bleus,” “L’Esclave” and ‘‘L’Ete” were a 
group of songs that brought out her fine, rich voice beautifully. 
She concluded with three more concert bits that made the audience 
her friends and proved her right to stand with McCormack.— 
Albany Argus. 





Concerts for the Masses. 


The second series of monthly concerts given under the 
auspices of the People’s Music League, opened with the 
concert of Thursday evening, January 16. The second 
concert of the series occurred on January 17. The third, 
fourth and fifth concerts will be given on January 23 and 
25, and every effort has been made toward securing the 
best talent available to volunteer their services, with the 
hope of making music an integral part of the lives of the 
people of New York City. 
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German Conservatory Pupils’ Concert. 

A program of ten numbers given at College Hall, 128-30 
East Fifty-eighth street, New York, hy students >f the 
New York German Conservatory of Music, Hein and 
Fraemcke, directors, on January 17, revealed talents of 
high order, under the excellent instruction characteristic 
of this institution. There were piano, violin, cello and 
vocal solos, little Emil Borsody, a lad under twelve years 
of age, winning admiration for his playing as cello solos 
a romance by Popper and scherzo by Van Goens. The 
sisters Dorothy and Agnes Flynn played the andante from 
Vieuxtemps’ second concerto, violin and piano, showing 
high talent. Consuelo Furst, a young girl of fifteen, in 
Mendelssohn’s D minor piano concerto, revealed much 
talent. The singers did well, and the entire concert gave 
great pleasure to the listeners, and satisfaction to the 
parents and teachers, demonstrating the fact that the 


young musicians are making steady progress. The pro- 

gram follows: 

Trio, C major, for piano, violin and cello...........+ee+0- Haydn 

Misses O. Taylor, B. Marks and G. Reidy. 

ain: Gir SER. cvcaddadessctetekndsswskivnretsdwuveds Zarzycki 

Bella Zimbler. 
Louise Brunjes at the piano. 

Valse Brillante, op. 3, for piano............cceeeeseees Wieniawski 
Harry Kaplan. 

Aria, O mio Fernando, from La Favorita................ Donizetti 

Miss E. F. Deiler. 
Concerto, C major for piano, third movement.............. Mozart 


(Cadenza by G. Kritzler.) 
Viola Ballin. 
Andante, from second concerto, for violin and piano....Vieuxtemps 
Dorothy and Agnes Flynn, 
Allegro and scherzo from sonata in C major, for piano... 
Norma A. Studer. 


St. Heller 


Raiatite, 66P WONG oa cc cascevcivsgiteccsseccksocsusevestaces Popper 
DOE, TOE COE ac bc ch cuciasincsshoesess ceesecancwbusee Van Goens 
Emil Borsody. 

Pave: Rie TAGMEES GONE aio 66.6 05.05 ve ods cree cceneessdeaneseea Finden 

Yo San. 


When the Almond Blossoms Fall. 

Little Dove. 

I Sometimes Wonder. 

There Are Maidens in Japan. 
Charlotte Huber. 

Concerto in D minor, first movement, for piano........ Mendelssohn 
Consuelo Furst. 
Vocal and cello accompanist, Miss R. Von Sukow. 





TonkKiinstler Meeting. 


Members of the Tonkiinstler Society and their guests 
enjoyed the semi-monthly musicale at Assembly Hall, 109 
East Twenty-second street, New York, last night. The 
program follows: 


Variations on an original theme for two pianos (op. 9), 
Eduard Schuett 
Mrs. Edmund Severn and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen. 
Sonata II for piano and violoncello (op. 25, G major)...... Nicodé 
Laura Rosebault-Danziger, piaio; William Ebann, violoncello. 
Soprano solos— 
Récit. and air of Lia from L’Enfant Prodigue”’ (Guinaud), 
Claude Debussy 


A Legend (Plestchejew), op. 54, No. 5...--+.s0. Tschaikowsky 
Last Night I Heard the Nightingale (The shepherd’s song— 
CORY oc cade wind ee bvks ee abi eee c<ccevs ee Dee ees 


Heimliche Aufforderung (Mackay), op. 27, No. 3, 
Richard Strauss 
Charlotte Lund, accompanied by Alex. Rihm. 
Trio II for piano, violin and violoncello, op. 51, E minor, 
Eduard Schuett 
Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen, piano; Carl H. Tollefsen, violin, and 
Bedrich Vaska, violoncello. 





Von Ende Pupil in Cleveland. 


Camille Firestone, one of the numerous Von Ende art- 
ist pupils, appeared last week as violin soloist at the con- 
certs of the Fortnightly Musical Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a good sized audience filling the Knickerbocker Theater. 
The appended press notice is from Cleveland Town Top- 
ics, Alleyne M. Britton, manager, an up to date weekly 
publication, full of illustrations and excellent reading mat- 
ter: 

Miss Firestone’s violin numbers also won the club’s heartiest ap- 
proval. She has a full warm tone, and she surmounted the enor- 
mous difficulties of the Pagnani-Kreisler praludium and allegro with 
commendable skill. Especially charming were the Friml] air for 
G string and the serenade by D’ Ambrosio 





Noble to Conduct Next Tuesday. 


T. Tertius Noble, at present official organist and choir- 
master of York Cathedral, England, but who becomes 
head of the music at St. Thomas’ Church, Fifty-third 
street and Fifth avenue, New York, May 1 of this year, 
conducts his beautiful work, “Gloria Domini” (“Dedication 
of the Temple”), at St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
Broadway and Vesey street, next Tuesday, January 28, 
at 12 o’clock noon. A full orchestral accompaniment, 
with organ, will supplement the mixed chorus and bari- 
tone solo. Mr. Noble began his tour of organ recitals in 
the Middle West last week. Williams College, Mount 
Holyoke, and other New England cities are in his sched- 
ule of recitals. 





















" Maria GA 


Contralto 


Giovanni ZENATELLO 


Tenor 


Successful appearances in Chicago with Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company in “Aida,” “Tro- 
vatore,” “Manon” and “Carmen” are followed by remarkable representations at Boston Opera 


House in “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Louise,” “Cavalleria,” “Aida” and “Traviata.” 


great success in Concert. 





Photo by J. Williams, Boston 
MARIA GAY AS AMNERIS IN “AIDA.” 


CHICAGO 


ZENATELLO 
MANON, 

Chicago Evening Post, November 27.—We also had a tenor 
for the opera, indeed that rare bird, a true tenor, and Mr. 
Zenatello came to give us aid in the one place where we 
needed it. A sure, vigorous voice, squarely on the key without 
the disconcerting tremolo, and a man back of it singing with 
feeling for what he was doing, an artist who has found himself. 
Also for the benefit of inquiring souls, we would like to state 
that the music of that part is wretchedly hard to sing, demand- 
ing extreme power in the artist, though lacking the peculiar 
kind of virtuoso display which shows the audience the diffi- 
culties as well as their successful accomplishment. We are ex- 
ceedingly glad of such a tenor and hope that Mr. Dippel has a 
stout cord firmly attached to him. 


MADAME GAY 
CARMEN 

Chicago Evening Post, November 29.—Her Carmen is re- 
duced pretty nearly to the original animal, free to do precisely 
as the mood stirs her, with no proprieties to observe, and those 
who have lived much in Latin countries realize that their stand- 
ard of life’s little conventions differs radically from ours, so 
she keeps you in interested, or troubled, expectation as to what 
she will do next. 


MADAME GAY AND ZENATELLO 
AIDA 
Chicago Tribune, November 29.—Mr. Zenatello set the vocal 
standards of the evening with the “Celeste Aida,” which diffi- 
cult aria has never been syng better here, not even by Caruso 
He sustained this high level of art with fine authority. Madame 
Gay was a stately Amneris. 


Chicago Daily News, November 29.—Maria Gay assumed the 
royal mien of Amneris with .-as much dignity as she had the 
previous night abandoned herself to the low lived insolence of 
the vulgar gypsy. Her voice had a depth and richness ringing 
through its range that was in comport with her characterization 
right royal—with much to impress in grace and repose of bear- 
ing that was profoundly pleasing. Her gifted consort, Zenatello, 
swept into the zone of high artistry with an investment and 
vocalism of Radames in a fashion that was equally impressive 
and stunning in its vocalistic sweep, and it seemed like the 
good old days had come again when he sang “Celeste Aida,” 
with its high ranged and difficult tonalities all intact and bril- 
liant—minus the sensational effort that frequently leans upon 
this single aria for the tumult of applause. he work of Zena- 
tello throughout the evening sustained a high standard. 


BOSTON 


MADAME GAY 
PELLE£AS AND MELISANDE 

Boston Herald, January 9.—Madame Gay’s rich tones give 
weight to the reading of the letter, one of the most impressive 
scenes in the drama, impressive by the suggestion of bodement, 
by the prevailing stillness, the hush of anticipation more com- 
relling than that of reflection. 

Boston Globe, January 9.—Madame Gay gave dignity and the 
wealth of her voice to the nart of Genevieve, again making the 
reading of the letter a feature of the evening. 

Boston Advertiser, January 9.—Madame Gay has a minor role, 
but the letter scene is one to be remembered. 


CAVALLERIA 

Boston Herald, December 31.—As Santuzza in “Cavalleria,” 
Madame Gay was fitted with a role that made her powerful 
voice and robust methods of expressing hatred and contempt 
peculiarly in character. 

Boston Post, December 31.—Maria Gay was the Santuzza. 
She interpreted the role with what may be taken as the im- 
pulsiveness and emotionalism of the Sicilian woman. 


.PRESS REVIEWS 








Madame Gay a 





Boston Transcript, December 31.—Madame Gay’s Santuzza, 
primitive and sombre of passion and vigorous of song. 

Boston Journal, December 31.—Maria Gay as Santuzza was 
the most impressive figure in the “Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ per- 
formance. 


ZENATELLO 
AIDA 

Boston Journal, December 28.—Equally welcome for _ this 
“Aida” premiere was Giovanni Zenatello, with whom Chicago 
has just parted reluctantly. for his presence as Radames alone 
insures a performance of superior merit. It was in this popular 
masterpiece of spectacle and song that this unsurpassed Italian 
lyric tenor made his debut here four years ago, and he is a 
much bigger artist now than he was then. His opulent tone 
matches the opulence of Verdi's melodious score and he looks 
the part of the military hero and acts it well. 

Boston Globe, December 28.—The principal item of impor- 
tance is rather that Mr. Zenatello has rejoined the company 
after filling the goodly spaces of the Chicago Auditorium with 
his resonant tones, and apparently to the large pleasure of all 
who heard him, he last night addressed the familiar rhapsody 
to the heavenly Aida in a voice of the same superb visility 
and a style as well governed by a clear artistic sense as 
when he last was heard in Boston. Indeed, his singing indicated 
the fuller authority derived from unremitting study and dis- 
cernment, for Mr. Zenatello is a close and tireless student of 
the various phases of his art. He was received eagerly. 

Boston Advertiser, December 28.—Zenatello, who has been 
singing at Philadelphia and Chicago, finds the part of the Heroic 
lover of Aida, the slave girl, much to his liking, and he appears 
at his very best in its romantic and tender strains, as well as 
in its more heroic moods. His “Celeste Aida,” the first solo 
number of note in the opera, which is always so good that it 
brings audiences on time for fear they will miss :t, showg his 
fine flexible voice to perfection. He knows how to look and act 
the handsome soldier and to take advantage of every inch 6¢ 
his stature. ’ 

Boston Post, January 2.—Mr. Zenatello has the reqgi 
brilliancy and strength in nis tones to cope with the peter 
vocal demands of the part. 


LOUISE 

Boston American, January s5.—Giovanni Zenatello appeared 
for the first time as Julien and sang with the mannerisms of 
a true French tenor. Nobody would dream he was the roaring 
Italian tenor of “Aida,” to hear his thin and beautiful lyne 
voice in “Louise.” Zenatello is becoming a very great artist. 
More power to him! 

Boston Advertiser, January 6.—Zenatello, as the lover Ju- 
lien, was a vocal.delight. His intense tones suggested passion 
at once. He pleaded fluently in the first act, and made a most 
ardent adorer in the third. Quite effective, too, was his transr 
tion from appeal to sardonic anger in his love song outside the 
girl’s. workroom, 

Boston Post, January 5.—The cast had been changed in one 
important particular—the substitution of Mr. Zenatello for Mr. 
Clement as Julien. Mr. Zenatello was remarkably successful, 
and his voice stood him in’ good stead in the duet of the third 
act 

TRAVIATA 

Boston Journal, January 7.—Zenatello, who is better suited 
to be the famous diva’s associate than any other tenor she hes 
so far borne with this season, was the younger Germont last 


night. 

3oston Herald, January 7.—The audience applauded the scené 
at the close of the second act, between Mr. Zenatello and Mr. 
Polese, with evident appreciation of the emotional significance 


of the dramatic action 


Boston Advertiser, January 7.—Mr. Zenatello was a capable 
Alfredo and proved by his singing of this part that although 


pre-eminently at home in dramatic roles he is equally efficient 
in the lyric style. 


Photo by J. Williams, Boston. 
ZENATELLO AS RADAMES IN “AIDA.” 
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Mme. EDVINA 


SOPRANO 


Assumes role of Melisande in Debussy’s 
opera for first time in this country—at 
Boston Opera House. 


Testifying to her artistic success are the appended 
notices. 





Photo by Dover Street Studios, Ltd., London, W. 


LOUISE EDVINA AS MELISANDE IN “PELLEAS ET 
MELISANDE,” 


Edvina™ Notices as Melisande 


Interest naturally centered in Madame Edvina’s Melisande. 
The part is carefully composed by her, and delightfully, 
simply costumed. There is also the rare beauty of the voice, 
an invaluable asset, and the personal charm of the singer. 
Before this Madame Edvina 4 shown that she can color 
her tones, at will. with much effect, and there were certain 
moments last night when she found the one inevitable tone 
color for the passage.—Boston Post, January 9 





Madame Edvina’s Melisande fortunately has the form ani 
manner of youth without the aid of subterfuge. She was 
appropriately costumed and carried herself with spontaneity 
and simplicity. Action was unstudied and the plasticity of 
repose did not become rigidity of pose. 

The outlines of the impersonation were more emphatic and 
assertive than it is possible to imagine them, which gave the 
embodiment a more physical and less spiritual and mystical 
aspect. But the humanity of Melisande may have varying 
degrees of tangibility. Madame Edvina’s conception may be 
less seraphic and adorable as a vision, but quite plausible 
notwithstanding 

There is still a portion of the public which attended the 
opera out of the desire of hearing enjoyable singing. Ma- 
dame Edvina’s voice and her intelligent and expressive use 
of it have been liberally praised since she came to Boston. 
The voice was grateful last night in Debussy’s lyric recita 
tive—a form of operatic speech which the singer wisely does 
not confuse with aria—and in the unaccompanied measures 
from the tower, which Melisande pours forth as her con- 
fession to the night, this voice was a thing of true loveliness. 
In colo ay appropriately be called the voice of Meli- 


a y 
sande.— Bx Globe, January 9 


t mi 
yston 

Madame Edvina took the part for the first time in the 
United States Her impersonation last night was interest- 
ing She sang delightfully and the quality of her voice is 
suited to the character and the music. Madame Edvina was 
graceful, simple, and at time appealing.—Boston Herald, 
January 9. 


Madame Edvina, who is the third artist to impersonate 
Debussy’s heroine in Boston, won the favor of the audience 
for the naturalness of her acting and for the direct manner 
of her declamation. She gave the character of Melisande 
less sharpness of outline than Miss Garden has given it. 
She did not atiempt to clothe it with fantasy, as did Madame 
Maeterlinck. Her portrayal did not take on any classic 
stage artificialities, nor did it pretend to apply the methods 
of the painters and the sculptors to acting. Madame Ed- 
vina’s style of characterization is as different as possible 
from that of the picture singers who have been of late 
years so much in favor on the American operatic stage. 
She does not try to represent Melisande lithographically. She 
moves through the scenes of the garden and the hall of 
Arkel’s castle an actual woman. She interprets the vocal 
line of Debussy with greater freedom than other sopranos 
and makes it true speech. She emancipates her singing from 
all restrictions tiat keep out the living quality of expression. 

Christian Science Monitor, January 9. F 

The Canadian prima donna proved to be, in some respects, 
the most pleasing interpreter of the role yet seen in this 
city. The part demands a prepossessing appearance, musical 
skill and intelligence of the highest degree and histrionic 
ibility of no mean order 

Madame Edvina has the graceful figure which the thirty 
third degree Debussy-ites associate with Melisande. But the 
distinguished singer whom Montreal claims as a daughter 
also has musical and intellectual gifts that qualify her for 
the part. 

It was a genuine pleasure to see a fair and womanly 
Melisande, one with so much temperament and physical ap- 
peal, and also one with so lovely a voice and so fine a 
comman the art of singing. These gifts of Madame 
} na adn rably suit this curious music drama. They en- 
rick ast night's performance and contributed a great deal 

tenance of the high standard the Opera House 
particular production.—Boston Journal, Jan- 

















\ jf BROOKLYN {f/ 


BrooktyNn, January 20, 1913. 

Kennerley Rumford recovered the use of his voice in 
time to sing with his wife, Clara Butt, in the joint re- 
cital under the Brooklyn Institute auspices at the Acad- 
emy of Music Thursday evening, January 16. Madame 
Butt sang the same songs which she presented at her re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, Tuesday afternoon of 
last week (see review elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Musicat Courter). Mr. Rumford’s voice, a baritone of 
very agreeable timbre, was listened to with pleasure and 
he sang German and English songs with feeling and taste 
Mr. Rumford sang six German songs—‘Allerseelen” and 
“Traum durch die Dammerung,” by Richard Strauss; “Mit 
einer Wasserlie,”’ “Zwei braune Augen,” “Mit einer 
Primula veris” and “Zur Johannisnacht,” by Grieg. He 
excelled in his diction as in his vocalization. For his sec- 
ond list of songs Mr. Rumford sang “Thy Beaming 
Eyes,” by MacDowell; “Why So Pale and Wan?”, by 
C. H. Parry; “The Gentle Maiden,” arranged by Arthur 
Somerville; “Molleen Oge” (old Irish), “When the Swal- 
lows Homeward Fly,’ Maude Valerie White; “King 
Charles,” Maude Valerie White. Madame Butt and Mr. 
Rumford united in singing the impressive duet, “Night 
Hymn at Sea,” by Arthur Goring-Thomas, after which 
they gave as an encore the amusing “Keys of Heaven,” 
an old English folksong. As at her Manhattan recital, 
Madame Butt sang Handel airs, lieder by Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Brahms. Her French songs were again the 
lovely “L’Angelus,” arranged from an old Breton air; the 
Debussy “Mandoline”’ and the English numbers were “The 
Early Morning,” by Graham Peel; “The Leaves and the 
Wind,” by Franco Leoni, and “Abide With Me,” by Lid- 
dle, the latter song being sung to organ accompaniment. 
Both singers gave encores. Mr. Rumford sang “Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes” and Madame Butt gave an old 
German folksong and a nursery song, in English. The 
famous contralto was in superb voice and greatly delighted 


the splendid audience that greeted her. Harold Craxton 
assisted at the piano, and Warren R. Hedden at the organ. 


Rare 
Sunday afternoon, January 19, the New York Philhar- 


‘monic Society, Josef Stransky, conductor, paid Brooklyn 


its third visit of the season, the following program being 
the offering: 


Overture, The Marriage of Figaro. ..........cceeeeeeeeereees Mozart 
Symphony No. $, LORETES 6. ccceccsvescccccccccccsccenss Joachim Raff 
Tone poem, Don Juan .....ccccscccsvccccees my Preregy roy a Strauss 


Concerto for piano, No. 1, B flat minor, op. 23........Tschaikowsky 
Tina Lerner. 

eine BRAT. goes ccc ecco cveccvint céccebeenssest bee Schubert 

The soloist was the charming and petite Russian pianist, 
Tina Lerner, who gave a masterful performance of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto, the broad and sweeping opening 
chords being negotiated with a dash and abandon, mas- 
culine in their breadth and force. Miss Lerner sounded 
fully the beauties of this melodious work, throughout 
which her splendid pianistic equipment and fine sense of 
artistic proportion were always in gratifying evidence. 
Salvos of applause greeted the fair artist at the conclu- 
sion of each of the movements, and at the finale the en- 
raptured audience recalled her to the stage many times, 
but the Philharmonic “no encore” rule prevented the 
adding of the greatly desired extra number. Miss Lerner 
made a sensational impression in Brooklyn on this oc- 
casion, her unassuming manner and repose being quite in 
accord with her dignified art. The orchestral. support af- 
forded the soloist was unusually discreet and satisfying. 
The “Marriage of Figaro” overture was brilliantly per- 
formed, the delicate effects in the joyous measures being 
sounded with sparkle and verve. The Raff symphony, 
No. 5, is a naive production that makes no heavy orches- 
tral demands, but the Philharmonic Society did ample jus- 
tice to this score, and the French horn passages, especial- 
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The Pittsburgh Contralto of Nationa 





CHRISTINE MILLER 


A FEW ENGAGEMENTS FOR THIS SEASON 





THE LIST SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 





nence. 





North Shore Festival, Evanston, Ill. (2nd consecutive engagement). 
New York Oratorio Society (7th engagement within 3 years). 
Toronto Oratorio Society (3rd engagement in this city within 1 year). 
Philadelphia Choral Society (2nd consecutive engagement). 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra (3rd consecutive engagement). 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra (2nd consecutive engagement). 
Indianapolis Maennerchor (5th consecutive engagement). 

Evanston, IIl., Musical Club (7th consecutive engagement). 
Oberlin, O., Musical Club (6th consecutive engagement). 

Appleton, Wis., Artist Series (4th consecutive engagement). 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club (2nd engagement). 

Cleveland Harmonic Club (2nd engagement). 

Cleveland Fortnightly Club (2nd engagement). 

Springfield, Mass., Orpheus Club (2nd engagement). 


Milwaukee, A Capella Chorus, and re-engagements in Washington, D. C.; the 
New York and the Northwestern Universities ; Columbus and Lima, Ohio; De- 
troit ; Lowell, Mass.; Newark and Camden, N. J.; the University Glee Club of 
New York; Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Ft. Dodge, Iowa; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Erie, Pa.; Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y., and others of equal promi- 








1003 Heberton Avenue, 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















ly, were voiced eloquently. The climax of the orchestral 
offerings was reached in Strauss’ “Don Juan,” which re- 
ceived a superb rendition, the full resources of the Phil- 
harmonic body being revealed to a degree that brought the 
entire orchestra to its feet to bow acknowledgment to the 
stormy demonstration of approval bestowed by the audi- 
ence at the conclusion. The solo violin passages in “Don 
Juan” were executed in a musicianly and tasteful manner 
by Concertmaster H. P. Schmitt. Schubert’s “Hungarian’’ 
march, faultlessly played, brought the varied program to 
a finish. Sunday afternoon, February 16, is the date of 
the next Philharmonic concert in Brooklyn, when a “Wag- 
ner Memorial Program” will be presented. 

Rnere 

Marie Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 

and Louis Persinger, the young American violinist, are to 
give the next recital in the Brooklyn Institute series, 
Thursday evening, January 30. 

RRe 


Saturday afternoon, February 1, is the date of the next 
concert in Brooklyn by the New York Symphony Society. 
This is in the series of concerts for young people. 

RRR 

The Philharmonic Trio played for the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, Saturday evening, January 18, in the lecture hall of 
the Academy of Music. The music for the night included 
the Beethoven trio in E flat major, op. 70, No. 2; a sonata 
for cello and piano, by Haydn, and the Sinding trio in C 
major, op. 87. The members of this organization are: 
Alexander Rihm, piano; Maurice Kaufman, violin, and 
Bedrich Vaska, cello. 

RRR 

David Bispham is to give a recital at the Academy of 
Music, Thursday evening, February 6, under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute. The American baritone will 
present an unusual program, including some novelties. 

R 

The Flonzaley Quartet gives its next concert in Brook- 

lyn, Saturday evening, February 8. 





A Teacher's Pride Justified. 


For years Eleanor McLellan has been developing and 
training singers. She has encountered many obstacles, but 
she has overcome them and reached the goal. It is with 
Satisfaction that she can point to the results of her efforts, 
so that it is natural that she should want these efforts and 
results to speak for themselves. Moreover, it is only fair 
and just to those who have worked so faithfully under her 


guidance that their accomplishments should be made 
known and an opportunity given to exhibit them. With 
this end in view, Miss McLellan has arranged a series of 
musicales to be given in her studio, 133 West Sixty- 
seventh street, New York, where those interested in her 
and her pupils will be welcomed. Her pupils will partici- 
pate in these musicales and it is a safe prediction that they 
will render an excellent account of themselves and thereby 
justify the pride their teacher has taken in them. The 
first afternoon is now being arranged and will take place 
in the near future. 





Press Praise for Falk and Fischer. 


The following selections from the press relate to the 
success of Jules Falk, violinist, and Arthur Fischer, pian- 
ist, who are now engaged in an extensive tour through the 
Middle West and South: 

The concert given by Jules Falk, violinist, and Arthur Fischer, 
pianist, was voted by all music lovers and critics who attended, one 
of the finest entertainments of a musical order ever offered to a 
Freehold audience.—Freehold (N. J.) Transcript, January 10, 1913 





Mr. Falk’s playing embodies all the complimentary critical things 
one can say about it. The technic is unusually good, showing years 
of most painstaking study and practice. The bold brilliancy, the 
soft delicate touch, the sombre cadence, the gay lightness, all give 
evidence of the artist mind and the soul of a true musician. 

Mr. Fischer answers to a well defined demand in the musical 
world today—an American musician educated and prepared on his 
own soil by American instructors. 

Press comments from numerous American cities show the favor 
with which he was received by an admiring public for his recital 
work. His playing is firm and accurate with much thoughtful in- 
terpretation.—Freehold (N. J.) Monmouth Democrat, January 9, 
1913. 

In the concerto in E minor, by Mendelssohn, Mr. Falk led his 
audience into realms of tone beauty in a manner that has seldom 
been equalled in the recollection of musicians in these parts. The 
deftness of his touch became only a means to the end and one 
never realized that technic was a necessity to this master who in- 
spired such tones of wondrous beauty. 

Arthur Fischer showed himself to be the artist that advance re- 
ports preaicted. His tone is brilliant and in the andante of Beetho- 
ven there was a classic beauty. In the smaller compositions which 
followed there was a sympathetic precision and firmness of touch 
that made a strong impression.—Johnstown (Pa.) Daily Democrat, 
January 14, 1913. 





His rendition of the concerto in E minor by Mendelssohn was 
absolutely faultless. In fact, the whole five numbers were ren- 
dered only as an artist such as Falk could accomplish. His playing 
was full of life, vitality and a remarkably charming purity of tone. 

Arthur Fischer, the pianist, has won marked success through his 
recitals in America. When two such skilled instrumentalists unite 


in the sonata G major for violin and piano, as they did on this 
occasion, they gain the approbation of all. Mr. Fischer gave e¢vi- 
dence of great ability as a pianist.—Philipsburg (Pa.) Daily Journal, 
January 9, 1913. 





Mr. Falk is an artist who deserves to be ranked with Kubelik. 


He proved himself a perfect master on that king of instruments, the 
violin. 


Arthur Fischer, the piano soloist, played selections from Beetho- 
ven, Bach, Schumann and Liszt and his manipulation of the keys 
and mastery of the instrument was a revelation to the audience.— 
Lewiston (Pa.) Daily Sentinel, January 8, 1913. 


Falk played in his usual inimitable style which has won him his 
place as one of the greatest violinists today. He is possessed of a 
style that is individual, charming the audience by his fine voice like 
tones, 

A “Caprice” by Paganini-Schumann, “Warum” by Schymann, 
“Etude de Concert” by Liszt and the “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 
8, by Liszt, played by Mr. Fischer, immediately placed Mr, Fischer 
as one of the most finished and versatile pianists that ever came to 
Altoona.—Altoona (Pa.) Times, January 10, 1913. 





Mr. Falk is a violinist of rare ability. Yesterday he demonstrated 
that he is possessed of a versatility that is remarkable. The rich, 
mellow tones that he drew from his wonderful Stradivarius were 
indeed delightful. His playing of the Mendelssohn concerto in E 
major was sublime. Arthur Fischer opened up the program with 
Mr. Falk in a sonata by Grieg. The playing of his part of it at 
all times blended beautifully with Mr. Falk’s playing, forming a 
splendid combination. Mr. Fischer played a group of three com- 
positions with qa sureness and certainty that stamps him as an artist 
of m rit.—Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, January 10, 1913. 


Mr. Fischer, the pianist, acquitted himself nobly, and as he was 
pleasingly remembered from his former appearance here, he was 
most heartily received, each number being roundly encored. 

Mr. Falk’s work was delightful throughout, his playing of the 
concerto in E minor, by Mendelssohn, displaying remarkable dexterity 
and true intonation, in the difficult passages, always vital and satis- 


fying.—Altoona (Pa.) Gazette, January 10, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Recitals at Virgil Piano Conservatory. 

Two recitals given in the recital hall of the 
Virgil Piano Conservatory, New York, this week, the 
first on Thursday evening, January 23, at 8.15 o'clock, 
aiid the second on Saturday afternoon, January 25, at 2.30 
p. m. Four charming and highly interesting players will 
give the programs. They are Lucille Oliver, Marion Blair, 
Emma Lipp and Modena Scovill, 

The programs contain compositions by Liszt, Wagner- 
Brassin, Chopin, MacDowell, Godard, Mills and a. few 
compositions by the director of the conservatory, (Mrs. 
A. M. Virgil. All interested in piano music are invited, 
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Sunday, January 19, was a red letter musical day in 
New York. A rush of musical enthusiasts crowded 
Carnegie Hall to overflowing for the John McCormack- 
Alice Nielsen joint recital in the afternoon. It was re- 
ported that over 600 were turned away for lack of room, 
and the disappointed ones lingered in the vicinity of the 
building to complain “because the managers did not se- 
cure a larger auditorium.” 

Inside the hall the atmosphere was surcharged with 
contagious enthusiasm. Both of the favorite singers re- 
ceived stirring welcomes, and their singing gave great 
pleasure. It fell to Mr. McCormack’s lot to open the 
concert, and he did it with very suave and beautiful ren- 
ditions of the recitative and air, “Deeper and Deeper 
Still” and “Waft Her Angels,” from Handel’s “Jeptha,” 
or “Jephtha,” if the old time spelling is followed. 
“Jeptha” was the last oratorio Handel wrote, while so- 
journing in England; at least, that is what one authority 
states. The first performance took place in 1752. 

The remainder of the very interesting program follows: 


Where Cherries Bloomed..........---seccecceeenseeeereseeees Cadman 
At the Feast of the Dead........--cseeceercereeereneeeees Cadman 
Will o’ the Wisp.... age b dane apasabecdseesetueueetueaeeey Spross 
Miss Nielsen 
DOMe ‘ceccoccess jabies sens en oo vcee ck eel 
Bo ty mam. cccccvcccccvccedevccccecosescsevecese® ..+»Pergolesi 
Who Is Sylvia......ceeecseees seoeees Schubert 
J’ai pleure em reve... .ceceee eee ee reer enn nes eeenereersseeseres Hue 
Mr. McCormack. 
Deh vieni non tardar..... pp naes hependt carwokes 6soe Mozart 
Solvegj’s Lied ......cccseecceeecerneeeeerssssemmrseaceeeeees Grieg 
Down in the Forest.......ccscccesecescsecscnceeeseeucers Ronald 
But Lately in Dance.....-eeecerececrerereees eee 
Love Has Wings.....-ssecceccsceeccccncettessscessccccees Rogers 


Miss Nielsen. 
The Spirit Flower.....-sccesceseereseverenseecee Campbell-Tipton 


Love’s Secret ..cccccrcccescecseersercers eer 


Irish Love Song.....cccccccercersecssreccsecesses : 
The Snowy Breasted Pearl .......+-+++ Old Irish, arr. by Robinson 
Mr. McCormack. 

Si mes vers avaient des aileS........0.eeceeeereeeeereree Bemberg 
De WR cc deccccpeb¥esceeure cede doys otessene toon seongeres Bemberg 
Godd Bye occovscssscccccrveccesesevesccssccsepessesegevocess Tosti 
Miss Nielsen. 

Duet from Madame Butterfly. .......-..sseceeceeeeeeeeererees Puccini 


Miss Nielsen and Mr. McCormack. 


Miss Nielsen, looking as winsome and as youthful as 
ever, was assisted at the piano by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man in the singing of the two Cadman songs, and this 
proved one of the delightful features of a very enjoyable 
afternoon. Cadman’s scores are remarkable for their 
original ideas, and always one scents the musicianship of 
a man who never descends to the ground in order to make 
a passage effective. The soprano sang these songs charm- 
ingly and with the care that showed that she had studied 
them, and loved them, too. They are worthy of the in- 
terest singers take in them. 

Great joy reigned in the house when McCormack 
sang the Parelli, Pergolesi, Schubert and Hue songs. 
The Irish tenor’s fondness for old Italian airs is merely 
one side of his varied attainments and, of course, as there 
were many of the singer's countrymen in the audience 
they waxed wildly emotional during the singing of the 
Irish songs and the encores. 

Miss Nielsen’s lovely voice and her equally lovely 
method of singing were disclosed in the Mozart air and in 
the florid song by Grieg. Her English, too, was some- 
thing to make the nation feel proud, for every word was 
understood, and that is no trifle in a world where there 
happens to be much good singing, but very few illustrators 
of pure diction. The two French songs and Tosti’s 


“Good-Bye” were likewise heard with pleasure, and Miss 
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NIELSEN AND McCORMACK IN JOINT RECITAL. 








Nielsen showed herself thoroughly equipped in each school 
of singing. 

The final number of the concert, the love duet from 
“Madama Butterfly,” proved a revelation of dramatic 
singing in which there was intensity, without exaggera- 
tion. It would be something to make many glad if these 
two singers could be heard together in opera in New 
York. The Nielsen-McCormack joint recital will remain 
one of the events of the musical season for 1912-1913. It 
should, however, not be the last time New Yorkers hear 
these artists together this winter. 





Damon Concerts in Pittsburgh. 
PirtspurcH, Pa., January 18, 1913. 

Geraldine Damon, who founded the Damon Choral 
Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. is extending her activities in 
other directions. Miss Damon presented her pupils, 
Eleanor Elderkin, Maud Kelleerman, Mrs. Frank Myler 
and Mrs. William F. McCrady, four singers, in an inter- 
esting program, Thursday, January 16, with Frances Ben- 
nett as the assisting pianist. The program for the concert 
follows: 


BOE eee LAL & ein bcs Sake dn XA a oesns Wake Ceceee SRR Gas eke NES Hawley 
ie IEEE! SS ASSAY Oey er ree wr eers epee ee 
RINNE hadghel-<'vautahtenecuchie-sb4e ¥aed bss bceesmkiok on eu¥anane Bliss 
Bek RS. KU cc ccnad va poreeadol »cocetas bheedee Chadwick 
CE I oyysicind o Sib wih 7 abs 00s5 0h 069 nes unbe ...Spross 


Miss Elderkin. 


ME CEI fone ph s0h-04 Roe wesuanbs Viws.c.00 0k sabes bee dace wp Cadman 
Birthday bilva. eaves swe ah hie OC PUA CE ok e'e eho sOanwkeebe -Cowen 
IIR 8 Coie bois oie 'es + chad Kadidoe benednesosvewed ae Wolf 
Re NNN Bai Fin inns 08s win onc adnan do a0SS 0s eo aens kbce ch euet coe 
NE ec Shacron br yn esos sain WisSedsne dued vane ebtenetpaateal Wolf 
Mrs. Myler. 
STMT SE IRODOOE obo covcaa's os bs awivicncs <deeerecenaweneabe Ronald 
RRM BN snes vo c'aaiawehde ive kssov och eves nes sncteadedate Bond 
SED SE SRD ov k's ns'ssbbeevewecunuice vances bbsesecbuvesthd Rogers 
Pe IND od Sibi nuh 0'g $8 INS ween vss bese kG Medea cabedebuns CL oeRE Grieg 
RG CIID a ooo vce BYE COMMAS o cise oncicbauvbiis bce cv duces Becker 
Miss Kellerman. 
RE SES PENN bcck bop eseea cess bees eounurbeocl Ponchielli 
OP I INS Sind 5 wy vetoes chados bo vechadesseses¥ceeenee Leoncavallo 
PN PONE Bids v8 Soc bw edaee ban tasincce od accbecscc dicts Gee 
PS IO. |g ios ak brthes Wades cists Cc aeiiroeesdanuavhawadcean Hildach 


Mrs. McCrady. 

The Damon Choral-Club, with a membership of seventy- 
two, is holding weekly rehearsals, planning for its annual 
charity concert on March 15. The soloist for this date 
will be Edmund Clement, the famous French tenor. 

In order to direct this club Miss Damon has given up 
her Saturday morning class. During the week, however, 
she teaches forty-five pupils, and once a month gives a 
musicale, at which she introduces the advanced singers 
in the Damon studio. 





Chief Cadman, Please Notice. 
JANUARY I, 1913. 
To The Musical Courier: 

The subject of Indian thematic melodies, I am glad to 
notice, is growing in favor everywhere, at home and in 
foreign countries. Let me point out that the Smithsonian 
Institution, of Washington, existed and did splendid 
scientific service for twenty-five years before it found time 
to devote its research work toward preserving Indian mel- 
odies, 

The new policy is readily producing musical fruit in a 
blended culture likely to become permanent on the con- 
tinent To concentrate this new field of culture it will 
soon become necessary to organize. 

May I suggest that the present year—the Centenary of 
Peace—is a fitting occasion to call forth co-operation 
among music lovers to set forward proposals which will 
preserve the loftier spirit of the real Indian in rhythmic 
harmonies—the new spirit of modern America? Every- 
thing should be done to aid the Indian to maintain his 
poise. Familiar melodies, religious or otherwise, conceived 
to be in vogue on many reservations of today do not al- 
ways lift his so called primordial soul, but, rather subject 
his ancestral folksongs to silly comparisons. 


Man as a singing animal, as exemplified by the red man — 


in his songs and dances, holds the musical art of expres- 
sion as capable of real sentiment consistent with an an- 
cient race, environment and spiritual outlook 
Yours truly, 
J. Oy1yATEHKA BrRANntT-SERO. 
tog Regent St., W., London, England. 





LeginsKa Piano Recital. 

Ethel Leginska, the pianist, gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Monday afternoon of this week, at which 
she was greeted by a large and cordial assemblage. Miss 
Leginska played some unconventional numbers by Beetho- 
ven and Brahms, following later with the Brahms sonata 
in F minor, and some Chopin and Liszt numbers. In her 
first group the pianist interpreted Beethoven’s rondo (op. 
129), which is subtitled “The Wrath Over the Lost 
Farthing,” and followed it with the Brahms variations, 
op. 35, on a theme by Paganini. 
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Dr. Ernst Eberhard. 

Ernst G. Eberhardt, Mus. Doc., born in Hanover, Ger- 
many, May 30, 1839, passed away in New York, on Thurs- 
day morning, January 16, 1913. He was a direct descend- 


ant of the old ducal house of Wurtemberg. As a child he 
displayed unusual musical talents, and was a pupil of 








ERNST EBERHARD, Mvs.Doc. 


Heinrich Marschner, kappellmeister, and Henry Enck- 
hausen, court organist to the blind King George, who was 
godfather to the boy; later of Carl Lahmeyer, organist 
of the Church of St. Algidien, who was a cousin of John 
F. Petri, long connected with Steinway Hall. Young 
Eberhard’s parents desired him to enter the ministry, but 
as this idea was distasteful to him he came to America 
on a concert tour, his piano playing arousing much en- 
thusiasm. In 1862 he settled in New York City, becoming 
organist of the Paulist Church, which position he filled 
for eight years; afterward he became organist of the First 
Baptist Church, then situated on Park avenue. 

Up to 1870 Dr. Eberhard was conductor of numerous 
German singing societies, from which he gradually with- 
drew to devote himself to the Grand Conservatory of 
Music, founded by himself in 1874. In 1871 he was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Harmonic Society, of Newark, 
and reappointed when this society became known as the 
Newark Philharmonic Society, in 1873. Some of the 
artists who appeared under his direction were Pauline 
Lucca, Clara Louise Kellogg and Ilma di Murska. 

In 1876 Dr. Eberhard married Caroline Louise Bogert, 
three daughters and one son being the result of the happy 
union. In 1884, through the co-operation of Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Assemblyman; Hon. Roscoe Conkling, 
Senator; Hon. John Shea, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and others who were interested in the development 
of the allied arts, a charter was applied for and granted 
by special act of the New York Legislature, Chapter 352 
of the Laws of the State of New York of 1884, signed by 
Grover Cleveland, then Governor. The Grand Conserva- 
tory of Music is one of the oldest of its kind in the 
United States. Dr. Eberhard educated many young and 
deserving artists, creating scholarships for the purpose 
of developing talented students. His liberality was great, 
and no one has done more than he for the elevation of 
musical art in America. His aims were purely artistic 
throughout his career. He composed numerous composi- 
tions for piano, voice, orchestra, etc., besides many works 
of a pedagogical nature, such as text books on harmony, 
counterpoint etc., and also wrote many historical articles 
for periodicals. He was a member of Kane Lodge, No. 
454, F. and A. M.; the New York State Historical So- 
ciety, and of many other prominent clubs and _ societies. 
There are numerous professors, formerly connected with 
this well known institution, and thousands of students 
scattered all over the land, who will profoundly regret the 
Passing away of this energetic spirit. 

An instance of Dr. Eberhardt’s kindness of heart was 
that of providing desirable public appearances for a Liszt 





pupil in the ’80's, through his public concerts at Chicker- 
ing Hall. It enabled the young artist to be heard by large 
audiences and led to remunerative engagements. Indeed, 
many stories are told of his good heart, sunny disposi- 
tion, and bustling, wideawake ways. The funeral, held 
January 18, at the Grand Conservatory of Music, 113 West 
Eighty-fifth street, was conducted under the auspices of 
Masonic Lodge No. 454. The dignified ceremony, in 
which a goodly number of brother Masons participated, 
was made especially impressive through the excellent 
singing of appropriate chants and hymns by the Masonic 
Quartet—Harry Mook, George Sturges, George Fleming 
and Herman Trost. Among those present to pay their 


‘respects to the memory of Dr. Eberhard were Carl C. 


Muller, C. de Macchi, Lewis M. Hubbard, Edyth May 
Clover and others. 





James A. Metcalf. 


James A. Metcalf, who sang for many years in the choir 
of the Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, corner of 
Broadway and Tenth street, New York, died Friday, Janu- 
ary 17, at the New York Hospital, from a lingering illness, 
diagnosed as cancer. Mr. Metcalf was born in Lowell, 
Mass., about sixty years ago. As a boy he sang soprano 
in choirs, and when his voice changed it gradually devel- 
oped into a musical bass or basso cantante. The deceased 
was a prominent member of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
of New York, but singing with him was merely a diver- 
sion; he was in business, being for years identified with 
the Meriden Britannia Company. In the early years of 
his career Mr. Metcalf filled some public engagements ; 
once he sang the title role in “Elijah” at the Worcester 
(Mass.) music festival Mr. Metcalf is survived by a 
brother, Charles Metcalf, of Worcester, Mass. 


Gertrude Sans Souci. 


It will shock the many singers who have interpreted 
the charming songs of Gertrude Sans Souci to hear that 
this gifted woman died suddenly at her home, in Wee- 
hawken, N. J., Sunday afternoon at 5.40. In this pretty 
suburb of New York Mrs. Sans Souci lived with her 
husband, William C. Toomey and their little daughter 
Ruth, two and a half years old. Mrs. Toomey, as she 
is known in private life, had an attack of ptomaine pois- 
oning, and this resulted in blood poisoning and the physi- 
cians were unable to save her life. 

Gertrude Sans Souci was born in Minnesota. Before 
she went to Paris to study with Moszkowski she lived in 
St. Paul, where she began her career. Her skill as a 
pianist was recognized as a girl and she later developed 
into an excellent artist, but she won her fame as a com- 
poser, and particularly for her songs, which many singers 
were eager to add to their lists. The deceased was about 
thirty-two years old. The funeral services were held yes- 
terday (Tuesday). The remains will be placed in a vault 
until the spring, when they will be taken to St. Paul for 
interment. 


Mr. Toomey is an officer of the Mutual Film Corpora- 
tion, with offices at 60 Wall street, New York. The 
musical fraternity in this country sincerely sympathizes 
with the grief stricken husband and the little girl, too 
young to understand the terrible affliction of losing a 
mother. 


——— 


Carl Baermann. 


Carl Baermann, the pianist and widely known peda- 
gogue of Boston, died at his home, in Newton, Mass., on 
January 17, aged seventy-one. Mr. Baermann passed 
away after six weeks’ illness. Baermann studied at the 
Munich Conservatory of Music and later he had lessons 
from Liszt, Cornelius and Franz Lachner. Baermann was 
the first to play Liszt’s A major concerto in Munich. 
King Ludwig of Bavaria conferred upon the pianist the 
title of “Royal Professor.’ In 1881 Baermann received 
permission to visit America for one year and he was so 
well received here and liked the country so well that he 
sent his resignation over to Munich and became a citizen 
of Boston. He has taught at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and also had a large private class. It was 
Mr. Baermann who opened Steinert Hall in Boston and 
in many ways he labored for advancing the cayse of the 
tone art in America. 

Baermann was one of the men who formed a warm 
friendship for Wagner. When Baermann settled in Amer- 
ica he and Wagner corresponded until the famous com- 
poser died at Venice in 1883. 

The funeral services took place at Mr. Baermann’s late 
residence, 734 Center street, Newton, on Sunday, and the 
remains were cremated at Mt. Auburn, Mass. 

ae ee 

A German singer says that the craving for luxury is 
ruining the women of this country. But I insist they seem 
rather a cheerful assortment of ruined women.—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 

































































































CULP’S SECOND RECITAL PROGRAM. 

Julia Culp, the celebrated Dutch lieder singer, wiil pre- 
sent the following program at her second New York re- 
cital, at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, January 28, 
assisted at the piano by Coenraad V. Bos: 
preety ee cdWseseescccccetbdécneemibatebeat Beethoven 


Faithfu’ Johnie .......ssce0. sevcdecetaeneseumeagusetoes Beethoven 
Freudvoll und Leidvoll ............cccecececee . .» Beethoven 
Rb SUE HCN i ci inccnievissdevsseven ..... Beethoven 
OU IE oo intr nvidetugeekeasweastseduaesaneen x +++ Lowe 
Madchen sind wie der Wind..................cc0ee: -+»»Léwe 
BS SN i cnesson davndssicwtbeitannes -+++e+Jensen 
MGREIIIIIIED «.  ctcinnwuvescucawnesdeaxeuned . Jensen 
Mam wher Ga WR do o.b < dcccaccconctses saaeechebsntenun Jensen 
Ween -esades incatuebat «cvettockodrcteadavves .. Tschaikowsky 


PE FE rise ohh vikicd kbcecsatsdbatsonné 


I'schaikowsky 


Es muss ein Wunderbares sein ............cccccecceccceecees Liszt 
Angiolin dal biondo crin ... guespegatecuces nedecnheéuhiusoae 
Verborgenheit ............. pueesnaneues ceeeceseesssHugo Wolf 
In dem Schatten meiner Locken ...................++--Hugo Woll 
Tretet ein hoher Krieger ... Suda cxvenes sseeeseesHugo Wolf 
Bt GO dnd caqewncereSetes odssat : , seseeeeeees Hugo Wolt 





Anna Case Sings Old Arias. 

Anna Case the winsome young soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, with Dinh Gilly, baritone of the 
same company, appeared as soloists at the last concert of 
the MacDowell Chorus of the Schola Cantorum of New 
York at Carnegie Hall. As Tue Musicat Courter last 
week noted in an editorial, this concert was planned to 
illustrate the development of opera. Miss Case showed 
herself wonderfully well equipped musically, as she did 
vocally, in the “Lament” from “Ariana” by Claudio Mon- 
teverde; in a duet with Mr. Gilly from Henry Purceil’s 
“King Arthur”; in the “Song of the Nightingale” from 
Rameau’s “Hippolyte and Arocia”; in the coloratura air 
(with chorus) from Andre D. Pholidor’s “Ernelinde” and 
in another duet with Mr, Gilly from “The Village Sooth- 
sayer” by Rousseau, It required nearly a month for Miss 
Case to study these unfamiliar airs, but she accomplished 
the feat very successfully, and it was a feat, since she con- 
tinued her work at the Metropolitan Opera House at the 
same time. Miss Case is in great demand for concerts, 
and these demands come from all parts of the country. 


Florence Austin’s Tour. 

Florence Austin, the American violinist, whose artistic 
playing is recognized wherever she appears, will leave New 
York today (Wednesday) for a Western tour. Her book- 
ings follow: 

Sunday, January 26—Soloist with St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
St. Louis. 

Monday, January 27—Concert in Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Tuesday, January 28—Soloist with Musica! Coterie, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Wednesday, January 29—Musicale in Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Thursday, January 3o—Concert in Fayetteville, Ark. 

Saturday, February 1—Musicale at Fort Smith, Ark. 


Other dates will be announced later. 





New StoKowski Picture. 
Herewith is presented the latest photograph of Leopold 
Stokowski, the young conductor of the Philadelphia Sym- 





Photo by Haeseler, Philadeiphig. 
LATEST PHOTO OF STOKOWSKI. 


phony Orchestra, who has scored such an overpowering 
musical and social success in that city, 
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[GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, January 20, 1913 

Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch was guest of honor at 
Emma Thursby’s third Friday afternoon musicale, Janu- 
ary 17. Many of her old musical friends and admirers 
were there to greet her. A fine musical program was 
given. Jacques Renard, cellist of Sir Henry Wood's or- 
chestra, London, who has just come:to America, con- 
tributed several choice solos, playing in masterly manner. 
Michel Sciapiro played violin solos exquisitely, his beau- 
tiful tone and clean technic being especially noticeable. 
Miss Thursby’s pupils who sang were Reba Cornett Em- 
ory, Eleanor Altman, Elizabeth Schroeder and Clara 
Cramer Strunk, who were highly complimented by the 
discriminating guests of the afternoon. Among those 
present were Mrs. Edward A. O'Brien, Marquis de Castle- 
thomond, Walter Rogers Deuel, Admiral and Mrs. Kos- 
suth Miles, Mrs. Alexander Chenoweth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles M. Ward, Mrs. Colburn, Mr. and Mrs. Olin D. 
Gray, Mrs. Edward Patten-Glover, Signor Giordano, Wil- 
liam Armstrong, Mrs. Loudon Charlton, David Tweedie, 
Mrs. Lofell Jerome, John D. Crimmins, Count Pacelli, 
General Horace Porter, Jose Revera de Goas, Philip 
Spooner, Marie Mattfeld, Mrs. Paschal Carter, Miss Ivins, 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Eva Bishop and Miss Bishop. 
Miss Thursby has just learned of the engagement of one 
of her favorite pupils, Eleanor Douglas Wise, to the Duke 
de Richelieu. Miss Thursby prognosticated great success 
for Miss Wise on the operatic stage, as her debut last 
winter in Nice, France, was very successful. 

mnRe 

A large audience attended the first performance of the 
twenty-ninth year, American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
at the Empire Theater, January 16, given by senior mem- 
bers. They presented a two act comedy, entitled “The 
Love Game,” by Adolphe Aderer and Armand Ephriam, 
with this cast: 
Willard Webster 


The Duke de Vermont 


The Chevalier de Granval ...... dt spudactndpacnevesasee Karl Ritter 
Lucas ...ss. sie db44 abhor needens 04peCheeesaean Donald Cameron 
Milaties 2. dncacéweaw coeceatscde sd te 640s 0beceess chun eee 
Lucette De Verte-Allure. .....c.0seeeceeceeeceeceseees Carree Clarke 


Herminie De Verte-Allure .....-.es-eeeecereeereeces Ellen Langdon 
abate shen nesetesce cesseks Gilda Leary 


Suzon 


A first performance of “The Dawn,” by Lucine Finch, 
had this cast: 
..++++++Elinore Lilley 


A Princess 


Handmaid to the Princess............++++++.-+++++--Ardelle Cleaves 
A Moon Goddess .......s.eceeeecseeseeeeees-Florence E. Wollersen 
A Faun .Joseph Schildkraut 


The pupils did estimable work, and the school may con- 
gratulate itself on having on its list so much beauty and 
brains. Joseph Graham's character work was splendid, and 
Joseph Schildkraut played very creditably the difficult part 
Honors were quite equally divided among the 
other players. The following is quoted from the New 
York Tribune of January 17: 


of a faun, 


The school can congratulate itself this season on having the best 
class in many years. The little French piece was very well carried 
off, Gilda Leary, Carree Clarke and Willard Webster doing perhaps 
the most nearly professional work. 

Joseph Schildkraut, son of the well known German tragedian, ap- 
peared as the Faun in Miss Finch’s fantasy. It would seem as 
though there were a bright future before this lad if the power shown 
in his brief sketch yesterday holds 

nner 


Emma A. Dambmann has artist pupils who are in de- 
mand for recitals and social functions. The Southern 
Club revived the old custom of receiving on New Year’s 
Day, and the first event was held at the home of Mrs. 
Simon Baruch, 51 West Seventieth street. Ethel Walsh, 
soprano, and Gertrude Gugler, contralto, both professional 
pupils of Madame Dambmann (Mrs. Herman G. Fried- 
man), are growing popular through their uniformly excel- 
lent singing; they were engaged for this affair and pleased 
through their artistic vocalization, combined with charm 
of person, composure and winning manner. Miss Walsh 
sang “O Don Fatale,” “I Hear You Calling Me,” and in 
the “Butterfly” duet, with superior tone production. Miss 
Gugler sang “Von Ewige Liebe,” “Die Forelle” and the 
“Butterfly” duet. She is recognized as a fine singer of 
German lieder, having a very beautiful voice, and using 
it with understanding. In both young artists one recog- 
nizes the true bel canto method of their teacher, herself 
a singer who has won her spurs, both as church and con- 
cert singer. January 4 they sang at Mrs. Edward J. 
Hathorne’s reception; January 11, at Mrs. Arthur” Kel- 
ler’s, and January 19 they sang at an elaborate dinner Ma- 
dame Dambmann gave for-a dozen friends at her home, 
Hotel Calumet. A musicale followed the dinner. Louise 
Liebermann was at the piano. 

ueRR, 

Tetedoux-Lusk gave a musicale in honor of 
‘oerster, of Pittsburgh (when all the composi- 
tions he program were from his pen), January 9, at 


her residence-studio, 323 West 112th street. Fifty repre- 
sentative musical people gathered to do Mr. Foerster 
honor, and they enjoyed the refined compositions thor- 
oughly. The young artists associated in the performance 
of the program were Mrs. Tetedoux-Lusk, Marie Carter 
and Belle Sigourney Schneelock, the music being for 
voice, piano and violin. The composer was greatly pleased 
with the manner of interpretation, showing thorough de- 
votion to the music, and praised the participants warmly. 
Mention of Madame Tetedoux-Lusk’s singing reminds the 
present writer of works by Homer N. Bartlett, which she 
sang at a recent reception of the Chopin Society, at the 
Grand Conservatory of Music, B. Eberhard, president. 
On this occasion, too, the composer, who played the 
accompaniments, was highly pleased with her, for Madame 
Tetedoux-Lusk sings with fine authority and _ breadth. 
January 12 there was further propaganda for Mr, Foer- 
ster’s works, in that all the music at the afternoon ser- 
vice of the Church of the Divine Paternity was of his 








“I’m going to Cairo for the winter. Have you ever seen Egypt?” 
“Oh, yes; we play ‘Aida’ once in a while at the Opera.” 





composing. A postscript by him on a program says: 
“Hope to see you next year; had a joyful visit indeed. 
Ad. M. F.” 

ReRrer 

J. W. Parson Price, our genial neighbor, of Ozone Park, is a 
professional instructor of voice culture, and the art of singing, 
in New York. He is commended by prominent musicians, actors, 
etc., and the large class of pupils he had last year well attest his 
merit.—Woodhaven Journal. 

The foregoing serves to introduce a letter recently re- 
ceived by Mr. Price from Sothern, the actor, who with 
Julia Marlowe studied voice with him. They presented 
Mr. Price with their pictures, which he directed the jani- 
tor to hang properly on his studio walls. Having done 
this, the janitor felt it incumbent on himself to remark to 
Mr. Price: “The girl is all right, but I wouldn’t have that 
old bloke up there for anything.” This flattering reference 
Mr. Price sent to the subject of the remarks, Mr. Sothern, 
who thereupon wrote his teacher: 


Curicaco, Ill., January 11, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Price:—Here you are, with thanks for all your trouble. 
That’s good about “the old bloke”; yes, I am old, and I suppose 
a bloke. I hope you are well and strong. We both send you our 
love and all good wishes for the New Year. Sincerely yours, 
E. H. SoTHERN. 


Rene 

Clifford Demarest, F. A. G. O., gave the first of six suc- 
cessive Wednesday noon recitals on January 15, at the 
Church of the Messiah, Park avenue and Thirty-fourth 
street, playing the program printed in THe Musicat Covu- 
RIER last week. He preceded the recital with a sensible 
talk, full of information, on the construction and charac- 
ter of the organ, and did the same before each piece 
played. His own “Serenade” is a clever piece, with an 
effective echo-organ part. .A trombone low pedal B 
“ciphered” (continued) through a large portion of Guil- 
mant’s Grand Chorus in D. 

nee 

Pansy Meek Buckley gave the first of four lecture- 
recitals on music, January 14, her subject, “The Power 
of Music to Express the Passion of Life.” January 21 
she gave “Tannhauser” as a dramatic poem. “Lohen- 
grin” and “Parsifal” follow in due course. 

RRR, 

Tullik Bell-Ranske, soprano, sang songs by Delius, Mas- 
senet and Harriet Ware at the New Assembly (Madame 
Bell-Ranske, promotor. David Bispham, president), in the 
unique studios, 33 West Forty-fourth street, January 16. 
Miss Bell-Ranske sang Delius’ “Sunset” .with beautiful re- 





pose, making a strong contrast with Harriet Ware’s “The 
Wind and the Lyre,” which came out with fine dramatic 
fervor at the close. Her high B flat rang true and. sweet. 
Jan Kacsy, violinist, played Nachez’s “Hungarian Dances” 
as only a genuine native can play these character pieces. 
Olga Bibor was at t'1e piano. 
ene 

The Kriens Symphony Club, Christiaan Kriens, con- 
ductor, had sixty performers on hand at the rehearsal of 
last week, of which twenty-five were first violins, among 
them some well known players. The wood and brass sec- 
tions are now complete, and it is expected that the orches- 
tra will number seventy-five players ere the month ends. 
Works rehearsed were Haydn’s symphony in D, the 
“Zauberflote” overture, and suites by Mozart and Luigini. 

‘ RRR 

Moritz E, Schwarz plays the following programs at his 
recitals, Wednesdays, 12.15 noon, at Trinity Church, 
Broadway and Wail street, on the dates specified: 

JANUARY 22. 


SOIR UE NRE vigade's xo.a0s dxane 08052 clescapadeen oes Mendelssohn 
Shinenber BO oko o cc ksvecesvevsvcevccesvccsecsese cess Nevin-Lemare 
a NE oi. vno'es 00s so 60000.}0sonmeeceneenees .«Lemmens 
CN III ios cc cecce casectncsors cuvtnddvdgcdsee vabes Rogers 
PURER TIN ic cis cde co cce tings croc esecnvecessvosevenésesaes Kinder 


Etude ..... Pa bnebacwse cncde vecve ssbb OmREC CDOS debeneceUneces 
Ge FS ooo oss xoccees +560) vndexisep a cdegesaadetsiaspese 
aah i 0 Sethivave> Gari padeuess rripesaeabauense tei 
Rhapsody on Breton melodies ...........00eeeeeeeeeeeee 
PIA aes Ree a hard ta hean pone second dhedentkaphaoteeeren 
Fantasie on a popular melody |............ccccsccveccsce 


nReR,R 

The 332d dinner of the Hungry Club, Mattie Sheri- 
dan, president and toastmaster, at Hotel Marseille, 
January 18, has as musical features following the din- 
ner Eloise Holden, in German, French, English and Ital- 
ian songs, dances and a pantomime; and the Adrian Trio, 
consisting of Herman Adrian, violin; Carl Fry, cello, and 
Myra Lampry, piano. Next Saturday evening Charies 
Dickson is to be guest of honor, and the artists are Mungo 
Park, crayon wizard; Evie Lee Boocock, darky songs to 
guitar; David Bimberg, violin; and I. L. Weinstein, -dia- 
lect stories. Morris Doblin is to be chairman of entertain- 
ment. 





Ree } 
Egon Putz, pianist and composer, and Jaques Renard, 
cellist, have been added to the faculty of the Grand Con- 
servatory of Music, B. Eberhard, director. Mr. Renard 
has recently arrived in America, having played in the 
Henry Wood Orchestra, London. 
eee 
Regina Hassler-Fox, contralto, daughter of the well 
known Philadelphia musical family, Hassler, has issued a 
tasteful circular with picture of herself, and press no- 
tices, culled from Buffalo, Portsmonth, N. H., Philadel- 
phia, etc. Her repertory includes contralto and mezzo 
soprano arias of grand opera and oratorio, also a large 
number of songs in English, French, German and Italian. 
Rene 
The announcement last week of the sudden death of 
Professor Castegnier led to the erroneous statement in 
some papers that his daughter, Cecile L. Castegnier-Steele, 
68 North Eighteenth street, East Orange, N. J., was dead. 
This is not so, for she is active as a teacher, having, 
among others, as pupils the children of Slezak, the tenor. 
A sister, Madeleine, died two years ago. 
Rane 
John W. Nichols, the tenor, has been engaged to sing 
solos in Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” for the Choral 
Society of Richmond Hill, L, 1, on January 27. Mr. 
Nichols is fast winning a reputation extending far beyond 
local confines. 
neRre 
Walter K. Bogert provides much good music for the 
MacDowell Club. Heinrich Meyn’s song recital and the 
piano recital by George F. Boyle, of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, Baltimore, are recent events. Mr. Bogert is mu- 
sical director of the People’s Institute also, and for the 
current month secured the following artists: Gilda Lan- 
gari, soprano; Salvatore Giordano and Albert Quesnel, 
tenors; Frederic Martin, bass; Caroline Beebe, pianist; 
the Bohemian Trio, consisting of Ludmila Vojacek, piano; 
Alois Trnka, violin; Bedrick Vaska, cello; Fernando Ta- 
nara and Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, accompanists. 
RRre 
Clara E. Thoms, who has many vocal pupils actively en- 
gaged in light opera companies, and who brings several 
to the metropolis every spring to be heard by prominent 
clubs and societies, at the same time obtaining hearings 
by managers, gave a musicale for her former pupil, Flor- 
ence Reid, now Mrs, Alfred J. Rix, at her studio in the 
Palace Arcade, Buffalo, N. Y. She was with Savage's 
“Gay Hussar” company, then she married, and is no longer 
heard by the general public. Scores of friends were glad 
to greet her again and to hear her beautiful voice, grown 
more beautiful with the passing of time. Among other 
songs she sang a tender little lullaby, text by Mrs. Henry 
Altman (now sojourning in New York at the Sesrun 
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Rose.” 
Rene 
Georgia Kober recently played Eleanor Everest Freer’s 
“Lyric Study,” from the set of that name, at a recital in 
Florentine Music Hali, Chicago. One who knows, writes: 
“It was superbly played, and served to show the great gift 
as piano composer of Mrs. Freer, who in these later years 
is writing so many songs.” 
Rene 
William Nelson Burritt and Mrs, Burritt have issued 
invitations for an hour of music, Thursday, January 30, at 
8.30 o'clock, at the Burritt studios, 35 East Thirty-second 
street, when a program of folksongs by Katherine Burritt 
will be given. 
Rene 
Elizabeth Done, dramatic soprano from the Royal Opera 
House, Copenhagen, who arrived in New York some time 
ago and returns to Europe this week to fill concert and 
operatic engagements, gave a recital last Thursday evening 
at the Hotel Brevoort under the auspices of the Scandi- 
ravian-American Society of this city. The program con- 
sisted of songs by Sinding, Grieg, Sibelius, Langen-Muller, 
Gluck, Brahms and Schumann. Among the prominent 
Scandinavians present were Consul General Clahn of Den- 
mark and Mrs. Clahn; Mr. Ravn, Consul General of Nor- 
way; Baron and Baroness Dahlerup, Count and Countess 
von Raben, Mr. and Mrs. Jonas Lie, Mr. and Mrs. de 
Fries, E. V. Eskeson, Mr. and Mrs. Oppfer, Madame 
,ech-Brondum, Theresa Holm, L. M. Ruben, Mr. and Mrs. 
Riis, Dr. and Mrs, Hoving, Miss Arendrup, and Mr. and 
Mrs. van der Ness. 
RRe 
The Metropolitan Life Glee Club of New York gave its 
fourteenth private concert in the Assembly Hall of the 
Metropolitan Life Building last Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 16. The club was assisted by Phoebe Crosby, soprano; 
Franklin Holding, violinist, and Carl Wiesemann at the 
A large audience was in attendance and was com- 
posed mainly of the employees of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and their friends. Franklin Holding 
played beautifully several numbers, and was compelled to 
give an encore after each of his selections. The singing 
oi the Glee Club was exceptionally fine, and in the short 
time that Wilbur A. Luyster has had charge of these con- 
certs, which began last year, the club has shown marked 
improvement in its singing, and Mr. Luyster certainly is 
cemonstrating the fact that he is a choral director of de- 
cided merit. The program follows: 


piano. 


On the Sea OO ndea sorseededecc ctsseccces cae Men 
Glee Club. 
Rondo capriccioso ...« . Saint-Saéas 


Franklin Holding. 


Bend Low, O Dusky Night ............... Charles Dudley Underhill 
UME COOGEE Si ic chkdecatccccanvans Vaxnadtsee William G. Hammond 
Glee Club. 
ee. Paar CN 5 dow ngbiks ka nonlconse th batein wltnd ae ked cane Puccini 
Phoebe Crosby. 

The Chimes of the Metropolitan Tower ...........:eeceeeeeees James 
BENE ove nbicvnsvceesesceecdty i ndees uevh canent ence D. Lane Wilson 
Glee Club. 

Se MENU” xn opin Sus b5-6d ae bade be te Mus o chsnes Ruee sued baa eee Schubert 
Sen, Se IE” 2b rat on defn e Wadusrcckeres sons .. Beethoven 
I SPOR: DUNNE ow bbc eset ea cse duc ctec scccuenee Sarasate 
Franklin Holding. 

Pe MURR 250 onan plat encras beeeowebuns owas ie Will Manon Cook 
es SOUR OR BN oii dis oid oie ciad-carsockeccss George B. Nevin 
How Homely, How Fair civk eae vapices ....Diegert 
Glee Club. 
eS eats MONOD eo witichaes cre xemean ch de ev hinncvenscarwea Cadman 


Ses SOO ONS Oe MEE ia dadave «it ancuieeuses vedo iis peau Gilberte 
Phoebe Crosby. 

The officers of the Glee Club are: John L. Adams, M. D., 
president; George W. Schellhardt, Jr., vice president; 
Frederick W. Mayer, secretary; M. L. Levy treasurer; 
Robert H. Jones, librarian; music committee—Preston M. 
Selleck, chairman; Henry W. Gerrans, Wesley W. Tillot- 
son and Frank L. Murphy; reception committee—Charles 
E. Hayes, chairman; E, W. Elliott, H. B. McGovern, 
Charles H. Madole, Walter J. Radford, H. H. McDaniel, 
H. I. Hand, C. E. Tulley, W. B. Macguire, A. J. Bantin, 
Nick. Green, George Converse and L. Edward Vees. 





Von Kunits in Toronto. 

At the fourth musicale given in Toronto, Canada, by 
Colonel and Mrs. A. E. Gooderham, on January 12, the 
following request program was presented by Luigi von 
Kunits and Walther Kirschbaum: 


MMIC: oo oie sip Ores ee a lac cue Fad bod aa a, Franz Jaksch 
nee Mylphided. 3 odin ches adidas veumee te Hynais 
Meme: dey” Meena os ck psa oekclinics dco os oe hein Sarasate 
ee MOOR RS Te cl ee eae REDE ee Chopin 
BOINY Alea 5 ck iN e e cer toatl ak coda Ad Ie Sarasate 
Ave MOOEIR. cin oiidars cow ee eee rukicia bunk Schubert-Wilhelmi 
Valzer di ROE Ss ovigc exc ek is ahi bh eke Kirschbaum 
Bem Aire siete ras eee soca ; ionahiics seen 


Mr. Kirschbaum fairly overwhelmed the audience with 
the stupendous difficulties revealed in his waltz: his re- 
sources of power seem well night limitless.. Mr. von 
Kunits handled his beautiful Stradivarius with accus- 
tomed grace and elegance, and proved himself an inspired 
Sarasate interpreter, 


Club), and a new song by Mrs. Thoms, “The Enchanted 


Mrs. Noble McConnell and the Mozart Society. 


“She is little and slight, but oh, what a worker!” 

That is the description which an inquirer received about 
Dr. Adelaide McConnell, better known in the world of 
music as Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and president 
of the Mozart Society of New York. 

Mrs. McConnell is a Yankee, oh yes, that she is, and a 
Daughter of the American Revolution, and that accounts 
for her victories in every undertaking. Mrs. McConnell 
was born in Worcester, Mass., and is one of the descend- 
ants of Moses Redmond, a hero of the Revolution. 

As a girl Mrs. McConnell studied the piano and she 
studied it conscientiously, and later played at concerts for 
charity. The “feeling” for reforming things, inborn in 
the Yankee tribe, was powerful in this earnest and comely 
little woman and she decided to study medicine in order 
that she might directly serve poor women and children. 
Accordingly, she graduated from the New York Medical 
College for Women in 1905 and the next year passed the 
New York State Board examination, and in that same 





Photo by Anna Frances Levins, New. York. 
MRS. NOBLE McCONNELL, 
President of the Mozart Society of New York. 


year she founded the East Side Clinic for Women and 
Children, of which Mrs. McConnell remains the presi- 
dent. She visits the clinic almost daily and is much in- 
terested in the dispensary, where many poor mothers and 
their children are treated 
nominal fee asked. 

Three years ago Mrs. McConnell withdrew from the 
Rubinstein Club, of which she had been president for a 
number of years. She founded the Mozart Society, which 
now has a women’s choral club of 135 voices (Arthur 
Claassen, musical director) and about 400 associate mem- 
bers. An afternoon musicale is given every month during 
the season and three grand evening concerts also are given, 
all at the Hotel Astor. For artists alone this season the 
Mozart has contracts costing the society $10,000. Ysaye 
and McCormack were the soloists at the first evening 
concert. Madame Schumann-Heink is to be the star at 
the February concert, and Geraldine Farrar at the April 
concert. For the first musicale in November Yvonne 
de Treville, Dan Beddoe, Marie Flahaut and William 
Hinshaw were the singers. Alma Gluck gave the second 
afternoon musicale in December and Genee and her com- 
pany of dancers appeared at the holiday matinee, the first 
Saturday in January. Xaver Scharwenka, the Polish 
pianist, and Madame Namara-Toye, soprano, are the art- 
ists for the next musicale, February 1. 

Mrs. McConnell seems never more happy than when 
doing some one a personal service. 

At the last meeting of the Mozart Society Mrs. McCon- 
nell announced that Lillian Blauvelt and John McCormack 
would give a joint recital at the White and Gold Breakfast 
on the first Saturday in May. 


free, if too poor to pay the 


Sciapiro at College of Music. 

The violin recital given last week by Michel Sciapiro at 
the New York College of Music, 128-130 East Fifty-eichth 
street (Hein and Fraemcke, directors), served to focus 
interest on this violinist, who received, on this occasion, 
many complimentary expressions of appreciation He 
was specially engaged for the violin department, having 
had wide success in ‘the important musical capitals of 
In Vienna his playing of the Brahms concerto 
Kalbeck, the famous 


Europe. 
is said to have created a sensation. 





musical authority, said: “Mr. Sciapiro must be recognized 
as one of the greatest living violinists.” Mr. Sciapiro was 
likewise heralded in Germany, Holland and in other coun- 
tries as one of the few great violinists now before the 
public. While touring through Holland, Mr. Sciapiro in- 
troduced the Tschaikowsky concerto, and his playing of the 
difficult work was regarded by both public and press as 
masterly and unique. 

The New York College of Music thus extends to pupils 
and professionals the opportunity to avail themselves of 
the advantage of studying with Mr. Sciapiro, who ranks 
high, both as teacher and soloist, having co-operated aith 
Professors Hugo Heermann and Sevcik in their teaching 
capacities. 





Appreciations of Ostrovsiy Method. 

The following letters have recently been received by the 
Ostrovsky Musical Institute from patrons and pupils who 
have benefited through the course of study and application: 
From Dr. J. Inglis Parsons: 

Dear Sir:—I am very pleased with the results you have achieved 
with my hand, and I consider, both as a surgeon and as a violinist, 
that your system and apparatus are admirably adapted to overcome 
the natural defects of the hand when playing the violin and other 
musical instruments Yours very truly, 

J. Inciis Parsons, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., ete 
To H. Ostrovsky, Esq. 


From Mrs. George Cornwallis-West: 

Dear Sir:—I heartily approve of your system of hand training for 
musicians, and find that I have benefited very materially from my 
course of hand development with your ingenious apparatus. 

Yours faithfully, 
Jennie Cornwattis-West. 





From Viscount Coke: 
Dear Mr. Ostrovsky:—I am just writing to tell you how much 
I admire your method for teaching the violin, and am positive it is 
the only certain method by which the average amateur, with limited 
time at his disposal, can ever hope to obtain a good technic. 
Yours truly, 
Cox 


From Efrem Zimbalist: 

My Dear Mr. Ostrovsky:—I cannot leave without expressing my 
entire satisfaction with the work I have accomplished in so short a 
time with your new apparatus for hand exercise and development. 
Although the time has been so limited, the results in strengthening 
and invigorating the muscles, loosening the articulations, improving 
the circulation, etc., have more than fulfilled my greatest antici 
pations. 

Your apparatus marks a new epoch in the pedagogy of the piano 
and violin, and I consider both your method and your inventions 
invaluable to the artist and indispensable for every player. My 
only regret is that you cannot provide me for my American tour 
with one of the latest models, which combines in one all your 
previous inventions for the left hand. 

I assure you that I will gladly do all in my power to assist in 
every way such a great and scientific work as yours. 

E. Zimpauist. 


From Lloyd Winsor (pianist): 

My recital went beautifully. My nervousness has com- 
pletely disappeared, for which I feel most grateful to you. I still 
work at hand development, but it is not the same without you 
spendid apparatus. I put into practice all I learned from you and 
find it such a help. In fact, I could never have played so success- 
fully without the help I had from you. 





From Arthur Shattuck (pianist; written after American tour): 
Dear Mra, Ostrovsxy:—The excellent results of my work with you 
eighteen months ago have been absolutely permanent.’ The improve 
ment in my hands is amazing, and so eliminated the drudgery ot 
practice, especially during my tour last season, that I can endorse 
your marvelous inventions and method with sincerest enthusiasm. 
Yours faithfully, 
ArgtHuR SHATTUCK, 





Concerts for School Children. 

Julius Hopp, the organizer of the Wage Earners’ Thea- 
ter Leagues and the Theater Center for Schools, has ar- 
ranged with Dr. Ed. W. Stitt, the district superintendent 
of the recreation centers of the Department of Educa- 
tion, City of New York, to obtain the use of twenty-one 
school buildings for the purpose of giving concerts in the 
auditoriums of these schools to the school children. 

The concerts are to be given for educational purposes, 
tickets for admission to be distributed by the principals to 
the children who are members of the Theater Center for 
Schools, which was organized for this purpose. 

George J, Smith, Dr. Ed. W. Stitt, Andrew W. Edson 
and Clarence E. Meleney are members of this committee. 
The dates for the concerts, which are to be given once 
each month in each of the twenty-one schools so far se- 
lected, will be announced shortly, also the programs and 
the artists participating. 

This is part of the campaign to bring music within the 
reach of the entire community. The orchestra concerts 
promoted by Julius Hopp in connection with Modest Alt- 
schuler and the Russian Symphony Orchestra are arranged 
mainly for adults, while concerts on a smaller scale in the 
school auditoriums are for children, to prepare them for 
the appreciation of more elaborate musical efforts. 





Tina Lerner to Play at Metropolitan. 
Tina Lerner, the gifted young Russian pianist, will 
appear in New York at the Metropolitan Opera House 
concert next Sunday evening, January 26. 
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Edmonton Musicians’ Association. 
Association, organized eight years 
membership of ten, entertained 175 active mem- 
including Mayor William 
at a banquet in 
the night of 
who was in the chair, re- 
proposed by F. D. 
sident. The peogrens of music was brief- 
o the present time, 
1ent might be made in the music of the city, 


ton Musicians’ 
id number of guests, 
nd Liéute 


yal George Hotel, Edmonton, 


nant Colonel Carstairs, 


President Barford, 
t, “The Association,” 


ed, from the village days 


Alta., 


the speaker urged the members to be proud of their or- 


chestras, to consider their duty to the public to educate “Bb: 0.5" 


and Chicago. At one time known as a violin virtuoso. 
care MusIcAL Courter. 





them in music, and only the best music should be played. 
Other speechés were followed by songs and recitations, 
and a program of instrumental music was presented by the 
Edmonton Orchestral Society. 


WANTED--A fine old Italian violin by noted maker; must 
have fine tone and of good preservation. 
Geo. T. Gray, Harrison, Westchester County, N. Y. 


Address 











WANTED 


WANTED—Information regarding the present where- 
about of James Bott, formerly of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 





and 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Macheca 
Building, New Orleans, supplies Conservatories of Music, 
Schools and Colleges with Directors of Music, fine Pian- 
ists, Violinists 
spondence solicited with desirable musicians. 


and teachers of Voice Culture. Corre- 








ABBIE KEELY 


1914 DIAMOND ST., PHILADELPBIA, PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management — 
407 Pterce Building - 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


HANS MERX 


GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 
Management: SUTORIUS & RAPP. | West $4th Street, New York 


‘LB EC K M F <3 


TEACHER 
THE BEETHOVEN 


Studios: 
M. lennette Louden Otte B Reehrborn 
Viclia 











Aeolian Hall 
Piane 


and Steinway 
Hall,Wew York 

Fer Date Address, M. J. LO 
629 Fine Arts Building, 


TRIO 
Walther KIRSCHBAUM 


Carl Brueckner 
Director Piano Department 
Columbian Conservatory. Toronto 


OUDON, Mgr 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OGDEN CRANE sis. 


Only Teacher of Wilda Bennett with Belasco 
CARNEGIE HALL, , NEW YORK 


HULSMANN 
TRIO 


] Marie, Helen, Constance. 

5} Classical and Popular Vocal and 
Piano selections for Concert— 
Recital— Musicale. 

ye T, ANTOINETTE WARD, 
8th Ave. 


HELEN WARRUM 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street, New York 
“Phone 268 Columbus 


Dyck Studios, 























MARIE 


MIXTER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
Whistler . 
Interpreter of “Child Life in Song” 
For Terms and Dates 
819 So. 48th St., th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASON QUARTET 


oF 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 


WILLIAM MASON HARRY BEKENSTEIN 
tolin 2d Violin 


ist V 


RICHMOND HOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viola "Celle 


Addrese:-VWILLIAM MASON 
Heme Office; CHARLESTON-ON-RANAWHA, W.Va. 
Eatiere Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
1i Bast 22d Street . New York City 


WWE DUTTON SCOTT 


“CONTRA LTO” 
615 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, III. 


EXAND 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst. Concert Master and Soloist Thomes Orchestra 
Puolis Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL 


SBERRY wssearrsn 
RUSSELL BLISS 


Carolyn WILLARD 


PIANIST 
In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


car HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 


n BIRDIGE BLYE :: 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 
5424 Washi we, Chicago 
@. 
BARITONE 


STEINW Y PIANO USED 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Suite 1122-1123 M 


mo, EB. de SERRANO |¢ PFEGELMAN 


L SOPRANO 
Teacher of Olive ‘, Chart , vag Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE LEEFSON-HILLE 


430 West STth St.. Tel. 6641 Colombes CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CAROLYN 











Philadelphia 

















New York 











ORTMANN| HARRY LEVY 


peealiinial <a STRING QUARTET 


Address: Harry Levy, Violinist | 
Direction : Mrs. Babcock, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York | 163 Fairmont Ave., Newark, N. J. | 
Master 
ANTHONY 
Now Booking 


The Blind Pianist 
GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY s-c.0%si213 


For dates and terms 
CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot ~ East End,Pittsburg, Pa 


TOPPIN 














ELIZABETH 











New Editions of Richard Wagner’s Works 


The gradual expiration of the copyrights enables us to lace new editions of 
Wagner’s works before the musical world, at prices that will bring them within the 
capacity of the most slender purse. 

No effort and no expense have been spared to make these editions the best of 
their kind; only the most well known musicians and scholars of Wagnerian art, 
men like Otto Singer, Ferd. Rebay, Ludwig Klee, and others just as prominent, 
have been entrusted with the different arrangements. 

The English translations of the text by Ernest Newman are undoubtedly the 
very best and have been rig Ae praised by the American Press. The German text 
has been revised by Prof. olther, an authority in the field of Wagnerian 
art and music. 

Ask your dealer for these splendid new editions. 
write Greatty to us for special catalogues—they are mailed free. Address 
ment 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own bulldog with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching | 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1 Yearly attendance, 950 stu- "| 
dents of all countries. Students received at ter an " Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
music, literature and esthetics. ; 

Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on 


Director of THE — CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 
SONGS BY 


ROWLAND E. LEACH 


Goodnight, Dear Heart — voice) 
I Remember (medium voice) 

Out of the Dusky Midnight (medium voice) ...........csccebecccsccccccccccs ‘? > 
The Token (high voice) 

The style of songs that will appeal to the general cultured singer. 


BREITKOPF 


& HARTEL 
24 W. 20th St. 
New York 


If he cannot supply you, 
epart- 

















DR. ROENTSCH 











Pleasing and attrac- 


4OmZmz | > zen 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE.  Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Courier, 437 5th Aye. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va. 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION 


~|N1 COL KY 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


DUNNING SYSTEM . Or Oy Inrnove Music 


ise D 
chew io Nr elgg — ma 











CONSTANTIN 





ortland, 


BANKS 
LEV Pianist 


Kimball Hall, Chicago 
AMERICAN 


ACADEMY 
DRAMATIC ARTS 





PIANIST 


eat o St., 
Phone ry Sohail 














Connected with Mr. 
Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and 
Companies 


CRANELIN a. ENT, President 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall, New York 

















tive in character. 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 64°East]Van Buren Street,{Chicago, Ill. 


MME. 


BAYERLEE 


ART OF SINGING—Years of — 
experience in Europe and — 
for Con- 


America. Prepares 
cert, Church, Oratorio. 


oF gilt Nest 113th stret 
Tel., 366 
— Concert 
Organist — 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabasb Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apello Musical Club Mendelssehe Club 


Mme. VETTA-KARST 


Scientific Voice Production. The Pree ‘‘Porward” 
Tone Taught by Practical Demonstration 


Nine years abroad with the world’s Foes ] 
a A wee of aime, Karst’s wet : 
rec ec t ‘oremost artists; same o 
ternational fame seek her i instruction and advice. 


The Wegnen Sane of Masic ecieal Art Galdag d 
ST. LOUIS, 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Dr, F. Zrecrer, President — 


46th YEAR 
All Branches of Scheol ef Opera 


School of delag 

M U & HI C School of Expression — 

Modern guages ] 

m BF) permanent iuetions pon ite ; 

same prominen 

as the University ee Chicago, the an Toa 4 
tute, the Academy of aoeaee ond 

Columbian Museum in their i depar 4 

ments of educational labor. we ptom 

of the Chicage Tribune. 4 

CataLoc MAILED Fass on request te 
Sucrerary, Musical 

624 So. ween, Ave., Sem 




















Consress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel In the world. 

Magnificent Restaurant, Unsur- 
passed Culsine. 


N. Ms KAUFMAN, Pres | 
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5 |STEINWAY)! lason& Hamin 
4 PIANOS 

ee ; aS eee “THE STRADIVARIUS 

| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. OF PIANOS” 











FACTORIES: 
> ’ Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue w) ® 
“ NEW YORK 
a AND 
= St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 
spat h : PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
mS Stelnway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


: Wererooms: - Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,.W., London 
a *") Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON] 
= | Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


Tees And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 











ms STEINWAY & SONS 











ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


= AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Bach HUMAN OF 


~ PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 




















—? Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CcO.. - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, 







Mass. 
























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized a 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. & 














It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 









The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 

artes 1 2253 4 8223 












SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 
































BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











